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EDUCATION FOR ADULTS 
By FREDERICK P. KEPPEL 


HE front line troops in our American army of 
students make an impressive showing. Stretching 
from the nursery to the doctorate, they total, in 
kindergarten, in the grades, in high school and 
academy, in college and technical school, in the university, 


something over twenty-five million souls. On the whole, the 
different branches of the service are pretty well balanced, and 
if there is not universal satisfaction as to the leadership on 
the one hand and the spirit and performance of the troops on 
the other, there is no prevailing weight of opinion as to what 
changes should be made, and the different types of criticism 
tend to neutralize one another. The American community is 
deeply interested in this army. It recognizes its fundamental 
importance in the life of the nation, and, in general, it 
understands and approves what is going on. 

So much for the professional educational soldier, the one 
for whom education is, for the moment, presumed to be the 
main business of life. How about our militia? How about 
those for whom educational soldiering, if indulged in at all, 
must be performed in spare time, for whom learning must 
be, from the nature of the case, a supplementary activity? 
When we examine these militia forces, we find a very dif- 
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ferent situation. We find, first, an almost complete neglect 
of them and their leaders by our educational general staf 
We find a serious lack of balance among the differen 
branches of the service, primarily because recruiting has been 
encouraged only among those who will pay their expenses — 
and perhaps turn in a profit. We find no general appreciation 
of their present number nor of the excellent material included 
among them; no national realization of their growing impor. 
tance in view of changing social and economic conditions, 
nor of their normal place in a well-rounded national life. 
This, at any rate, is the impression which the present 
status in the United States of what we loosely call “adult 
education” makes upon one who has recently had occasion 
and opportunity to study the movement rather closely. | 
wish we had some better term than “adult education” to 
describe it. It is the process of learning, on the initiative of 
the individual, seriously and consecutively undertaken as a 
supplement to some primary occupation. Of course, there is 
no hard and fast line. Many of the names which are printed 
to pad the totals of our graduate schools belong to wage- 
earners who are giving less time, on the whole, to their 
education than are the men and women in a typical workers’ 
education class. The process obviously may be begun long 
before the individual can be termed an adult — among the 
most important questions before us is how to get some 
effective hold between the ages of sixteen and twenty upon 
the boys and girls who have drifted away from school. It 
can be taken up whenever what we call the individual's 
schooling comes to an end, or at any age thereafter. The 
start may be made from any rung of our long ladder ot 
formal education. Indeed, one of the first things we must 
do is to get rid of the idea that adult education is necessaril) 
for the benighted. The clinical classes offered to practising 
physicians by such institutions as the New York Academy o! 
Medicine, for example, or the classes for engineering execu- 
tives conducted by Purdue and other state institutions, 
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should be recognized as falling within any adequate definition 
of adult education. 

Adult education is no new thing in this country, though 
we used not to call it by that name. Our grandparents 
supported the lyceums, and they did their reading seriously. 
Our mothers, particularly in the smaller communities, were 
grouped in coteries for mutual intellectual improvement. Its 
development, as we now understand it, however, has been 
very recent and, since the war, very rapid. To-day, there are 
at least five times as many adults, men and women, pursuing 
some form of educational study as are registered as candi- 
dates for degrees in all the colleges and universities in the 
country. 

First in number are the students of the commercial 
correspondence schools, of which there are about three 
hundred and fifty in the United States. At least a million and 
a half new students are registered by these schools every 
year. A composite photograph, based on a study made last 
year, pictures the typical correspondence-school student as 
a young man, twenty-six years old, who has had two years 
of high school, and has been out of school for ten years. 
His home is in a medium-sized town of less than one hundred 
thousand inhabitants, probably situated in a State having a 
superior educational spirit, lowa, for example. He is engaged 
in business or some industrial pursuit, on the semi-skilled 
plane, and has gone far enough to appreciate the fact that 
the unskilled worker in all lines is handicapped. 

The next group, in total membership more than a million, 
includes those in the public evening schools, the part-time 
and continuation schools. In the evening schools, the linea- 
ments of the composite figure are not preponderantly male 
as in the case of the students in the commercial correspond- 
ence courses. The typical age is nineteen years and six 
months. Ninety-two per cent of the students are under 
twenty-four, and seventy-eight per cent are under twenty. 
On the basis of their own statements, only fifteen per cent 
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left day school because of financial pressure. Most of them 
evidently left because they had lost interest. Their reason 
for returning is the realization that education pays. The 
extent of these efforts of the “public education” authorities 
varies greatly from town to town. For example, cities 


like 


Milwaukee and Portland, Oregon, can count six per cent of 


their population in the night high schools, whereas the 
national average is not more than one and a half per cen 
There is also great variation in the numbers of this group i 
the different States, the South, in general, lagging behind the 
rest of the — 

in university extension fn including corresponde ice 
courses. Here the composite portrait is feminine; it shows a 
teacher approximately thirty years of age, studying either 
English, Romance languages, Education, Mathematics, or 
History. California and North Carolina are leaders in this 
type of adult education. 

Y. M. C. A. courses number another hundred recagens 
with perhaps as many under the direction of other no: 
academic organizations. Workers’ education classes attract 
thirty thousand. 

Turning to less formal opportunities for adults, we find 
that the various offerings of state and federal agencies in 
agriculture reach hundreds of thousands throughout the 
country. In another field, the annual attendance at both the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art of New York and the Chicago 
Art Institute, including the concerts, ran, last year, over 
one hundred thousand, and the aggregate total attendance 
at other museums of art and natural history probably ex- 
ceeded this figure. These totals are likely to grow rapidly, 
for within the past two years more than fifteen million dol- 
lars has been spent in the United States in the construction 
of museums. To these we must add the attendants of the 
Chautauquas and the lyceums, and the men and women who 
are following a serious course of study with the help of the 
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local library. We must reckon also with the inaudible spec- 
rators of visual education, and the invisible auditors who 
take their nourishment by radio. How far the newspapers and 
magazines contribute to what may fairly be called adult 
education depends on the readers themselves. Probably more 
people than we realize are acquiring through them the art 
of being well-informed. All in all, it is certainly safe to say 
that education for adults has now become one of our major 
industries. 

Our trouble isn’t that we have no adult education. Few 
realize how much of it we have, and how vital and vigorous 
much of it 1s. 

At the outset of the article I said that our educational 
militia has been neglected by our general staff, and that 
there is a serious lack of balance among its different branches. 
What in plain English did I mean? I meant, first, that this 
whole vast movement has grown up outside our best educa- 
tional traditions and leadership, and so without the guidance 
and control by which it might have profited. There are excep- 
tions here and there, but, in general, this is the situation as 
it exists to-day. Let me give a single example. The Associa- 
tion of American Universities was founded in 1900 and has 
had annual conferences since that year. Only once have its 
deliberations touched the field of adult education, when, 
in 1910, a paper on university extension was presented; and 
on that occasion the delegates in their discussion showed 
much more interest in details of academic bookkeeping as to 
credits than in the possibility of service to the community. 

Perhaps the reason for this neglect has been that our 
American colleges and universities, naturally enough, de- 
veloped upon the English model, and they have tended to 
retain certain habits and attitudes which, regardless of how 
appropriate they may have been for the time and place of 
their origin, bear no relation to the present situation in the 
United States, or in England for that matter. Perhaps the 
most marked of these is the assumption that between Town 
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and Gown a great gulf has been fixed by Providence. In oy 
educational development there have been a few honorable 
exceptions, notably the University of Chicago from its foun. 
dation in 1892 and, somewhat later, the University of Wis. 
consin. Other institutions were, however, more than cay. 
tious in following these examples. Perhaps because of the 
general shaking up of the academic community which the 
war brought about, there has been since then much more gen. 
eral evidence of a wider sense of responsibility on the part 
of the universities and colleges. Even to-day, however, the 
extra-mural work is largely confined to those very kinds of 
activity which themselves have been only rather recently 
admitted to full membership in the academic family - 
namely, training of teachers, technology, agriculture, and 
commerce. The present interesting and promising schemes 
for co-operative courses in which the student divides his 
time evenly between class-room and shop or counting-house 
are practically limited to technology and commerce. When 
we turn to those broad fields of non-technical knowledge 
which sum up the experiences and aspirations of mankind 
and which underlie all applied knowledge, we find nowhere a 
really satisfactory offering. 

Our steps in the movement for adult education have been 
limited almost uniformly to those which will pay. Even 
within the university organization itself, this is true. Exten- 
sion activities, so far as I know, have never been permitted to 
draw directly upon the great endowments with which so 
many of our great institutions have been blessed. In our 
largest university, the Treasurer’s Report for 1924 shows 
receipts for extension classes of almost a million dollars, 
and expenditures which do not exceed $650,000. In the 
stronger state-supported universities, the plan of expenditure 
contemplates a contribution of five dollars from the student 
for every seven dollars spent, a much higher ratio than that 
which the State asks in the case of a regular student. In the 
smaller state institutions, the policy is to make the extension 
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work wholly self-supporting. All along the line, the develop- 
ment of adult education has been controlled by this economic 
factor, and I think I am justified in saying that, in the great 
majority of cases, the enterprise is frankly commercial in 


character. 

Now, what does this mean as to the general nature of the 
work which is offered? It means, as one would naturally 
expect, an overwhelming emphasis on vocational courses — 
courses in which the student can see a quick return for his 
investment. Among the hundred thousand students in 
Y. M. C. A. courses, for example, fully three-quarters pursue 
purely vocational studies — accountancy, stenography, ad- 
vertising, salesmanship, automobile mechanics, blue-print 
reading, and other technical subjects. Of the remainder, a 
majority are at work, not for study’s sake, but for credits 
needed for matriculation into professional schools of law, or 
dentistry, or pharmacy. The residue, which gives up its 
leisure in response to an impulse to acquire knowledge for its 
own sake, is inconsiderable, if not negligible. Between 
Y.M.C. A. and Y. W. C. A. studies there is a difference only 
in degree. The somewhat larger proportion of Y. W. C. A. 
students who pursue non-vocational studies may be ex- 
plained by the greater cultural interest of the feminine half 
of the population in all strata of American life. We have 
already seen that the university extension student is typically 
a teacher, and it is fair to assume that the fact that academic 
credits may be obtained towards degrees or certificates, 
which, in turn, lead to elevation in the educational hierarchy, 
is a more potent influence than what we used to call the 
pursuit of learning. In the correspondence classes, ninety-five 
in every hundred are studying radio telegraphy, engineering, 
shop mechanics, bookkeeping, or some other subject equally 
specialized, in the interest of a better job and more money. 

I hope I shan’t be misunderstood. I believe in vocational 
education, and believe our country needs more and better 
opportunities than it is now enjoying. But, important as it is, 
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it is only a part of our whole educational programme, and jt; 
rapid development has overshadowed and has even tended to 
stifle the educational opportunities which prepare one for 
living rather than for gaining a livelihood. If our friendly 
critics from other lands and other types of civilization are 
right (and whether they are right or wrong, they are at any 
rate unanimous), we as a people are very much better hand; 
at earning a living than we are at living — assuming that 
privilege to be more or less fully earned. 

Perhaps I should point out at this place one apparent 
exception to the overwhelming predominance of the voca- 
tional in adult education. To describe it, I shall have to coin 
a phrase. Let me call it “pointed education.” Teaching of 
this type hasn’t to do with earning a living, nor need it be 
self-supporting. Ofthand, one might be tempted to regard it 
as liberal education. But in all its multifarious manifesta- 
tions, pointed education always presents this characteristic. 
In every case, somebody is willing to pay in order that other 
people may think as he does. These projects are at bottom 
really missionary rather than educational. We may accept 
the sincerity of those who support enterprises of this charac- 
ter, as we find them in the field of social hygiene, for example, 
or in “‘Americanization” and citizenship, or workers’ educa- 
tion. We may admit the good quality of much of the work 
of this type, but because of its limitation, none of these 
activities touches the real nub of the question we are now 
discussing. As Heywood Broun said in one of his recent lay 
sermons, ‘‘Education is nothing if it gives a man anything 
less than an opportunity to choose for himself the things 
which he will believe.” If pointed education were real 
education, we could learn more from Soviet Russia just now 
than from any other country, for Moscow is conducting a 
nation-wide campaign in the teaching of adults. 

This doesn’t mean that adult education should avoid 
subjects on which people disagree. I cannot quote from any 
representative American document in this matter, because 
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we have not as yet nationally recognized the importance of 
education for adults. We have before us, however, the report 
of an Adult Education Committee which the British govern- 
ment thought it worth while to set up in the dark days of 
1916, and in this report we find the following significant 
sentences: ‘In the realm of adult education, controversial 
studies cannot be ruled out, for their exclusion would cut 
the heart out of the social impulse which has been so largely 
responsible for the growing demand for adult education. 

The basis of discrimination between education and propa- 
ganda is not the particular opinions held by the teachers or 
the students, but the intellectual competence and quality 
of the former and the seriousness and continuity of study of 
the latter.” 

What nationally we lack the most, as I see it, is the 
habit — and in most communities the opportunity as well — 
of consecutive study in some subject for its own sake — his- 
tory, literature, science, the fine arts, what you will — not to 

ll the pay envelope, directly or indirectly, but to develop 

n the student what experience has proved to be one of the 
most durable satisfactions of human life. The study must 
be consecutive, for the scattered lectures upon this and upon 
that, on which we have been relying since the days of the 
old lyceum, stimulating as they may be for the moment, 
leave no permanent impression. They don’t really educate. 

This overwhelming emphasis on the vocational in our 
adult education isn’t inevitable. In England and in Den- 
mark, for example, the two countries which have most to 
teach us, the most interesting work is being done in the non- 
vocational field. In E ngland any group of men or women will- 
ing to give up one evening a week for three years and to pay a 
very small fee from their own pockets, can, through the 
good offices of the Workers’ Education Association, obtain, 
first, a grant in aid from the British government, second, a 
supply of books from the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust, 
third, a competent teacher from Oxford or Cambridge or 
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one of the municipal universities. These English classes are 
significant chiefly as a demonstration of what can be done 
The total numbers involved are not very great, some 30,00 
in all. We have before us, however, in the little kingdom of 
Denmark, an example of how a system of non-vocationa! 
adult education can literally change the spirit of a whole 
nation. After the war of 1864 and the loss of Schleswig anj 
Holstein, Danish morale was at a dangerously low ebb, 
Within two or three generations, however, the national spirit 
has literally been made over, partly through the adoption 
of the principle of co-operation in agriculture and marketing, 
but primarily through a system of folk schools which the 
people themselves built up. It is estimated that to-day al. 
most one-third of the young people of the agricultural popu- 
lation are voluntarily attending these schools. The courses 
are short — five months in winter for the boys, and three in 
summer for the girls; they are strictly non-vocational in 
character — Denmark provides other schools, also well- 
attended, in agriculture and other vocations. These folk 
schools are run on the simplest lines, and the whole invest. 
ment involves a cost too small for us spendthrift Americans 
even to imagine. 

It is very unlikely that any system — English, Danish, 
or any other — can be transported bodily to meet our needs 
here. It seems much more probable that our main line of de- 
velopment in cultural education for adults will be to broaden 
our existing programmes in the vocational field. We need, 
however, to undertake as promptly as possible a sympa- 
thetic study of the efforts in non-vocational education now 
scattered and unrelated, which have sprung up all over the 
country. One of the investigators of the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion reported that by all odds the most effective teaching of 
adults which he saw anywhere was in a class of working 
girls conducted last summer at Bryn Mawr. I believe that 
from such an examination might be drawn lessons of nation- 
wide importance. The very number and variety of thes 
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projects, and the fact that they have most of them grown up 
spontaneously, is a most encouraging sign of the time. 

Some of these, like the Williamstown Conference, are well 
known but are not usually thought of as agencies for adult 
education. Others are almost unknown — a mountain school 
here and there in the South, an adaptation of the Danish 
folk school in Pennsylvania, a workers’ group in Arkansas, a 
course for foremen in an industrial town, a study group of 
executives in a great corporation, and the reading and dis- 
cussion groups, such as Amherst recently set out to develop 
among her alumni. Perhaps the best work in project educa- 
tion to-day is being done with the enlisted men in the army. 

I venture to predict that in much we are now doing, we 
shall have to turn back from our present practices and start 
afresh. When, for example, we look at the actual technique 
of teaching cultural subjects to adults, we find a beautiful 
example of the lack of proper contact between our educa- 
tional leadership and our adult education. Of course, one 
can point to many examples of excellent teaching, but they 
are not typical, and, in most cases, they are accidental. The 
usual process is to cut off cold slices of university courses, 
add water and perhaps a little sugar, and serve. 

And yet the whole field is extraordinarily interesting and 
stimulating from the teacher’s point of view. The students 
are going forward on their own steam instead of being gently 
impelled by parental or social pressure along the well-oiled 
grooves of “regular” education. Perhaps the situation which 
a teacher of a class of working-men must face can best be 
described by including a paragraph or two from a staff 
report which has recently come under my eye: 


Working-men must first be interested and only then instructed. 
Economic law and historic fact must be made palatable without 
tampering with ingredients. A new type of teacher and a new 
idiom must be worked out, for adults cannot be taught as adoles- 
cents are. They have already done a day’s work. They come with 
some experience in life. They require a body of material closely 
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related to their immediate problems, whether personal or ~~ 
tional. No class is academically homogeneous. The best work ; 
now being done by college teachers, men liberal by belief, some. 
what rebellious against the tediousness of teaching uninterested 
college youths, and appreciative that they can learn as much by 
contact with men who come with experience, as the men can learn 
from them. 


While Gown has slumbered and slept so far as cultura! 
education for adults is concerned, other agencies have beer 
more alert. As has already been pointed out, in the large 
cities, the museums of art and science have developed educa- 
tional programmes of great interest. Perhaps most significant 
of all, the American public library, the country over, has 
made for itself a place in education which is unique in the 
history of the world. But the reading and study programmes 
of the libraries, useful as they are, necessarily miss one great 
element in any scheme of education, and that is the element 
of discussion. Some way must be found to fit the library's 
contribution into the other parts of the educational offering 

Another matter to which our wise men must address 
themselves is to find some way whereby the extra-mural 
student who has demonstrated outstanding ability may, if he 
desires, be transferred to the university or to whatever 
environment may be the best for his fullest development, 
with no questions asked as to fees or entrance credits or 
certificates. I am not referring to the student who is merely 
competent or merely industrious, but to the man or woman 
who has shown the possibility of becoming distinguished. 
In any environment or under any conditions, there are only 
a few who can be recognized as of really superior quality, 
but these few should be discovered and given the keys of 
the city. 

Perhaps the present generation does not know why the 
college and university of to-day seem so timid about taking 
a chance with the candidate who does not wear the formal 
wedding garment of 1514 duly authenticated entrance units, 
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or whatever the total at the moment may be. It is because 
‘1 the late “nineties and early nineteen hundreds, a husky 
voung coal-heaver or longshoreman who had announced an 
earnest purpose to overcome the deficiencies of early educa- 
tion, could easily obtain admission as a special student at the 
| rival college or university (never at one’s own) — such 
aspirant appearing a week or so later in the line of the 
enemy football team. In the attempt to check these athletic 
abuses and to conform to the requirements of various 
standardizing agencies, the special student, who has or 
ought to have a very real place in our scheme of things, has 
practically disappeared. 

There is no reason why the colleges, in their own interest, 
should not become much more generous than they now are, 
particularly with the present available tests of natural 
aptitude and the greater personal attention now given to 

questions of admission and supervision. From the point of 
' view of adult education as a whole, such freedom, even 
though it might be exercised in only a few cases, would, I 
am sure, have an extraordinarily stimulating effect. 

This question of tests of aptitude brings me to another 
point. So far as I know, the whole movement, both voca- 
tional and non-vocational, is going forward without the 
benefit of what we are just beginning to understand about 
educational measurements of capacity and accomplishment, 
although these measurements, particularly those of capacity, 
are obviously more important in extra-mural education than 
within the four walls of the college class. 

Not so long ago, when numbers were small, the question 
whether a given student was capable of profiting fully by 
such extra-mural courses as he might desire to take was 
relatively unimportant except to himself; and, as a matter of 
fact, he was pretty sure to profit, because, without his know- 
ing it, he was the product of a process of selection. Even if 
he were not intellectually gifted, he had at least shown cour- 
age and initiative enough to swim against the current. 
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To-day, however, the whole picture has changed. Students 
in adult education of various kinds have increased in number. 
not arithmetically but geometrically. The element of im. 
tativeness, of which we all know the power, is in full opera. 
tion. Young people are now subject to a terrific ~ selling” 
pressure. There are at least five thousand highly paid and 
highly skilled correspondence-school salesmen at work all 
the time. One can hardly open a magazine without being 
faced either by an inspirational article in the reading matter 
or by an illustrated advertisement showing, for example, a 
young man who has taken somebody’s correspondence course 
and is therefore sitting at the president’s desk, from which he 
looks down with proud pity upon the shabby and cringing 
contemporary who failed to profit by his correspondence 
opportunities. In a word, we can no longer assume that men 
and women will enter adult education as a result of superior 
energy and power of deliberate decision any more than we 
can assume the students in our colleges to be impelled by 
the motive of intellectual interest. It is reported that nine- 
teen out of twenty of the registrants in correspondence 
courses drop out before the completion of the course, and the 
mortality in all forms of extra-mural education is far higher 
than in regular courses, though the latter is high enough, in 
all conscience. Under the conditions necessarily controlling 
adult education, we must expect in any case a relatively 
high mortality, but is there anything we can do to keep it 
within bounds? For one thing, a way must be found to er- 
able students to distinguish between dona fide correspond- 
ence schools and those which are simply swindles. It 1s a fact 
that anyone “who has published an article” can become 
candidate for the Ph.D. degree in an institution legally 
empowered to grant that degree, the institution offering 
more than eight hundred courses, conducted by a faculty 
consisting of a man and his wife, both of them government 
clerks, aided by their only child. 


The most important way, however, to prevent the present 
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| wastage is to provide an adequate sifting device. It may be 
* +00 much to expect institutions run on strict business princi- 
ples, as practically all of them are, to turn away customers 
hy arigid system of admission requirements, but why should 
not the student himself take the initiative? Why should he 
not arrange for his own entrance test? He would do so, I am 
sure, if he realized just how much of an investment of money, 
time, and energy a serious course involves, and if he under- 
stood the almost uncanny accuracy of the prognosis pro- 
vided by the best type of educational measurements. The 
machinery for tests of this character already exists. Some 
forty thousand college students are tested annually, and 
with very slight modifications, the questions could be made 
available for the adult-education student. The suggestion 
may prove a little shocking to our present conventions, but, 
after all, there should be no more hesitation about being 
tested for one’s capacity to profit by a course of instruction 
organized for a given level of maturity (and that is all the 
so-called intelligence test really amounts to) than about 
having one’s eyes examined by an oculist. A test, or rather a 
series of them, is particularly important in the case of those 
who have left school early for any reason other than actual 
financial necessity. Human nature isn’t so stupid, after all; 
and if a healthy boy or girl finds school work a bore, it 
means, in most cases, simply that the particular type of arti- 
ficial experience which we call class instruction is not likely 
to be profitable for that particular person. A suitable test 
might bring out real capacity for learning certain manual 
skills in the case of a person for whom further book learning 
would be a waste of time. 

Perhaps some of my readers have been thinking that this 
is all a highly theoretical and probably impracticable dis- 
cussion, one which we call, and which we debase the word by 
calling, an “academic” discussion. Don’t things of this kind 
work themselves out, on the whole, pretty well? If these 
hypothetical questioners are right, and if we can afford to 
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let things work themselves out, it will simplify things 
tremendously. We can, for example, placidly watch the rapid 
increase in the hours of leisure for manual workers, couple 
as this increase usually is with a decrease in the variety and 
interest of the work itself, and have no concern with making 
increased provision for the profitable improvement of these 
added hours in which the individual is free to choose wha: 
he shall do. Mechanical appliances and prepared foods, it 
may be said in passing, are rapidly creating the same leisure. 
time problem for the housewife. We need not agree with 
George W. Alger that “‘a civilization that bores its benef. 
ciaries is perhaps even worse than one which overworks 
its slaves.”” When we read that in New York City alone 
there are each year at least twice as many homicides as in 
England and Wales, we can ignore the implication of the 
immensity of the group of the unadjusted and unhappy trom 
which the participants in our appalling crime record must be 
drawn. We are free to assume that it does no particular harm 
for millions of well-meaning people to be stampeded in this 
wild direction or in that, all for the lack of any knowledge or 
conception of truths they might readily have learned from 
man’s previous experience. We need have no concern over 
the general state of mental and cultural activity in our 
community, with our proportion of Babbitts and, by the 
same token, with the proportion of gifted men who go 
through life handicapped by the crudities and limitations of 
an Arrowsmith. If there is no connection between these 
matters and adult education, the discussion is theoretical. 
It is, in the bad sense of the word, “‘academic.” If, on the 
other hand, we are not satisfied with things as they are, and 
if we are not fatalists, it is, I submit, well worth while to 
turn our attention to adult education, not as a means ol 
bringing about the millennium, but as an agency of very 
definite importance in making life better worth living for the 
American citizen. 
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LAW, LIBERTY, AND PROGRESS 
By HENRY W. FARNAM 


AILING at law and law-makers has become of late 

one of our popular national sports. The attack is 

sometimes aimed at federal legislation which seems 

to invade the rights of the States; sometimes 

at all legislation, whether state or federal, which seems to 

restrict the personal liberty of the railer. Some of the critics 

resort to invective, some to sarcasm, some to paradox, and 

now anyone who advocates a law for social betterment does 

so at his peril. He is liable to be classed with promoters of 

nostrums and cure-alls and may even be stigmatized as an 
idealist. 

The writer is not blind to the folly of trying to reform the 
world. He is quite conscious of the unwisdom of many of 
the efforts to reform small parts of it. He ranges himself at 
the very outset with those who say that we have too many 
laws, both state and national. He would like to see conduct 
regulated more by manners and custom and less by law. 
When law is resorted to, he believes the presumption, in case 
of doubt, to be in favor of state as against federal action. But 
to say that we have too many laws is a truism which gets us 
nowhere, unless we can agree upon some principle of elimina- 
tion. To complain of too many laws is like complaining that 
there are too many automobiles on the roads. Every auto- 
mobilist who is not interested in the motor-car business 
would doubtless subscribe to this doctrine. But, if he is asked 
which automobile he would eliminate, he will certainly not 
remove his own. As every automobilist will make an excep- 
tion in his own case, the universal assent to the proposition 
that we have too many automobiles has no meaning, because 
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it connotes something different to each one who uses it. The 
same is true of law. Those who are most vigorous in denounc. 
ing the multiplicity of laws are the last ones to surrender the 
particular law in which they are interested. We have the 
reductio ad absurdum of the slogan “too many laws” and 
“no more amendments” in the case of those who, while 
waxing indignant at the multiplicity of constitutional 
amendments, would yet favor an amendment of their own, 
limiting amendment. It is time that those who would 
express an opinion on the very important subject of legisla- 
tion should follow the method to which we owe all scientific 
progress and study causes by the observation of facts, 
before they indulge in denunciation or pillory those whom 
they consider guilty of political heterodoxy. 

Let us look then for the cause of legislation and ask, first 
of all, why do we have any laws? Why do we not let each 
one do as he pleases, capture his food and his raiment and 
his women wherever he can and keep them until a stronger 
takes them from him? The reason is that in the end man 


can get much more out of life by an orderly system of 


production and exchange and by observing certain standards 
of conduct. Thus property rights and family rights are 
recognized, and, if they are to be secured, those who violate 
them and prefer a more primitive type of existence must 
be restrained or invited to go elsewhere. Robbery and 
homicide have, therefore, become taboo between individuals 
of every civilized political unit or state, though still recog- 
nized as proper and even praiseworthy between states 
acting as corporations. 

The great mass of our civil law and many of our criminal 
laws have to do with either the family or economic relations, 
and concern the production, exchange, consumption, and 
distribution of wealth, including its transmission from one 
generation to another. Law reflects, either as effect or cause, 
the economic system which it is made to support. Obligs 
tions were insisted upon under the feudal system which are 
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as inapplicable to a capitalistic system as the law of a 
capitalistic system 1s to communism. All law must adapt 
‘tself to the economic conditions of time and place. A 
pastoral people requires one set of rules, an agricultural, 
another, an industrial, a third. 

Now, the peculiarity of modern law is that it has had to 
adapt itself to changes in the technique of wealth production 
and distribution more revolutionary than any known to 
have taken place in any similar period of the world’s history. 
Our economic life has changed more in 150 years than in the 
previous 1,500 years, perhaps in the previous 5,000. These 
changes are familiar to every educated person. Their reaction 
on legislation is not always understood. It has been peculiar 
and almost paradoxical. When the “industrial revolution” 
struck England in the eighteenth century and began to be 
anticipated in France, industry was based upon the guild 
system. But the legislation which supported it, such as the 
Statute of Apprentices of Elizabeth in England, blocked the 
way to the factory system and prevented the utilization 
of the enhanced productive power which now became pos- 
sible. Hence Adam Smith and the Physiocrats stood for 
freedom of industry and commerce as epitomized in 
Gournay’s phrase “‘laissez faire, laissez passer.” “Hands 
off” thus became the slogan of most economists for nearly 
acentury, and some of them still repeat it. 

And yet within a very few years the factory system pro- 
duced evils so flagrant that nothing but legislation could 
stop them. In the words of Gibbins, there was “‘a fearful 
spread through the factory districts of Manchester of epi- 
demic disease owing to the over-work, scanty food, wretched 
clothing, long hours, bad ventilation, and over-crowding 
in unhealthy dwellings of the work people, especially the 
children.” To remedy the worst of these evils Parliament 
passed in 1802 the first factory act. Though this soon be- 
came a dead letter, and though for many years it was im- 
possible to arouse the interest of the ruling classes in the 
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suffering of the children and women, yet through the per. 
sistency of a few men who saw farther than their contem. 
poraries — “‘professional reformers” as they would now 
be called — other acts were passed. Peel’s act became the 
forerunner of a long series of laws in all of the industrial 
nations of the world, designed to check the evils which were 
found to accompany the new industrial system. Thus, while 
the modern economic era was ushered in by a demand for the 
repeal of laws, its progress has been a prolific source of new 
legislation. In a short article it is impossible to enter into a 
full enumeration of the many changes commonly included 
under the general term progress, which have stimulated 
legislation. It will suffice to mention some of the more 
familiar types. 

One of the most important of these changes is the revolu- 
tion, not only in industry but in our daily life, caused by 
mechanical and technical inventions. Half a century ago the 
main stress was laid upon the changes in industry and labor 
conditions effected by such things as the steam-engine, the 
power loom, the steamship, and the railroad, but the more 
recent advances, such as the development of hydro-electric 
power, the gasoline engine, the airplane, the movie, the 
telephone, and the radio, have influenced the daily lite of 
everyone, whether engaged in industry or not. Traffic on the 
highways has been revolutionized by the automobile as much 
as long distance travel was revolutionized by the railroad, 
and with it have come accidents necessitating the examina- 
tion of drivers, the registration of cars, and innumerable 
traffic rules which, drastic as they seem, and violative of 
what seemed the fundamentals of personal rights in a horse- 
drawn age, still fall short of checking the evil. Accidents 
are increasing at an alarming rate, and deaths by automobile 
figure prominently in our vital statistics. Even the harmless 
pedestrian is no longer allowed to indulge in Charles the 
Second’s pastime of sauntering, but broad white lines show 
him where he must cross the street. He may not rest in peace 
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‘fhe is willing to get killed but goes to his grave branded as a 
“jay -walker.” 

Traffic regulations are cited as a type of law growing di- 
rectly out of new inventions, because they are familiar and 
generally non-controversial. They are commonly accepted 
as necessary even by those who violate them. But the reason- 
ing that appl ies to them applies to the legion of laws that 
come under the head of factory and safety legislation, such 
as laws requiring safety appliances, restricting the labor of 
women and children, prescribing precautions against fire 
and disease, not only in factories but in mines, in quarries, 
and on the sea. 

Each new law in this long series had to overcome stiff 
resistance when first introduced, but few laws providing for 
better sanitary conditions, or for shorter hours of labor, or for 
the general welfare of workers have been repealed, though 
some have been modified in detail and some have been over- 
thrown on constitutional grounds by our courts. In other 
words, it is fair to say that the general experience of mankind 
has justified the enactment of laws regulating the conditions 
of labor. The reason for this is obvious. New inventions and 
new methods have led to new evils, economic, sanitary, and 
social, which do not cure themselves and which have come 
so suddenly that there has been no time for the creation of a 
customary law, still less of social conventions, to deal with 
them. In the time of Queen Elizabeth, Sir Thomas Gresham 
observed that bad money drives out good money, and we 
have now learned that this so-called Gresham’s law applies 
to many things besides currency. If two manufacturers are 
competing, and one can make money by employing labor 
under unsanitary conditions, his competitors are almost 
forced to descend to his level, even though it may be for the 
interest of the employers as a group and of society in the long 
tun to conform to higher standards. These higher standards 
can be maintained only by a general rule of action binding 
on all and made either by governmental authority or by the 
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co-operative effort of some strong guild or association, just 
as the standard of the currency can be maintained only by 
outlawing coins below a certain weight and fineness. The 
ideal would undoubtedly be to have such rules self-imposed, 
To a certain extent, professional associations do establish 
standards. But it takes a long time to formulate them and 
much trouble to maintain them, and in most cases the only 
effective and practical measure, once granted the evil, js 
law. Self-help is clearly of no value where children are con. 
cerned, inasmuch as they have neither the physical nor the 
mental ability to organize for self-protection, and their 
only escape is to die young, as they did in the early days of 
the factory system. 

But there are other evil incidents of technical progress not 
so generally recognized. New inventions not only introduce 
new dangers to life and health, they furnish new conven- 
iences to criminals. Fire-arms, high explosives, improved 
drilling tools are familiar examples. The automobile has 
encouraged crime by furnishing the most handy means both 
of reaching distant hunting grounds and of making a quick 
get-away. It also has become one of the common objects of 
theft, doubtless because it supplies its own transportation. 
The automobile accounts for a good deal of the bold de- 
fiance of law by professional criminals. 

Apart from mechanical inventions, our age has witnessed 
truly marvellous progress in business organization. Adam 
Smith thought that in his day there were only four kinds of 
business — banking, insurance, canals, and water-works — 
to which the principle of the joint-stock company was 
applicable without a monopoly grant. To-day it has become 
almost the normal form of organization for every business 
from railroads and steel mills to lunch counters. Even families 
are now occasionally incorporated. Abuses have grown up in 
connection with the enormous power wielded by large cor- 
porations, and no method of checking them has as yet been 
devised ‘excepting legislation. Many of these laws are still 
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on trial, many of them have doubtless been ill-judged, but 
anv fair-minded observer must concede that, in view of the 
great power developed by corporations, nothing but legis- 
‘ation could have imposed the checks which have curbed the 
abuses of that power. Many of those who now criticise the 
jrastic and sometimes unwise provisions of such laws seem 
to have quite forgotten the abuses which led to them. 

The progress of science is another active stimulus to social 
legislation, not only because it has introduced, with new 
power, new possibilities of abuse, but also because it has 
taught us the social reactions of things which were formerly 
supposed to concern only the individual. With beneficent 
anaesthetics like opium and cocaine, science has opened the 
door to demoralizing drug habits and necessitated laws 
against drug pedlars. With a wider knowledge of the causes 
of disease, things once thought innocuous are now known 
to be harmful both to the individual and to society. Laws 
are made for lead factories as the result of what science has 
taught us regarding lead poisoning. Engineering works are 
put under supervision on account of what science has taught 
us regarding the caisson disease. Anti-spitting rules and 
compulsory vaccination are more familiar examples of the 
same tendency. 

Science discovered that the terrible disease known as 
“phossy jaw” was caused by the use of white or yellow 
phosphorus in the manufacture of matches. Science also 
discovered that by substituting sesqui-sulphide of phos- 
phorus the process could be made innocuous to the workers, 
and that the lives of many children who were poisoned 
by putting matches in their mouths could be saved. But the 
sesqui-sulphide process cost a little more than the old process, 
and no single manufacturer could afford to use it unless his 
competitors used it. State law in such a situation would be of 
no avail, unless all of the States could be induced to pass an 
identical law on the subject, because it would be so very easy 
tor the industry to move from States having strict laws about 
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it to States having none. The end could be, and was ulti. 
mately, accomplished by imposing a federal tax on the use of 
white phosphorus to prevent its use, just as state bank notes 
have been driven out of circulation by the tax laid upon 
them. But the bill, though finally passed, met with the same 
fallacious arguments which are now so popular in other 
fields. We were told that it was paternalistic; that it was a 
usurpation of federal power; that it was a violation of per. 
sonal liberty. It did, undoubtedly, violate personal liberty. 
It violated the liberty of the manufacturer to use the cheap. 
est process he could find, but it safeguarded the liberty of 
girls in the shop to work without being exposed to a cruel 
and often fatal disease. It violated the liberty of the father 
to let his children play with poisonous matches, but it saved 
the liberty of the child to live. It gave a new duty to the 
federal government, but there is not a State among the forty- 
eight that has been deprived of any power or privilege, ot 
whose citizens are not benefited, by the passage of the law. 
Indeed, the reasons which induced our government to pro- 
hibit the use of poisonous phosphorus, had, long before the 
act of 1912 had been passed, led the principal match-pro- 
ducing nations of the world to unite by treaty in the sup- 
pression of phossy jaw, so that the problem was recognized 
as international. This example is cited to show how industrial 
hygiene and preventive medicine have proved the need of 
laws which would not have been understood, and which 
would have been generally resented half a century ago. 
They are still resented as a violation of personal rights by 
people who have not learned the reason for passing them. 
The prohibition law is another case in point, and I make no 
apology for referring to it. Drunkenness was recognized as an 
evil as far back as the days of Noah, but was considered a 
matter for family or neighborhood control. The principal 
intoxicating drinks in Europe for many centuries were wine, 
or beer, and wine was commonly diluted with water. But 
science introduced the art of making distilled intoxicants of 
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high power and low price. In the early part of the eighteenth 
century London gin shops advertised that people might get 
drunk for a penny, and that clean straw in comfortable 
cellars would be provided for customers. This was a great 
hoon for the individualist, but even Merry England saw that 
this kind of debauchery was not very useful to the wife and 
children of the drunkard, and passed the gin act of 1736. 
This statute, like many another, gave rise to riots and illicit 
trade, and was repealed after seven years. But other restric- 
tive acts were passed in England and generally throughout 
the civilized world. In the nineteenth century the im- 
proved methods of business organization, the great joint- 
stock company, and the novel advertising technique gave a 
new power to the traffic in intoxicants. Science had pro- 
oressed in the meantime and taught us that most of the 
popular beliefs regarding the benefits to health of alcohol 
rest on an illusion, while in the economic field it was recog- 
nized as a powerful cause of waste, pauperism, and crime, 
and a serious handicap to production. These things were 
brought out more than a quarter of a century ago by the 
Committee of Fifty. Long before National Prohibition had 
become a reality, the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
required total abstinence for its members in the public 
interest. Since that time, the speeding up of all traffic 
through the automobile, enhanced by the diffusion of 
wealth, which has brought the motor car within the reach 
of millions who never owned a horse, has increased the social 
menace, even of mild intoxication, a thousandfold. We can- 
not enjoy the automobile and have unrestricted drinking. 
Hence the United States is not the only country which has 
increased its restrictions. More severe laws have become 
almost universal. 

Prohibition may be, and doubtless is, open to objections, 
but some tightening of the lid was bound to come as the 
inevitable consequence of technical and scientific progress. 
The act restricting the sale of alcoholic beverages in Quebec, 
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the most “liberal” law of the kind in Canada, would have 
seemed impossibly drastic a few years ago. Only Bolshevik 
Russia has returned to the unrestricted use of vodka, after 
some years of inefficient effort at control, and celebrated the 


event, according to the press dispatches, by an orgy of 


drunkenness. 

With the progress of science, we are bound to have more 
and more invasions of the liberty of the individual in the 
interest of the common weal. Some of the proposals may be 
unwisely framed. The machinery for executing them may be, 
and often is, inadequate. The laws may fail to take account 
of the indirect effects which almost always accompany any 
new regulation of life. But to ignore the reason for such laws 
merely reveals the ignorance of the objector. 

Another cause of legislation lies in the increase of popula- 
tion, which is generally regarded as a sign of progress, but 
also creates new problems. There is no acute tenement- 
house question where each settler can get for the asking a 
farm of 160 acres and plant his house in the middle of it. 
It is the congestion of population in our cities which causes 
the housing problem and leads to laws specifying how 
tenement-houses shall be built, in order to provide for light, 
air, and safety against fires. It is the general growth in 


population which has involved the threatened exhaustion of 


our lumber supply, and necessitated laws providing for 
increased protection against forest fires, and for re-forestation 
in the interest of future generations. The whole conservation 
movement, with the legislation that accompanies it, is the 
result in the main of an increase in population. 

The popular diffusion of wealth which has been so re- 
markable in our country, involving high wages, short work- 
ing hours, and more leisure for the masses, also creates new 
problems. Traffic on the highways i is a very different thing 
in these days of “Fords” and “Stars” from what it w as in 
the equine era or even in the early automobile era. The 
increase and diffusion of wealth have put a wonderfully 
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convenient but dangerous machine into the hands of a grow- 
‘ng number of young and inexperienced people, to say noth- 
‘ng of criminals and degenerates, who endanger the safety 
f others unless restrained. The surplus revenue enjoyed by 
many offers a new temptation to swindling schemes, and 
requires laws against fraudulent stock promotions. Legis- 
lation is the price which we pay for our greater wealth. 

This cursory review shows that the innovations, funda- 
mental and unprecedented, which constitute modern prog- 
ress, such as technical improvements, business organization, 
scientific discovery, the increase in population, and the dif- 
fusion of wealth, to mention but a few examples, inevitably 
create new problems with which the old laws were unable to 
cope, and call for new regulations in order to secure their 
enjoyment by the people as a whole. Unless we recognize 
this basic fact, we cannot discuss legislation with intelli- 
gence. If mankind had the wisdom to develop and enforce 
social inhibitions to prevent these abuses, legislation would 
be unnecessary. But mankind has never had, and probably 
never will show, such foresight. In many cases, the mass of 
the people are not aware of the evils until instructed by 
others, and even if they know them, there is no time for new 
social habits to form. So rapidly do inventions and discoveries 
crowd upon us that “manners” cannot keep pace with them. 
Public opinion itself, as far as it is articulate, is strongly in- 
fluenced by great commercial interests which can carry on an 
active propaganda either for or against a certain measure 
through straight advertising, through the press, the movies, 
and even the radio. Constant reiteration plants a false idea 
in the minds of people who have no ability to look up the 
tacts for themselves. History itself has been distorted by 
this kind of publicity. The mere omission of an important 
piece of information may be used by those interested to 
influence public opinion. We had a striking illustration of this 
at the time of the meeting of the World’s Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union in Scotland in the summer of 1925, 
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when those who controlled the radio refused to broadcast 
the speeches of the President, Miss Gordon, and Lady Astor. 
unless they would eliminate all reference to prohibition. 

Even when people are aware of an evil, united and volun. 
tary action is almost impossible. This is shown in the history 
of the Consumers’ League. When that society was formed, it 
had what seemed a rational and practical programme. The 
evils of long hours and unsanitary conditions in the work of 
women and children were recognized, and made a strong 
appeal to the sympathies, especially of women. It seemed 
natural to suppose, therefore, that if women as purchasers 
would insist on buying only things which were made under 
good sanitary conditions, the pressure of public opinion 
would remove the evil through the simple operation of the 
oft-invoked law of supply and demand. But it did not, and 
the Consumers’ League has found by actual trial that only 
legislation will get results. This experience has all the value of 
a laboratory experiment to show the difficulty of controlling 
widespread social evils by voluntary action. 

What has been said refers mainly to legislation in the pub- 
lic interest, or what is commonly called social legislation, be- 
cause that is the kind which is to-day most frequently 
attacked. Nothing has been said regarding the vast amount 
of legislation which has a purely commercial motive, and 
which is intended to line the pockets of those who promote't. 
Nor has much been said regarding the extent to which many 
of the abuses which need correction are themselves the out- 
come of this kind of legislation. In fact, much of what we call 
“progress” has been promoted by laws which aimed only at 
increasing production and profits, but ignored the social 
evils which followed. Our protective tariff was deliberately 
intended, in the words of Hamilton, to give employment to 
children “‘of tender age.”” The development of our railroads, 
with the abuses of power which led to state and federal 
regulation, was made possible only by legalizing joint-stock 
companies with limited liability and the power of eminent 
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domain. Our great combinations popularly called “trusts 
could not have existed without state laws directly and de- 
liberately encouraging them, but doing little or nothing to 
control them. 

To one who has studied social and economic history realis- 
tically and who has been trained in the careful verification 
and interpretation of facts, much of the current discussion of 

legislation has a singularly unreal and archaic sound. Instead 
of evidence, we are treated to catchwords and question- 
begging epithets. People who have every reason to maintain 
respect for law for the protection of their own property rights 
are willing, under the irritation of some law which they dislike, 
to indulge in wholesale denunciation of law-makers as a class 
and give aid and comfort to criminals. Even men of high 
academic standing are not above throwing out sweeping ex- 
pressions of opinion as if they were facts and giving us slogans 
for arguments. 

The most over-worked of all of these slogans at present is 
“liberty.” Let us stop a moment to see what that word 
means. Obviously it means absence of restraint. It is, there- 
fore, a negative, abstract term. It is so abstract that, unless 
qualified, it means nothing. At a given time and place such a 
qualification is often added by implication. To most of the 
early Puritans, liberty meant freedom to worship God accord- 
ing to their consciences. To some of their descendants it 
means freedom to buy a cocktail. In fact, there may be as 
many different kinds of liberty as there are possible restraints 
to be negatived. There is physical liberty or freedom from the 
restraints of disease and physical weakness. A cripple or an 
invalid is not physically free. There is mental and moral 
liberty or freedom from the inhibitions of ignorance and 
habit. The illiterate man is not free in a reading and writing 
society. The slave to a drug habit is not really free, because 
his will power is fettered. There is economic liberty or free- 

lom from the restraints of poverty which prevent a man 
from entering the market as a real competitor for goods or 
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wages. In short, like the spirits which set the swine of Gadara 
rushing down a steep place into the sea, our liberties are |e. 
gion, and legal liberty or freedom from the restraints of 
government is only one of them. Yet it is the one which js 
usually singled out for discussion, as if it were the only one 

Now, many of our legal restraints on liberty are impos 
solely because they make other forms of liberty possible. 
Physical liberty has been promoted by compulsory vaccina- 
tion laws which have nearly eliminated what was on 
a scourge of humanity, yet are still criticised by many 
Mental liberty has been promoted by compulsory idlncntien ! 
laws which have forced parents to send their children 
school. Economic liberty has been promoted by labor laws 
which make the wage-receiver more efficient and prevent 
the stunting of his growth and strength by over-work in 
childhood or in unsanitary surroundings. 

The test, then, of every law which restricts personal liberty 
is this: Does it make for liberty in the larger and real sense? 
This test can only be applied by a careful study of the facts. 
To try to discredit a proposed law by resorting to phrases 
and catchwords is simply to muddy the stream of thought 
and to give us heat when we need light. It is a mere platitude 
to condemn a law because it infringes personal liberty. 
There are few laws which do not. Yet many people repeat 
this objection to laws which they dislike with as much con 
fidence as if they had uttered an idea, when they have onl} 
expressed an emotion. 

We are supposed to live in the age of science, but those 
who apply the methods of science are a small minority. 
When public questions are concerned, opinion is still swayed 
by political doctrines. As William G. Sumner said twenty 
years ago: “Doctrines are the most frightful nyrants to 
which men are ever subject, because doctrines get inside 4 
man’s own reason and betray him against himself.”’ “The 
people acquiesce in the doctrine and applaud it because 
they hear the politicians and editors repeat it, and the 
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joliticians and editors repeat it because they think it is 
popular. So it grows.” . _ 7 

Some doctrines have become a veritable fetish. Writers 
who would look upon human sacrifices as barbarous are 
quite willing to sacrifice the lives and health of women and 
children to the cult of a political doctrine. So obsessed are 
they with the evils of excessive legislation that they overlook 
the greater evils of corrupt and ineffective enforcement. 

\fany doctrines come to be used in a sense quite foreign 
to the ideas of those who originated them. “Laissez faire” 
was in the early days the watchword of those who favored 
progress in opposition to vested interests. At present it has 
its most vociferous disciples among the spokesmen of the 
vested interests that, having profited by the legislation of 
the past, now say, “hands off.” The modern liberal is often 
liberal only to himself. He is sometimes a conservative 
motoring under last year’s number plate. His party name, 
like the gaudy labels which cover his baggage on his return 
from his annual trips to Europe, records, not the place to 
which he is going, but the places which he has left behind. 
What is proclaimed as the faith of a liberal often looks, when 
applied, like the creed of a tory. 

Liberty, especially personal liberty, makes a strong appeal 
to all of us, because we are all selfish, and the term personal 
liberty means to each of us the liberty to do what suits his 
personal tastes. But our Constitution was not adopted to 
secure absolute liberty. With the felicity of diction which 
marks this wonderful document it aims to secure ‘‘the 
blessings of liberty.” If liberty is to be a blessing and not a 
curse, it must be a liberty which subserves, not the crude 
egotism of the individual, but the “general welfare.” It must 


bea liberty promoting civilized progress under the restraints 
of law. 














EUROPE AND THE RENAISSANCE 
OF ISLAM 


By A. E. PRINCE 


T the outset of the Great War, Western civiliza- 
tion ruled the world. The map of the earth was 
splashed all over with European domination, and 
the sun never set on the empires of England, 

France, Germany, and Holland. If political control was not 
definitely gained, economic penetration was fostered, and 
Christian missions were encouraged. As a result of this 
European supremacy, many advantages accrued to the 
subordinate Asiatic and African peoples, the colonizing 
achievements of Britain in Egypt and those of France in 
Morocco being especially notable. Western civilization saw 
its work and it was good; it was making the earth and man 
in its own image. True, European self-complacency had been 
disturbed by the defeat inflicted upon Russia by Oriental 
Japan; but a soothing anodyne was found in the reflection 
that Japan was virtually Westernized,a daughter, by adop- 
tion and grace. 

The Great War seemed to be another step in the Euro- 
peanization of the world. Germany’s overseas empire van- 
ished, but much of it passed to Britain. In the Orient, new 
acquisitions were made by the Allied powers, mostly at the 
expense of Turkey, in Syria, Palestine, and Mesopotamia. 
The sacred cities of the Moslem faith — Mecca, Medina, and 
Jerusalem — fell under Western “influence,” if not actual 
control. The transcendent merit of European culture and 
European political ascendancy became a cardinal doctrine 
not only in the West but also among the intelligentsia of 
Eastern communities, who spelt Progress and Europe with 
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almost the same letters and mesmerized themselves by 
looking fixedly at the brightness of European glory. 

Recent years have, however, witnessed a remarkable 
change, and a new era in the world’s history is being brought 
in. The political, economic, intellectual, and religious 
ascendancy of Europe is threatened, because non-European 
communities are awakening from their hypnotic trance of 
subordination and are rising against Western domination. 
In China the Shanghai revolts against the “foreign 
devils” reveal this temper of the Orient, and in India the 
demand for home rule is growing in volume and intensity. 
Throughout the Moslem world —in Turkey, Egypt, Pales- 
tine, Syria, Morocco — there is a vast movement which 
stirs and heaves against Europe. It is a striking phenomenon. 

Why is European supremacy being challenged? A few 
generalizations may be offered by way of a tentative answer. 
In the first place, President Wilson’s doctrine of self-deter- 
mination is partly responsible for this challenge. Anyone 
who, like myself, was in direct contact with the Moslems in 
Egypt, Palestine, or elsewhere during the last years of the 
war will bear witness to the electrifying effect of Wilson’s 
evangel of national freedom. Secondly, the mutual vilifica- 
tions and unmeasured invectives used by the Allies and their 
enemies came to be accepted at their face value by non- 
Europeans, especially when the evidence of proved atrocities 
gave color to the charges of barbarism. Moreover, when 
Asiatic and African subjects were pressed into the service of 
“the fell incensed opposites,” familiarity with Westerners, 
at that time often seen at their worst, bred a degree of con- 
tempt. Further, Europe’s decline in prestige, her exhaustion 
of man-power and material resources, were acutely sensed by 
the wily Oriental; Europe seemed to be committing hara- 
kari on the very doorstep of the East. The process of Euro- 
pean peace-making failed to inspire respect among outside 
observers: Versailles appeared to them a “peace with a 
vengeance,” while their own Near East Treaty of Sévres did 
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not materialize for two years and, when it came, was stained 
by injustice. Soon the victors, Britain and France, appeared 
to be squabbling over the spoils. And to-day European pre. 
dominance is being undermined by the machinations of 
Bolshevik Russia, eager to foment discord between the 
capitalistic imperial governments and their dependent 
populations. Kipling, a philosopher of empire, has dwelt 
eloquently upon the “white man’s burden” of control over 
backward races. These races are now declaring themselves 
not only fit but ready to relieve the white man of his self. 
imposed task. 

Nowhere is the insurgence against European supremacy 
more pronounced than in Mohammedan countries, and this 
circumstance may be largely attributed to the fact that they 
are passing through a “‘renaissance’’ epoch. That remarkable 
movement which revolutionized the Western peoples in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries seems to have found its 
counterpart in the present stage of development of Islam. 
Mediaevalism formerly rested upon the Moslem communi- 
ties, but to-day they are undergoing a transition to modern 
ways. A new spirit is breathing through them, transforming 
politics, economics, society, and religion itself. Or to vary the 
metaphor — into the old bottles of Islam a new wine is being 
poured, a blend of nationalism and rationalism — the most 
potent and dangerous liquors of the age. 

» The European Renaissance was, as we know, marked by 
the disappearance of the mediaeval concept of a universal 
Christian commonwealth, with its temporal sovereign the 
Holy Roman Emperor and its spiritual head the Pope; this 
universalism was replaced by a system of nation states, each 
associated with a definite home-country enjoying more or 
less stable boundaries. Up to the present, the Moslem world 
has been dominated by a somewhat similar theory of univer- 
salism, the Caliph standing as the symbol of unity. The word 
Caliph, it should be remembered, means successor of the 


Prophet of God, Mohammed; but the Caliph must not be 
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regarded as a spiritual head in the sense of the Occidental 
Pope, controlling an elaborate ecclesiastical organization and 
dictating dogma. He was in theory the temporal head of 
Islam, corresponding to the Holy Roman Emperor of the 
West; he was the “Commander of the Faithful,” protecting 
the faith with the sword and extending its sway on earth. It 
is true that the Caliphate has not actually wielded universal 
authority since its early days, although the Ommayyad 
Caliphs at Damascus exercised wide power. It is also true 
that the claim of the Ottoman Turkish Sultans to be the 
successors of the Arab Caliphs has continually been chal- 
lenged. Not indeed until the eighteenth century, when the 
dismemberment of their dominions had begun, did the Turks 
lay much stress on their connection with the Caliphate. 
Nevertheless, the theory of universal supremacy expressed 
in this institution did exist as a significant factor in in- 
ternational relations. 

But in recent momentous years, the Caliphate of Islam 
as well as the Sultanate of Turkey has come to an end. 
Out of the ruins of the old universalism, we may now expect 
to see a new nationalism emerge triumphant and new nation 
states arise. 

Turkey has certainly become a modern nation state to an 
extent never before achieved. She has acquired a “definite 
home-country with more or less stable boundaries.”’ It is 
unnecessary to recall in detail the encroachments on her 
distended territories culminating in the Treaty of Sévres of 
ig20 and the seizure by the Greeks of Smyrna, or to describe 
the remarkable “nationalist”’ revival organized by Mustapha 
Kemal. In the readjustment which took place at Lausanne, 
Turkey acquired what may, in general, be deemed stable 
frontiers — although many experts will question the perma- 
nence of a settlement which assigns to her Eastern Thrace 
and Constantinople. To the satisfactory rectification of her 
boundaries there was, however, one exception, the Mosul 
vilayet. Involving the Kurdish and other racial problems, oil 
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interests and strategic considerations, Mosul was disputed by 
Turkey and Britain, the mandatory power for Irak (Meso. 
potamia). As is well known, the Treaty of Lausanne left the 
matter to the Council of the League of Nations. After some 
delay, its Commission of Inquiry announced its decision, 
which proved unacceptable to both sides. At last year’s 
meeting of the Assembly of the League, a deadlock ensued 
till it was agreed to ask the International Court at the Hague 
to define the Council’s function in the dispute. The Court 
ruled that the Council acted not merely as a mediator but as 
an arbitrator; accordingly this body, partly influenced by the 
Laidoner Commission’s report on Turkish atrocities, made a 
definite award in favor of Britain, on condition that she 
prolong her mandatory control over Irak beyond the term 
expiring in 1928. By this decision Turkey is profoundly dis- 
turbed; she feels that she has been defrauded of her “legiti- 
mate” boundaries as a nation state. Immediately after the 
award, therefore, she concluded a mutual neutrality alliance 
with Bolshevik Russia, directed primarily against Britain but 
menacing the whole group of Western European powers, who 
had just negotiated the Locarno compacts. Opposed to this 
group, a pan-Asiatic and pan-Islamic coalition may material- 
ize out of the Turco-Russian nucleus. Hence the question 
of the Mosul frontier still threatens the world’s peace. 

Again, Turkey has lately developed a more intense national 
sentiment than ever before. The bonds of kinship, common 
language and literature, common religion, and, above all, 
common memories and traditions, have been strengthened. 
The vicissitudes of fortune have cemented her citizens 
together. Moreover, the elements in the state of alien 
character have in large measure been eliminated. The eco- 
nomic and judicial privileges enjoyed by foreigners under 
the system of “Capitulations” have been abolished. The 
policy of enforcing uniformity and purging the country of 
foreign communities has been executed in brutal fashion; but 
Turkey is now mistress in her own house, and all residents 
are subject to the common law of the land. 
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Another illuminating index to the new Turkey is the 
change of capital from Constantinople to Angora in the heart 
of the Anatolian plateau, which is free from the taint of 
cosmopolitanism and corruption and represents the best 
interests of the Ottoman people. Although its accommoda- 
tion is at present most inadequate for the seat of government, 
proposals have been made to build an imposing city, “a new 
Washington.” A noteworthy effect of this transference has 
been the ruin of one of the great cities of the world, which has 
bulked large in history since the days of the Roman Empire; 
the “decline and fall” of Constantinople seems to be 
associated with the rise and growth of nationalist Turkey. 

Egypt is another Moslem nation state coming into exist- 
ence. Fired by the gospel of self-determination, she has 
struck out for home rule and freedom from British suprem- 
acy, beneficial in most respects as this indubitably has 
been. It should be recalled that Lord Milner (formerly the 
creat administrator of Egypt) and Lord Allenby (conqueror 
of the Holy Land and the post-war High Commissioner of 
Egypt) had both urged an enlightened policy of replacing the 
British Protectorate by an independent sovereignty, conso- 
nant with the safeguarding of British imperial interests in the 
Suez Canal, and elsewhere. It was only after an unfortunate 
delay that their recommendations were accepted; and when 
in 1922 Sultan Fuad became King and Zaghlul Pasha was 
made nationalist Prime Minister, aggressive measures were 
adopted, resulting in serious anti-European demonstrations. 

Then, in 1924, the Egyptian government peremptorily 
demanded the evacuation by the British of the Sudan, the 
region containing the Blue and White Niles, whose waters 
form for Egypt “the life-giving stream.” Against this claim 
to control the Sudan, however, the British stood firm. Even 
the Labor Prime Minister Ramsay MacDonald, favorable 
though he was to Egyptian nationalism, refused to surrender 
“tesponsibilities as a trustee for the Sudan people” — 
economic considerations connected with the development of 
the Sudan as a great cotton-producing area within the 
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British Empire doubtless weighing no less heavily in his 
policy than the fiduciary idealism! A startling event then 
changed the complexion of affairs — the murder in Cairo of 
Sir Lee Stack, Governor General of the Sudan. For the 
— ultimatum issued soon after his funeral, Allenby 
is said to have been responsible. If so, it was to be regretted, 
for he had been long admired for his administrative as well as 
his military genius. Whatever the fault, he atoned for it by 
his resignation. His strong hand and fine insight will be 
sorely missed by Europeans in the Near East. One prov ision 
of this ultimatum asserted that Britain proposed to irrigate 
for cotton-growing in the Sudan no fewer than a million 
acres; the apprehensions of the Egyptians of an insufficient 
water-supply were thereby increased. Although the ultima. 
tum was subsequently toned down, Britain has re-assumed 
more authority in Egypt, British advisers now controlling 
the departments of Finance, Justice, and the Interior. But 
this is not likely to be the last word in the Egyptian problem 
of nationalism. Moreover, the Sudan will feel the repercus- 
sion of movements in Islam; the land of the Mahdi fanaticism 
may again trouble Britain. 

Even more remarkable than recent developments in 
Egypt has been the rise of the Arab states. The phoenix, a 
bird of Araby, is fabled to have lived five hundred years, 
made itself a nest of spices, and burnt itself to ashes, only to 
come forth with fresh life for a similar era. Is this an inapt 


parallel to the story of Araby itself? Inspired by the creed of 


Mohammed in the seventh century, the Arabs created a vast 
empire and a brilliant culture; but after a few hundred years 
both became extinct. Are the Arabs to-day entering on a new 
lease of life? Truly Arab nationalism seems to be insurgent. 
During the Great War, a descendant of Mohammed, Hus- 
sein, Grand Sherif of Mecca, revolted against Turkey and 
supported the Allies, entertaining ambitions of ruling an 
Arab empire in Arabia, Palestine, and Syria. In the Palestine 
campaign, his aid (directed by the scholar-soldier, Colonel 
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Lawrence) was rewarded by the Kingdom of the Hejaz. His 
enlightened son Emir Feisal was given control of eastern 
Syria till the French expelled him from Damascus, where- 
upon the British installed him as King of Irak. Another son 
Abdullah was made ruler of Transjordania. But Hussein 
became suspect as a dependent of Britain, incapable of 
protecting the pilgrims to Mecca; and he has recently been 
driven to seek British protection in Cyprus. His victorious 
rival is the able Ibn Saud, standard-bearer of the Wahabis, 
a puritan group organized in the eighteenth century in pro- 
test against the demoralizing influences of the Turks. Ibn 
Saud has inspired the Wahabis to purge Mecca of Western 
secularizing tendencies and to capture Medina. Forcing 
Hussein to abdicate and his son and successor Ali to sur- 
render his crown, Ibn Saud has emerged as the powerful 
ruler of northern and central Arabia from the Red Sea to the 
Persian Gulf. The wider effects of his triumph upon Islam 
remain to be seen. It may, however, be suggested that, as a 
result, the hold of Abdullah upon Transjordania and of 
Feisal upon Irak may be rendered precarious; at present both 
are negotiating with Ibn Saud with a view to the delimiting 
of frontiers. Will the centre of gravity in Islam shift back 
to Arabia, its original seat? Will Sultan Ibn Saud be able to 
retain the leadership of aggressive Arab nationalism? Or 
will some champion arise in Syria? 

Nationalist feeling is rampant also among the Arabs in 
Palestine. Representing five-sixths of the population, they 
have sorely resented the allocation of that country to the 
Jews as a “national home.” Consequently, they have refused 
to co-operate with the administration set up by Britain, the 
mandatory power, and grave disturbances have occurred. 
Against immediate revolts, however, there is a restraining 
influence in the person of the new High Commissioner, 
Field Marshal Plumer. 

France is another European power whose mandatory 
authority in the Near East forms a target of attack. In Syria 
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she has had to face six revolts in the last six years, the latest 
being the most formidable. It is true that the Druses who are 
mainly responsible for the troubles are not Moslems; they 
have their own esoteric religious doctrines. But their rising 
has received considerable Arab support. To the freedom. 
loving mountaineers of the Jebel Druse, the Turks had for- 
merly to concede virtual autonomy, and now they have 
thrown down the gauntlet to France in resentment of the 
actions of a tactless French governor. The recent insurrection 
spread to Damascus and farther north to Homs, with the 
result that the panic-stricken French defenders bombarded 
the native quarters of Damascus with murderous barbarity, 
and that the politician-general Sarrail was recalled from his 
post as High Commissioner of Syria. His successor M. de 
Jouvenel is behaving with admirable moderation and 
firmness. 

The scramble between European powers for control of 
Morocco well-nigh precipitated a general war on two occa- 
sions prior to 1914. In the last two years Morocco has again 
come into the limelight, this time as the scene of a heroic 
revolt of the Moslem natives against foreign domination. 
The Riffs, another stubborn mountaineering people like the 
Druses, have constantly vindicated their independence 
throughout history. In the twentieth century they have 
bitterly opposed their inclusion in the Spanish zone of influ- 
ence, and inspired by a most notable personality, Abd-el- 
Krim, they dealt such blows to the Spanish army that France 
became alarmed. Hitherto the relations of France with the 
Riffs had been cordial, thanks largely to the colonizing genius 
of Marshal Lyautey. One of the cardinal principles of this 
wonderful administrator was to refrain from too exact a 
delimitation of frontiers; in accordance with this policy the 
boundary between the French zoixe and the Riffs had been 
left ill-defined. When this policy was modified a year ago, 
Abd-el-Krim promptly challenged the French, and a dra- 
matic conflict ensued which resolved itself into a fight of one 
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man and two nations. A curious feature of these Moroccan 
jevelopments has been a rapprochement between France and 
Spain. Against both, Abd-el-Krim is still holding out in his 
mountain fastnesses with troops depleted in numbers but 
indomitable in spirit. He may be crushed next season if not 
this; but it is questionable if the subjugation of the Riffs will 
be permanent. France’s extremity may be Morocco’s op- 
portunity, for these colonial wars are tremendous drains 
upon France’s resources. The way of European imperialists 
is indeed hard in view of the insurgent nationalism of the 
Moslem peoples. 

The Renaissance in Western Europe had its religious as 
well as its political aspect, resulting in the Reformation 
and Counter-Reformation. To-day the world of Islam 
is being modified on its religious side. The Reformation 
in the West shattered the mediaeval conception of univer- 
salism, large parts of Europe revolting against the supremacy 
of the Papacy. As has already been said, the Turks have 
abolished their own institution which stood for the ideal of 
universalism, the Caliphate. It is true that there is much 
resentment at this action among Mohammedans in Arabia, 
India, Egypt, and Persia. In Turkey itself the Kurds have 
risen in protest, and representatives of Moslem lands have 
met at Cairo, Riyadh, and Baku to discuss the question 
of reviving the Caliphate, various names being proposed for 
the office, including Ibn Saud, Abd-el-Krim, and even Mus- 
tapha Kemal. Whatever the issue may be, the removal of the 
Ottoman Caliphate is a sign of the new temper of the Orient. 
Furthermore, the Turkish government has disestablished 
and disendowed the Moslem church, the rich properties being 
administered by secular officials. This tendency towards 
laicization is also strikingly displayed in the dissolution of 
the Dervish monasteries — which may be compared with the 
dissolution of the monasteries in the Western Reformation. 
But the latter movement was marked by the emergence of 
national state churches. As yet, it does not appear that 
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Moslem peoples are setting up national churches, with 
special forms of organization and doctrinal beliefs. Nor jg 
there a widespread theological revolt against the orthodox 
faith such as accompanied the Reformation. Nevertheless, 
many of its adherents are manifesting an independence of 
thought which may produce a kind of “‘ Modernist” move. 
ment—not only in Turkey but even in Cairo, the citadel of 
Moslem orthodoxy. Against the new modernizing tendencies 
stand the Moslem ‘‘Fundamentalists,” the Senussi of 
Egypt and the Wahabis of Arabia, who are anxious to re- 
store the primitive simplicity of the faith. Less fanatical and 
reactionary than these, champions of a wise conservatism are 
elsewhere seeking to organize a counter-reformation in Islam, 
abolishing flagrant abuses and reviving spiritual enthusiasm, 
while cherishing the old doctrines and organization. They 
repudiate strongly any developments making for agnosticism 
or atheism. In Mustapha Kemal they perceive such tenden- 
cies, despite his professions of loyalty to Mohammedanisnm. 
Decidedly there are evidences that rationalism is coloring the 
thought of numerous Moslems. 

Indeed, the Mohammedan world is beginning to be stirred 
by an intellectual renaissance not unlike that of Western 
Europe five hundred years ago. A new spirit of critical in- 
quiry, of fearless investigation, of truth in the “dry light of 
reason” freed from the shadow of authority, is now irradiat- 
ing Islam. Every community is becoming more or less ac- 
cessible to modern influences. For example, Damascus “the 
Isolated” is now connected with the outside world by wire- 
less and by a regular automobile line that crosses the desert 
to Baghdad. A passenger air service operates from Egypt to 
Ramleh (Palestine), Amman (Transjordania), Baghdad, and 
Basra (Irak), “en route” for India. Networks of roads and 
railways are everywhere being constructed, such as the 
French roads in Morocco, and the British ‘‘ Milk and Honey 
Railway” linking up Egypt and Palestine through the Sinai 
Desert. As a result, Moslems are coming into touch as never 
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before with French, German, and British political and reli- 
gious thought, and with the economic doctrines of Karl 
Marx, and others. Discontent with their antiquated Koranic 
philosophy and science is rife. Education is being stimulated, 
especially in Turkey under an enlightened Minister of Edu- 
cation. It is a sign of the times that the Egyptian government 
has recently inaugurated a national university, excluding, be 
it noted, the University of Al Azhar, the stronghold of Mos- 
lem religious and legal conservatism. In Turkey, Kemal has 
authorized a radical reform of legal codes and procedure, 
bringing them into conformity with Western principles of 
jurisprudence. 
_ The present era, moreover, is witnessing the birth of new 
economic and social conditions in Islam, accompanying the 
dissolution of the ancien régime. A commercial and industrial 
revolution is taking place. Modern methods are being 
introduced, and natural resources are being exploited, as far 
as possible by native capital. This economic policy is a lead- 
ing factor in the demand of Turkey for control of Mosul with 
its oil deposits; Moslem peoples do not want to be left behind 
in the “race for oil.’ The canon of national self-sufficiency 
is advocated, and control of commerce and trade in Turkey 
is being taken out of the hands of Greeks, Armenians, Jews, 
Britons, Frenchmen, and even the privileged Americans. 
Nevertheless, the French contract for a big hotel and casino, 
the English contract for postage-stamps, German aviation 
concessions, the proposal to build a Ford factory, are in- 
stances of schemes admitting foreign industrial interests. 
The stir of new ideas has, of course, had marked effects 
upon society. As is well known, the seclusion of women in the 
harem is passing away in Turkey. Mustapha Kemal and his 
wife, Latife Hanoum, have greatly fostered the movement for 
the emancipation of women, and, although now divorced, 
Kemal is continuing his feminist enactments. Women’s 
property rights are being safeguarded; the unveiling of the 
face is strongly urged, and polygamy is discountenanced. 
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Moreover, the men are being obliged to give up the red fez 
and turban, and to substitute Western headgear; they may 
pray bare-headed in the mosques, and officials are compelled 
to wear European clothes. 

There is, then, a renaissance in the Moslem world based 
mainly on nationalism and rationalism. To adapt a phrase of 
Taine’s — for hundreds of years Islam went through the 
motions of marching; in reality it was marking time. But 
to-day it is resolutely striding ahead, and is attempting to 
overtake Western civilization along the road of progress. Will 
Islam catch up and thrust the latter aside, or will the two 
walk along hand-in-hand helping each other? With regard to 
the future of religious relations, diverse predictions are being 
given. Christian missionaries see in the “‘ break-up of Islam” 
an opportunity for the spread of the gospel of Christ. On the 
other hand, there are keen observers, especially in the Orient, 
who believe that the faith of Mohammed will continue to 
make advances, and may even outdistance Christianity. 
They point to the fact that the last generation witnessed a 
remarkable increase in the number of Moslem adherents. 
In North, Central, and East Africa, the Crescent has been 
gaining ground. True Christianity should, I believe, endeavor 
to work harmoniously with Mohammedanism in a united 
crusade to recover “the Dark Continent” and the backward 
parts of Asia from barbarism and paganism. 

In the political relations between West and East, the vital 
issue is whether native government is to be preferred to 
foreign control. It can hardly be doubted that in the long run 
the decision will turn against the latter. European rule, 
although it may have been in the past a benevolent despotism, 
will have to cease where the newly enlightened Islamic com- 
munities are concerned. These Moslem peoples are now 
“coming of age”; they are no longer content to be minors 
and wards of their superannuated guardian, Europe. 





THE PERSISTENCE OF THE WESTWARD 
MOVEMENT 


By JOHN CARL PARISH 


ANKIND in motion is more interesting than 

mankind at rest. Hence explorations, migra- 

tions, and wars have long been the stuff from 

which the romance of history has been spun. 
In America, the vigor with which we moved westward and 
took possession of the continent, and the colorful episodes 
that marked the process, cast a glamour over this migra- 
tion that served for more than a century to hide its true 
importance. It came to be regarded as an extremely inter- 
esting but quite incidental avocation of the American 
people, with but little bearing on the real business of achiev- 
ing independence, making a constitution, and developing 
a nation. 

Not until a generation ago did anyone penetrate the 
glamour and disclose the real relation of the westward move- 
ment to our national life. In the last three decades, we have 
come to realize clearly that the spirit of that picket line 
of expansion — the frontier — engendered the fundamental 
spirit of the American people and determined the course of 
events in the nation as a whole. But, having gained this new 
vision of the frontier of settlement, we have strangely con- 
tented ourselves with the assumption that the westward 
movement ceased to exist at the beginning of the ’nineties, 
when the more picturesque days were over. 

It was in 1893 that Professor Turner published his memo- 
rable article on the significance of the frontier in American 
history. He began by quoting the Superintendent of the 
Census for 1890 to the effect that the frontier of settlement 
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haa vanished; and therefore that the discussion of its extent 
ard shift could no longer have a place in the reports. Then, 
observing that ‘‘this brief official statement marks the clos. 
ing of a great historic movement,” Professor Turner pro. 
ceeded to point out the importance of the frontier in Ameri. 
can life, thus opening up a virgin field for historical research 
and interpretation. Other scholars followed his lead with 
studies, intensive and detailed as well as philosophic and 
interpretative, which furnish us with a distinctly new picture 
of American development. 

A third of a century has passed, however, since 1890, and 
it seems pertinent to ask if we have not become so engrossed 
in the task of writing the obituary of a single frontier — 
that of settlement —that we have shut our eyes to the 
fact that the westward movement in its larger sense, with 
its succession of many kinds of frontiers followed by a full 
sweep of people and their attendant civilization, did not 
cease in 1890 but has been a persistent factor in our national 
life, still tending to distinguish the American people from the 
people of European nations. 

The conquest of the land between the oceans was not 
achieved solely by the advance of that thin line of pioneers 
who pushed up river valleys and through mountain gaps into 
the heart of the continent, and then, not content with this 
land of promise, fought their way across wearying plains 
and almost impassable mountains to the western sea. 
Essential and picturesque and magnificent was the advance 
of this first line of vigorous humanity, but it must needs be 
followed by a heavier line, continuing long after the condi- 
tions of the frontier had vanished. And with this larger body 
of people, it was inevitable that new frontiers should pass 
across the continent — not now the far-flung line of lonely 
cabin settlers, but the frontiers of material development 
and transforming ideas. With the pushing westward of these 
later frontiers and the consolidation of our gains we are now 
concerned. We are finishing seriously what we began so 
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blithely as our manifest destiny. In the light of these facts, 
it is well to re-appraise the gains made by 1890, and then 
note the subsequent swing of a movement that is not only 
persistent but very important in our national life. 

The Superintendent of the Census was without doubt 
justified in announcing as he did the passing of the frontier 
of settlement, particularly if we accept his definition of the 
unsettled area as that which had a density of less than two 
to the square mile. Unquestionably one could note, a third 
of a century ago, the end of an era in American history. 
Not only had the pioneers thrown their first net of settlement 
across the continent, but they had pushed to the western 
coast four lines of transcontinental railway, and had passed 
a significant milestone of political progress by securing in 
i889 and 1890 the admission to the Union of that great 
block of northwestern States extending from the Dakotas 
to the Pacific Ocean. 

And yet at that time only the first seizure of the land had 
been achieved. It was at best but a film of population that 
covered the west half of the continent. Behind the advance 
line of pioneers, other settlers were coming in answer to the 
still insistent call of uncrowded regions; and the centre of 
population, though it moved with a more leisurely pace than 
before, did not cease in 1890 to travel towards the western 
sea. Between the Atlantic and the Pacific a more adequate 
network of railroads had to be pushed westward; and there 
were commonwealths which had yet to complete their 
evolution from pioneer territorial conditions into statehood. 

One could mark, in 1890, frontiers of a new and different 
sort, advancing into the West, at first tentatively, then with 
assurance, much as the pioneers had come in earlier years. 
Some had almost reached the coast, some were lingering 
in the Mississippi Valley, while others were just pushing 
across the Appalachians. These were the frontiers of inten- 
sive farming, of conservation and reclamation, of adequate 
banking facilities, of manufacturing industries, of colleges 
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and universities, of political power and influence, of a con. 
ventional social system, the frontiers of convenience and 
comfort and conservatism, of artistic and musical and liter. 
ary appreciation and production. They were the frontiers 
that presaged the coming of a highly advanced materia! 
civilization, and of a culture of wide significance rather than 
of merely local importance —a culture changed often by 
transportation. These frontiers are less tangible than the 
frontiers of population, and the movements themselves are 
less easy to trace and are more affected by circumstantial 
factors. Yet a chronological study of the material and cul. 
tural outposts and the general development that supported 
them indicates clearly that the trend has been steadily 
westward, directly resulting from the earlier march of 
peoples. 

A consideration of this movement during the last thirty- 
five years, therefore, involves many phases. The most 
important element, of course, is the migration of people. 
Two facts are apparent. One is that there has been a distinct 
slowing down of the migration into the West. The other is 
that the movement has nevertheless been persistent, and 
tremendous in its volume, still continuing (despite the recent 
rush to Florida) to exceed that in any other direction. 

There will always be one fundamental explanation of the 
movement of mankind, namely, the real or imagined in- 
equality of opportunities in two geographic sections. Just as 
water seeks a lower level, so humanity is constantly flowing 
from regions of congestion, of excessive competition, of 
exhausted resources, or of outworn attractions, into places 
where land is cheaper, or opportunities greater, where re- 
sources are richer, or life for some reason more alluring. And 
the current is bound to continue as long as such differences 
exist. 

In the United States the process of reducing these in- 
equalities between sections, however, has gone on apace, 
as is shown by the decreased rapidity of the westward mi- 
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oration during the last third of a century. Once the first 
bold, speculative occupation prior to 1890 had been ac- 
complished, once the best free lands had been taken up, the 
movement passed from its first fevered stage into a second 
more deliberate stage which persists because inequalities 
still prevail. So far in our history such differences have pre- 
sented themselves largely along horizontal lines, and the 
main movement has been distinctly western, notwithstand- 
ing such variants as the migration of farmers northwest 
into Canada, the trek of negroes northward during and after 
the late war, and the present considerable march southward 
into Florida. 

There is no absolutely accurate speedometer for measuring 
the movement of peoples. But the most natural method of 
determining its rapidity and its direction is the location, 
every ten years, of the centre of population. Since 1790 the 
centre of population has steadily marched westward, and 
curiously enough there has never been a north or south 
movement sufficiently preponderant to cause this centre to 
vary even as much as a degree north or south of the thirty- 
ninth parallel. In 1790 it was 23 miles east of Baltimore. 
In 1890 it was in eastern Indiana, and by 1920 it had gone 
about 62 miles further west but was still in the same State. 
In the century from 1790 to 1890, the average westward 
movement was 45.8 miles per decade, the greatest progress 
being 80 miles in the period of the ’fifties. After the year 
1890, it progressed less rapidly, the centre of population 
traversing only 14 miles in the next decade. It took on new 
activity, however, after 1900, shifting in ten years 38.9 
miles, a greater distance than in the corresponding first 
decade of the nineteenth century. In the last decade, the 
advance has been smaller than in any preceding period, 
being slightly less than ten miles. 

Ultimately, the centre of population will tend to become 
stabilized as in the older countries of the world, but it is not 
now possible on the basis of the preceding figures to project 
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a curve ending in the extinction of the westward movement. 
The increase of people in the United States, coupled with 
the difference between East and West in the density of 
population, is bound to prolong the process, and definite. 
ness of prediction is made unwise not only by this fact but 
also by the uncertainty of such factors as the exhaustion of 
water supplies or of other natural resources, the discovery 
of new resources, changes in occupation, the modification 
of life-habits due to the inventive genius of man, and the 
quantity and quality of immigration from foreign coun- 
tries. 

The connection between this whole subject and immigra- 
tion is vital. The westward movement has been accelerated 
and prolonged in the degree that the immigration at eastern 
ports exceeds that of the western ports (always assuming a 
balance of immigration over emigration). The vast hordes 
who have entered our eastern gateways in the last generation, 
even though they may not have gone far inland, have 
added to the push which our own colonial forefathers started; 
and we have come to view their inrush with disquiet, even 
as the native Indian once saw with increasing alarm the 
inrush of our ancestors. The later immigrants are themselves 
a part of the western drive, and they have also been a cause 
of the westward migration of native-born inhabitants. 
Hence it may be said of New York City that to the extent 
that her great increase is recruited from Europe, the growth 
of the city is, in essence and in effect, as truly a part of the 
westward movement as the growth of Detroit, Chicago, or 
Los Angeles. 

Incidentally, it should be noted that the large additions 
by immigration to the population of Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Detroit, and other eastern inland cities, while legitimately 
constituting a positive factor in the westward movement, 
have nevertheless had the effect of retarding the westward 
advance of that imaginary point — the centre of popula- 
tion — because these accretions represent people who, 
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coming from outside the country, have stopped east of the 
central point, and so must be counted as tending to negative 
the increase of population west of this point. In this respect, 
the movement of the centre of population fails to indicate 
the real extent of western migration and partially serves to 
hide it. 

While immigration in the past third of a century has thus 
in the aggregate powerfully stimulated the westward move- 
ment, though actually serving as a drag upon the speedome- 
ter, the force of this factor has been weakened by the great 
reduction in net immigration in the years since 1914. If the 
restrictions upon the coming of foreigners continue, the ad- 
vance made by the centre of population during the present 
decade will measure much more accurately than in the past 
the real extent of migration. 

The persistence of the westward swing should have some 
reflection in the growth in the West of large urban centres. 
The following facts may therefore be pertinent. Of the 
twenty largest cities in the United States in 1920 only ten 
have increased more than 100% in the last three decades. 
Two of these are east of the Alleghanies: New York with 
124% increase and Newark with 128%. Six are in the Middle 
West: Cleveland with 205%, Detroit with 383%, and Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, and Kansas City with from 
120 to 150% increase. Two are in the Far West: Seattle 
with 636% and Los Angeles with 1044%. Although per- 
centages of increase in young cities may be high while 
numerical increase may not be so impressive, this point 
is somewhat offset by the fact that only the twenty largest 
cities of the country have been considered here. 

Urban development, however, represents only one phase 
of the question. A less striking, but more conclusive demon- 
stration of the continuance of the western trend lies in the 
fact that every census report since 1890 has shown an in- 
crease in the proportion of people west of the Mississippi 
River to the total population of the country. Furthermore, 
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the gain in the West was greater from 1910 to 1920 than jn 
the decade from 1890 to 1900. 

If these observations are sufficient to show that America 
is still a fluid nation whose people have not ceased to follow 
the old routes, let us look next at the natural sequel of 
personal migration, namely, the westward advance of ma. 
terial and cultural frontiers. These may be said to owe their 
change of position as much to the insistence of the West 
as to any impetus given to them from the settled East, 
Their movement was demanded by the men who had gone 
on before. 

We have assumed that the pioneers went west in large 
numbers because of the call of the wild, the desire to get 
away from the commonplace, conservative routine of the 
older civilization. And we read often that when civilization 
and conservatism once more trod upon their heels, they 
moved on towards the setting sun. Doubtless this motive, 
and this tendency towards repeated uprooting, did exist. 
But at the bottom of their minds the pioneers had other 
ambitions than the search for a place permanently wild. 
The individuals were rare who were so desirous of elbow 
room that they did not look back with longing for at least a 
few of their fellows and of their old-time comforts. Most of 
them lived in the hope that the frontier would soon cease to 
be a frontier. They rushed to the edge of civilization not so 
much because they loved the hardship or even the freshness 
and freedom of life, as because they hoped that by getting 
to the outer edge before the crowd reached it, they would 
profit when the crowd arrived. Hardships were cheerfully 
endured for the sake of future advantages. When they were 
once in position, they craved the coming of at least a on 
of the civilization they had left. They agitated for the build- 
ing of roads from the older settlements. They demanded 
internal improvements; they pleaded for mail routes and for 
railroads. They sent back for their neighbors and organized 
immigration societies. They strove for courts and laws, for 
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statehood, and for participation in political power in the 
nation. As rapidly as they could, they transformed their new 
settlements into replicas of their eastern homes. Even those 
who did move on as neighbors became numerous, may have 
been stirred not so much by the craving for elbow room as 
by the desire to try again farther west their successful 
speculation. 

It was this attitude towards the civilization they had left 
behind that brought progress to the national conquest of the 
continent. Mere pioneering with no attempt at co-ordination 
with the East would have been a series of empty gestures. 
The conditions under which the frontiersmen struggled bred 
in them a restless energy, a rugged self-reliance, and a 
tendency to chafe at restraints, but did not extinguish in 
them the fondness for the older institutions, the inherent 
Anglo-Saxon tendency to perpetuate traditions. So they 
drew after them into the West the beginnings of that material 
development which makes life more comfortable, and, though 
less rapidly, the elements of that higher civilization that 
makes life more abundant. These movements, like the 
advance of population, were composed of the push of a 
vanguard, followed by a period of consolidation. 

By 1890, the movement of material development into the 
West was in full swing but manifestly incomplete. The 
frontiers of transportation had already reached the coast, 
but it still remained to carry westward a more complete 
network of railroads. Between June 30, 1889, and December 
31, 1922, the mileage of railroads in the United States in- 
creased about 59%. The increase of mileage east of the 
Mississippi River during that period was 40% while the 
increase west of the river was 80%. At present railroad con- 
struction is at a standstill, partially due to the fact that the 
development has caught up with the westward movement 
of people and industries. Another phase of the question — 
transportation by means of the automobile — brings us a 
new manifestation of an old phenomenon. The days of the 
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construction of the Lancaster Pike and the Cumberland 
Road are reflected in the present efforts to develop great 
transcontinental roads like the Lincoln, the Coast to Coast, 
the Santa Fé, and the Custer highways. 

Likewise the frontiers of agriculture had reached the 
Pacific in 1890, but the intensive development of farm land 
has proceeded more slowly. Since 1890 the centres of pro- 
duction of cotton and of corn have become somewhat 
stabilized, but the centres of production of wheat, and of 
oats, and of cereals in general have consistently moved 
westward, as have the centre of the number of farms, the 
centre of improved acreage, and the centre of farm values. 

The past generation has witnessed notable shifts in the 
production of raw materials. In 1890 the Great Lake region 
led in the lumber industry while the South was successfully 
rivalling the Northeast for second place. By 1900 the South 
had surpassed not only the Northeast but the Lake region 
as well. In another ten years the Pacific Coast region had 
risen to second place and was sending lumber to Maine — 
the old source of our timber supply — and by 1920 the Far 
West had made tremendous gains upon the lead of the 
South. The production of oil affords another instance. In 
1885 the supply came largely from Pennsylvania and New 
York. Ohio soon became a strong competitor, and the more 
recent discoveries of oil fields in Illinois, Kansas, Texas, 
Oklahoma, and California have transferred the centre of 
production westward by leaps and bounds. Thus the period 
of western exploration and discovery still lingers with us. 

Hand in hand with these phenomena has gone the west- 
ward movement of manufactures. The opening of the grain 
fields in the region beyond the Mississippi resulted in a shift 
of the flour milling industry, Minnesota taking and hold- 
ing the position of first importance. In the five years preced- 
ing 1919, Kansas advanced from third to second position in 
flour production, displacing New York, while Pennsylvania 
dropped from sixth place to tenth, being dislodged by 
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the western States of Missouri, Washington, Indiana, and 
Texas. 

In the meat-packing industry appears a similar advance. 
In the same five-year period, Nebraska rose to third in rank 
in this industry, displacing New York. Ohio displaced 
Pennsylvania, and Minnesota came up from fourteenth to 
eighth position. Chicago had long outstripped Cincinnati, 
but in recent years the most rapid advances have been made 
by Kansas City, Kansas, and Omaha. 

The manufacture of agricultural implements has also had 
a marked change of base. The recent development of cotton 
mills in the Carolinas, Georgia, and Alabama, and to a 
lesser extent in Tennessee and Texas, though primarily a 
part of the rise of the South, has at the same time been a 
westward shift challenging the lead of the extreme eastern 
States of New England. 

The whole question of the movement of manufactures - 
may be summed up in the statement that, while many in- 
dustries have become localized, the census reports for the 
last three decades show a steady progress towards the west 
of the centre of manufacturing in the United States. In 1920 
this point, in spite of the growth of the automobile industry 
in Detroit and Cleveland, had advanced some distance 
beyond those two cities. 

Thus the continuing westward movement of peoples 
during the past generation has been accompanied by a 
similar movement of material development. As material 
prosperity has reached the newer communities, the inhabi- 
tants have found themselves with more leisure and with a 
growing desire for the refinements of life. There remains, 
accordingly, to be noted the more tardy but no less signifi- 
cant westward swing of the frontiers which may be classed 
as cultural. 

Here we come upon the difficulty of weighing or measuring 
a spiritual asset. There is no unit of cultural progress. The 
Superintendent of the Census, omniscient though he is, does 
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not attempt to indicate the centre of culture in the United 
States. He can represent numerically the distribution of 
railroad lines and banks and factories, but he cannot locate 
quantitatively the permeative influence of good literature, 
or chart zones of artistic appreciation, or make graphs of the 
diffusion of idealism. 

But one who is not limited to the forms of a census report 
may at least observe symptoms and symbols of the spirit. 
Colleges and libraries, art schools and conservatories, public 
concerts and beautified cities, are indications of its existence. 
With quality as well as quantity in mind, one may appraise 
institutions and opportunities and efforts at expression, and 
arrive at some general conclusions as to the geographical 
distribution of that intangible thing, culture, and as to the 
direction of its expansion. 

The most obvious and inevitable conclusion is that there 
has been from the first in America a general diminution of 
cultural development along an east to west line. But the 
conditions responsible for this diminution are giving way 
before the westward movement of population and material 
wealth. High achievements of culture that emerge ahead of 
time against the background of the West no more invalidate 
the general principle than does the fact that California was 
settled before Nebraska invalidate the principle of the west- 
ward migration of the American people. 

Crossing the Alleghanies in 1890, men passed on into a 
region where art, painting, and dramatic and musical op- 
portunities increasingly approached the vanishing point. 
Chicago, although it had at that time just succeeded in 
crowding Philadelphia out of the second place in population, 
and was looking forward with enthusiasm to the entertain- 
ment of the world at the Fair of 1893, was nevertheless the 
butt of many jokes because of its crudities. Denver, though 
it had in a decade trebled its population and passed the 
100,000 mark, was hardly more than an overgrown centre 
of a mining region. And on the Pacific Coast, the only real 
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city, San Francisco, found itself sadly lacking in the cultural 
advantages of eastern cities of similar size. 

There were men among the early pioneers who appreciated 
the value of higher education, and so there had sprung up the 
small college, a heritage of the East, and the state university, 
an historically western and democratic institution. But these 
‘nstitutions became fewer as one travelled west, and even as 
late as 1890 they were meagrely supported by a people not 
vet generally affluent, or not yet able to look up from the 

task of practical conquest of the continent. The Westerner 
was first engrossed in the struggle against heavy physical 
odds: later he was obsessed with the need of material estab- 
lishments. But he did not lose his idealism. And material suc- 
cess, though it tempts individuals and nations into stupid 
complacence and myopic pride, has nevertheless made its 

cultural contribution, for it has brought leisure — without 
which the arts fare badly — and it has brought financial 
support for unremunerative projects. 

Since 1890, there has been a marked westward swing of 
higher education. The University of Chicago and Stanford 
University, endowed by western capital, opened their doors 
in the early ’nineties. The growth of western state univer- 
sities has been so great that the enrolment numbers are the 
despair of many who feel that the desire for intellectual cul- 
ture is so democratic as almost to defeat its own ends. The 
small colleges with standards rivalling those of their classical 
prototypes in the East have also increased rapidly since 1890. 
In this field we can measure progress by recalling that Hall 
in his “History of Colorado,” published in 1891, remarked of 
Colorado College: “The work will be in part of a missionary 
character, amid the Mexicans and Indians who stand at its 
gates.” 

That typically eastern organism, the woman’s college, is 
represented in an excellent institution on the Pacific Coast, 
and those who feel that the West is unredeemable because it 
still clings to co-education may take heart from the fact that 
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another college in this region, having acquired a second site 
(and perhaps a second sight) has laid plans for a segregation 
of its students on the basis of sex. The extraordinary move- 
ment of people into southern California has been the imme. 
diate cause of the unique experiment by the University of 
California of organizing a southern branch, which now after 
six years’ time finds on its campus nearly six thousand 
students. 

Surely educational activity is on the wing westward, and 
with facilities following numbers, the Westerner now sees 
that the intellectual culture which he used to send his sons 
east to secure is in a considerable degree available at home. 
Just so his ancestor in the eastern States once found Harvard, 
William and Mary, and Yale taking the place of Oxford and 
Cambridge. 

Not soon will the West overtake the East in the develop- 
ment of libraries. Yet there is reason for satisfaction in the 
growth of the libraries and collections of Chicago, Madison, 
St. Louis, and other centres in the Mississippi Valley, fol- 
lowed in more recent years by the establishment on the 
Pacific Coast of such institutions as the Bancroft Collection 
at Berkeley, the Hoover War Library at Stanford, and the 
Henry E. Huntington Library near Los Angeles. 

Although there has been a notable activity in historical 
publication in the Middle West, particularly in connection 
with state historical societies, the seat of general magazine 
publication has remained east of the Alleghanies. There are a 
few promising exceptions, however, which may presage a fu- 
ture expansion. In the meantime, it is increasingly true that 
eastern magazine editors are taking account of both the 
readers and the contributors from the West. 

As a chapter in the westward advance of culture, the con- 
temporary literature of the Middle West deserves more than 
a passing mention. It has to do largely with modern condi- 
tions in a region that has long been settled, where material 
prosperity has reached a high state. But it is the literature of 
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a new generation writing in the spirit of the pioneer. It has 
the vigor and virility of the frontier. It is a revolt. Irksome 
and unnecessary are the constraints of the older civilization 
to these writers of the Middle West, and, like the pioneer, 
they therefore cast them off. 

But this is not a new literature any more than the frontier 
was a new civilization. It is merely another illustration of the 
fact that culture, when it migrates, is likely to take on a new 
form. When the conventions of the East and the literary 
spirit of the Middle West have come together, we shall find 
that an advance has been made similar to that which the 
country has experienced whenever and wherever the vigor 
and independence of the border have stimulated and en- 
livened the older civilization and lost some of their own 
crudities in the process. 

The westward progress of the arts since 1890 is exempli- 
fied in the notable musical and artistic growth of Chicago 
and in the adornment of her parks and lake front. It finds 
expression further on in the establishment of art schools and 
of coteries of resident artists in Colorado and New Mexico, 
and in the support in Denver, for instance, of a beautiful 
civic centre and an unusual system of mountain parks. In 
the Far West, the influence of the movement is shown in the 
growth of opera and orchestra as well as dramatic and artis- 
tic activities in San Francisco and Los Angeles, and in the 
emergence of such literary and artistic outposts as La Jolla, 
Laguna Beach, and Carmel-by-the-Sea. 

Thus during the decades have the frontiers of culture been 
overtaking the frontiers of settlement and material growth. 
These later waves of the westward movement, these tides of 
intellectual life — tides for the most part of conservatism 
following in the wake of the more radical element of the early 
frontier — have softened the crudities and harsh vigor of the 
pioneer. It rests with the Westerner whether they will lessen 
his dynamic energy. If this last phase of the western move- 
ment, following one lap behind the frontier of settlement, 
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should bring unchanged to the West the civilization, the re. 
finements, and the characteristics of the East, the nation 
would tend to become homogeneous, and we should lose that 
element in our life which has been implied in the old-time 
spiritual distinction between the East and the West. 

But the tendency of culture to change as it migrates, and 
the persistent strength of sectionalism in the United States 
will effectually prevent such dull homogeneity and will keep 
our ancient spirit alive. Even when the last chapter of the 
westward advance has been closed and the nation becomes 
static with reference to internal movement of people and 
civilization, we need not become moribund. France long ago 
ceased to be a stage for restless migration and adjustment of 
people and ideas. Yet France, like ancient Greece, turned her 
activities into the enlargement of an intellectual and aes- 
thetic horizon. In literature, the arts, and science, she has fur- 
nished pioneers of the spirit — frontiersmen in provinces that 
have no relation to geography. America, with its superlative 
material development, and with an energy ready to be con- 
verted to new uses, has a spiritual call that should preserve 
it from atrophy. 

However, we are concerned here less with the aftermath of 
the westward movement than with the idea that for some 
time to come the phenomenon is likely to continue. It would, 
of course, be absurd to maintain that migration will go on 
until the population is evenly distributed. Certain geographi- 

cal facts, if nothing else, would prevent this. Nevertheless, it 
is evident that the differences between the East and the West 
are still such that an attraction exists for a large number of 
people and the preponderating shift is westward. Indeed, long 
after this migration has ceased, the material and cultural 
movement will be noticeable. 

Finally, it may be well to consider an external phase of the 
question that has a bearing on the prolongation of this 
situation. In the United States it has never been a 


thing unto itself. It has been clearly related to the history of 
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the rest of the world. It began with a westward movement 
out of Europe — then the undisputed leader in the world’s 
civilization — across the only ocean with which Europe was 
familiar. To-day the world is aware of the presence of an- 
other force — the Orient — an ancient civilization awakened 
into new relationships. As we have been crossing the Amer- 
ican continent, there has emerged a new set of problems and 
possibilities, and the very direction of our growth has 
brought us up squarely against them. 

In 1890 the whole country looked east to New York and 
Europe. But before a decade had passed, the potential wealth 
of Alaska was challenging us, and we had reached out into 
the western ocean and annexed the Hawaiian Islands and 
acquired possession of the Philippines. Within the next ten 
years came a great change in the Oriental nations. We found 
our western and Pacific interests so important that the trans- 
continental railroads were inadequate, and we built the 
Panama Canal. The emphasis on these facts is not meant to 
carry any implication that we shall continue our westward 
movement beyond the American edge of the Pacific. But it is 
impossible to escape the conclusion that these new relation- 
ships, commercial and otherwise, will continue to increase 
the importance of the cities of the West which look out upon 
what Professor Ramsay Traquair calls “the coming Com- 
monwealth of the Pacific.” 

To-day the problems of the Pacific loom so large that an 
increasing share of the attention of the country is diverted 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific outlook. Janus-like, the na- 
tion has come to face in two directions, and it seems inevi- 
table that the persistence of the westward movement within 
the United States must be affected by the tendency towards 
an internal distribution and adjustment, not only of people, 
but also of facilities and ideas, to meet this new dual outlook. 











WATER WOMAN 
By JOSEPH AUSLANDER 


AVING lived here so long, she, 

Being what she was, the daughter 
Of a man who drowned at sea, 
Talked like water. 


To her speech water gave 
Something that was not in words: 
As you hear the lonely wave 

In sea-birds. 


She, whom none could quite possess, 
Washed cool with salt and sun, 
Took the sea like a caress 

When she was done. 






































THE TISSUE-CULTURE KING 
By JULIAN HUXLEY 


E had been for three days engaged in crossing 

a swamp. At last we were out on dry ground, 

winding up a gentle slope. Near the top the 

brush grew thicker. The look of a rampart 
grew as we approached; it had the air of having been delib- 
erately planted by men. We did not wish to have to hack 
our way through the spiky barricade, so turned to the right 
| along the front of the green wall. After three or four hundred 
| yards we came on a clearing which led into the bush, narrow- 
ing down to what seemed a regular passage or trackway. 
This made us a little suspicious. However, I thought we had 
better make all the progress we could, and so ordered the 
| caravan to turn into the opening, myself taking second place 
behind the guide. 

Suddenly the tracker stopped with a guttural exclamation. 
| IL looked, and there was one of the great African toads, hop- 
ping with a certain ponderosity across the path. But it had 
a second head growing upwards from its shoulders! I had 
never seen anything like this before, and wanted to secure 
such a remarkable monstrosity for our collections; but as I 
moved forward, the creature took a couple of hops into the 
shelter of the prickly scrub. 

We pushed on, and I became convinced that the gap we 
were following was artificial. After a little, a droning sound 
came to our ears, which we very soon set down as that of a 
human voice. The party was halted, and I crept forward with 
the guide. Peeping through the last screen of brush we looked 
down into a hollow and were immeasurably startled at what 
we saw there. The voice proceeded from an enormous negro 
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man at least eight foot high, the biggest man I had ever seey 
outside a circus. He was squatting, from time to time 
prostrating the forepart of his body, and reciting some 
prayer or incantation. The object of his devotion was before 
him on the ground. It was a small flat piece of glass held on 

little carved ebony stand. By his side was a huge spear, 
together with a painted basket with a lid. 

After a minute or so, the giant bowed down in silence, 
then took up the ebony-and-glass object and placed it in the 
basket. Then to my utter amazement he drew out a two. 
headed toad like the first I had seen, but in a cage of woven 
grass, placed it on the ground, and proceeded to more 
genuflection and ritual murmurings. As soon as this was over, 
the toad was replaced, and the squatting giant tranquilly 
regarded the landscape. 

Beyond the hollow or dell lay an undulating country, 
with clumps of bush. A sound in the middle distance 
attracted attention; glimpses of color moved through 
the scrub; and a party of three or four dozen men were 
seen approaching, most of them as gigantic as our first 
acquaintance. All marched in order, armed with great 
spears, and wearing colored loin straps with a sort of sporran, 
it seemed, in front. They were preceded by an intelligent- 
looking negro of ordinary stature armed with a club, and 
accompanied by two figures more extraordinary than the 
giants. They were under-sized, almost dwarfish, with huge 
heads, and enormously fat and brawny both in face and 
body. They wore bright yellow cloaks over their black 
shoulders. 

At sight of them, our giant rose and stood stiffly by the 
side of his basket. The party approached and halted. Some 
order was given, a giant stepped out from the ranks towards 
ours, who picked up the basket, handed it stiffly to the new- 
comer, and fell into place in the little company. We were 
clearly witnessing some regular routine of relieving guard, 
and I was racking my brains to think what the whole thing 
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might signify — guards, giants, dwarfs, toads — when to 
my dismay I heard an exclamation at my shoulder. 

It was one of those damned porters, a confounded fellow 
who always liked to show his independence. Bored with 
waiting, | suppose, he had self-importantly crept up to see 
what it was all about, and the sudden sight of the company 
of giants had been too much for his nerves. I made a signal 
to lie quiet, but it was too late. The exclamation had been 
heard; the leader gave a quick command, and the giants 
rushed up and out in two groups to surround us. 

Violence and resistance were clearly out of the question. 
With my heart in my mouth, but as much dignity as I could 
muster, I jumped up and threw out my empty hands, at the 
same time telling the tracker not to shoot. A dozen spears 
seemed towering over me, but none were launched; the 
leader ran up the slope and gave a command. Two giants 
came up and put my hands through their arms. The tracker 
and the porter were herded in front at the spear point. 
The other porters now discovered there was something amiss, 
and began to shout and run away, with half the spearmen 
after them. We three were gently but firmly marched down 
and across the hollow. 

I understood nothing of the language, and called to my 
tracker to try his hand. It turned out that there was some 
dialect of which he had a little understanding, and we 
could learn nothing save the fact that we were being taken 
to some superior authority. 

For two days we were marched through pleasant park-like 
country, with villages at intervals. Every now and then 
some new monstrosity in the shape of a dwarf or an incredi- 
bly fat woman or a two-headed animal would be visible, 
until I thought I had stumbled on the original source of 
supply of circus freaks. 

The country at last began to slope gently down to a 
pleasant river-valley; and presently we neared the capital. 
It turned out to be a really large town for Africa, its mud 
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walls of strangely impressive architectural form, with their 
heavy, slabby buttresses, and giants standing guard upon 
them. Seeing us approach, they shouted, and a crowd poured 
out of the nearest gate. My God, what a crowd! I was getting 
used to giants by this time, but here was a regular Barnum 
and Bailey show; more semi-dwarfs; others like them but 
more so— one could not tell whether the creatures were 
precociously mature children or horribly stunted adults: 
others portentously fat, with arms like sooty legs of mutton, 
and rolls and volutes of fat crisping out of their steatopygous 
posteriors; still others precociously senile and wizened, 
others hateful and imbecile in looks. Of course, there were 
plenty of ordinary negroes too, but enough of the extraor. 
dinary to make one feel pretty queer. Soon after we got 
inside, I suddenly noted something else which made me feel 
queer — a telephone wire, with perfectly good insulators, 
running across from tree to tree. A telephone — in an un. 
known African town. I gave it up. 

But another surprise was in store for me. I saw a figure 
pass across from one large building to another — a figure 
unmistakably that of a white man. In the first place, it was 
wearing white ducks and sun helmet; in the second, it had a 
pale face. 

He turned at the sound of our cavalcade and stood looking 
a moment; then walked towards us. 

“Halloa!” I shouted, “‘Do you speak English?” 

“Yes,” he answered, “but keep quiet a moment,” and 
began talking quickly to our leaders, who treated him with 
the greatest deference. He dropped back to me and spoke 
rapidly: “You are to be taken into the council hall to be 
examined: but I will see to it that no harm comes to you. 
This is a forbidden land to strangers, and you must be 
prepared to be held up for a time. You will be sent down to 
see me in the temple buildings as soon as the formalities are 
over, and I’ll explain things. They want a bit of explaining,’ 
he added with a dry laugh. “By the way, my name is Has- 
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combe, lately research worker at Middlesex Hospital, now 
religious adviser to His Majesty King Mgobe.” He laughed 


again and pushed ahead. He was an interesting figure — 


; perhaps fifty years old, spare body, thin face, with a small 


beard, and rather sunken, hazel eyes. As for his expression, 
he looked cynical, but also as if he was interested in life. 
By this time we were at the entrance to the hall. Our 


giants formed up outside, with my men behind them, and 
only I and the leader passed in. The examination was purely 
» formal, and remarkable chiefly for the ritual and solemnity 


which characterized all the actions of the couple of dozen 
fine-looking men in long robes who were our examiners. 
My men were herded off to some compound. I was escorted 
down to a little hut, furnished with some attempt at Euro- 


| pean style, where I found Hascombe. 


As soon as we were alone I was after him with my ques- 


) tions. “Now you can tell me. Where are we? What is the 


meaning of all this circus business and this menagerie of 
monstrosities? And how do you come here?” He cut me 


- short. “It’s a long story, so let me save time by telling it my 


own way.” 

I am not going to tell it as he told it: but will try to give a 
more connected account, the result of many later talks with 
him, and of my own observations. 

Hascombe had been a medical student of great promise; 
and after his degree had launched out into research. He had 
first started on parasitic protozoa, but had given that up in 
favor of tissue culture; from these had gone off to cancer 
research, and from that to a study of developmental phys- 
iology. Later a big Commission on sleeping sickness had 


} been organized, and Hascombe, restless and eager for travel, 


had pulled wires and got himself appointed as one of the 
scientific staff sent to Africa. He was much impressed with 
the view that wild game acted as a reservoir for the Try- 
panosoma gambiense. When he learnt of the extensive migra- 
tions of game, he saw here an important possible means of 
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spreading the disease and asked leave to go up country 
to investigate the whole problem. When the Commission as 
a whole had finished its work, he was allowed to stay in 
Africa with one other white man and a company of porters 
to see what he could discover. His white companion was a 
laboratory technician, a taciturn N.C.O. of science called 
Aggers. 

There is no object in telling of their experiences here. 
Suffice it that they lest their way and fell into the hands of 
this same tribe. That was fifteen years ago: and Aggers was 
now long dead —as the result of a wound inflicted when 
he was caught, after a couple of years, trying to escape. 

On their capture, they too had been examined in the 
council chamber, and Hascombe (who had interested himself 
in a dilettante way in anthropology as in most other subjects 
of scientific inquiry) was much impressed by what he 
described as the exceedingly religious atmosphere. Every- 
thing was done with an elaboration of ceremony; the chief 
seemed more priest than king, and performed various rites 
at intervals, and priests were busy at some sort of altar the 
whole time. Among other things, he noticed that one of 
their rites was connected with blood. First the chief and then 
the councillors were in turn requisitioned for a drop of vital 
fluid pricked from their finger-tips, and the mixture, held in 
a little vessel, slowly evaporated over a flame. 

Some of Hascombe’s men spoke a dialect not unlike that 
of their captors, and one was acting as interpreter. Things 
did not look too favorable. The country was a “holy place,” 
it seemed, and the tribe a “holy race.” Other Africans who 
trespassed there, if not killed, were enslaved, but for the 
most part they let well alone, and did not trespass. White 
men they had heard of, but never seen till now, and the 
debate was what to do — to kill, let go, or enslave? To let 
them go was contrary to all their principles: the holy place 
would be defiled if the news of it were spread abroad. To 
enslave them — yes; but what were they good for? and the 
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Council seemed to feel an instinctive dislike for these other- 
colored creatures. Hascombe had an idea. He turned to the 
interpreter. ““Say this: ‘You revere the Blood. So do we 
white men; but we do more — we can render visible the 
blood’s hidden nature and reality, and with permission | 
will show this great magic. ’”” He beckoned to the bearer who 
carried his precious microscope, set it up, drew a drop of 
blood from the tip of his finger with his knife, and mounted 
it on a slide under a coverslip. The big-wigs were obviousl 
interested. They whispered to each other. At length, “Show 
us,” commanded the chief. 

Hascombe demonstrated his preparation with greater 
interest than he had ever done to first-year medical students 
in the old days. He explained that the blood was composed 
of little people of various sorts, each with their own lives, 
and that to spy upon them thus gave us new powers over 
them. The elders were more or less impressed. At any rate 
the sight of these thousands of corpuscles where they could 
see nothing before made them think, made them realize 
that the white man had power which might make him a 
desirable servant. 

They would not ask to see their own blood, for fear that 
the sight would put them into the power of those who saw 
it. But they had blood drawn from a slave. Hascombe asked 
too for a bird, and was able to create a certain interest by 
showing how different were the little people of its blood. 

“Tell them,” he said to the interpreter, “that I have 
many other powers and magics which I will show them if 
they will give me time.” 

The long and short of it was that he and his party were 
spared — He said he knew now what you felt when the 
magistrate said: “‘remanded for a week.” 

He had been attracted by one of the elder statesmen of 
the tribe — a tall, powerful-looking man of middle-age; and 
was agreeably surprised when this man came round next day 
to see him. Hascombe later nicknamed him the Prince-Bish- 
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op, for his combination of the qualities of the statesman 
and the ecclesiastic: his real name was Bugala. He was as 
anxious to discover more about Hascombe’s mysterious 

owers and resources as Hascombe was to learn what he 
could of the people into whose hands he had fallen, and they 
met almost every evening and talked far into the night. 

Bugala’s inquiries were as little prompted as Hascombe’s 
by a purely academic curiosity. Impressed himself by the 
microscope, and still more by the effect which it had had on 
his colleagues, he was anxious to find out whether by utilizing 
the powers of the white man he could not secure his own 
advancement. To cut a long story short, they at length 
struck a bargain. Bugala would see to it that no harm befell 
Hascombe. But Hascombe must put his resources and 
powers at the disposal of the Council; and Bugala would 
take good care to arrange matters so that he himself bene- 
fited. So far as Hascombe could make out, Bugala imagined 
a radical change in the national religion, a sort of reformation 
based on Hascombe’s conjuring tricks; and that he would 
emerge as the High Priest of this changed system. 

Hascombe had a sense of humor, and it was tickled. It 
seemed pretty clear that they could not escape, at least for 
the present. That being so, why not take the opportunity 
of doing a little research work at state expense — an op- 
portunity which he and his like were always clamoring for 
at home? His thoughts began to run away with him. He 
would find out all he could of the rites and superstitions of 
the tribe. He would, by the aid of his knowledge and his 
scientific skill, exalt the details of these rites, the expression 
of those superstitions, the whole physical side of their re- 
ligiosity, on to a new level which should to them appear 
truly miraculous. 

It would not be worth my troubling to tell all the negotia- 
tions, the false starts, the misunderstandings. In the end he 
secured what he wanted — a building which could be used 
as a laboratory; an unlimited supply of slaves for the lower 
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and priests for the higher duties of laboratory assistance, 
and the promise that when his scientific stores were ex- 
hausted they would do their best to secure others from the 
coast — a promise which was scrupulously kept, so that he 
never went short for lack of what money could buy. 

He next applied himself diligently to a study of their reli- 
gion and found that it was built round various main motifs. 
Of these, the central one was the belief in the divinity and 
tremendous importance of the Priest-King. The second was 
a form of ancestor-worship. The third was an animal cult, in 
particular of the more grotesque species of the African 
fauna. The fourth was sex, con variazioni. Hascombe re- 
flected on these facts. Tissue culture; experimental embry- 
ology; endocrine treatment; artificial parthenogenesis. He 
laughed and said to himself: “Well, I can but try, and it 
ought to be amusing.” 

That was how it all started. Perhaps the best way of giving 
some idea of how it had developed will be for me to tell my 
own impressions when Hascombe took me round his labora- 
tories. One whole quarter of the town was devoted entirely 
to religion —it struck me as excessive, but Hascombe 
reminded me that Tibet spends one-fifth of its revenues on 
melted butter to burn before its shrines. Facing the main 
square was the chief temple, built impressively enough of 
solid mud. On either side were the apartments where dwelt 
the servants of the gods and administrators of the sacred 
rites. Behind were Hascombe’s laboratories, some built of 
mud, others, under his later guidance, of wood. They were 
guarded night and day by patrols of giants, and were ar- 
ranged in a series of quadrangles. Within one quadrangle was 
a pool which served as an aquarium; in another, aviaries and 
great hen-houses; in yet another, cages with various animals; 
in the fourth a little botanic garden. Behind were stables 
with dozens of cattle and sheep, and a sort of experimental 
ward for human beings. 

He took me into the nearest of the buildings. “This,” he 
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said, “is known to the people as the Factory (it is difficult to 
give the exact sense of the word, but it literally means pro- 
ducing-place), the Factory of Kingship or Majesty, and the 
Wellspring of Ancestral Immortality.” I looked round, and 
saw platoons of buxom and shining African women, becom. 
ingly but unusually dressed in tight-fitting white dresses and 
caps, and wearing rubber gloves. Microscopes were much in 
evidence, as also various receptacles from which steam was 
emerging. The back of the room was screened off by a wooden 
screen in which were a series of glass doors; and these doors 
opened into partitions, each labelled with a name in that un- 
known tongue, and each containing a number of objects like 
the one I had seen taken out of the basket by the giant before 
we were captured. Pipes surrounded this chamber, and ap- 
peared to be distributing heat from a fire in one corner. 

“Factory of Majesty!” I exclaimed. “Wellspring of Im. 
mortality! What the dickens do you mean?” 

“If you prefer a more prosaic name,” said Hascombe, 
“T should call this the Institute of Religious Tissue Culture.” 
My mind went back to a day in 1918 when I had been taken 
by a biological friend in New York to see the famous Rocke- 
feller Institute; and at the word tissue culture I saw again 
before me Dr. Alexis Carrel and troops of white-garbed 
American girls making cultures, sterilizing, microscopizing, 
incubating and the rest of it. The Hascombe Institute was, 
it is true, not so well equipped, but it had an even larger, if 
differently colored, personnel. 

Hascombe began his explanations. “As you probably 
know, Frazer’s ‘Golden Bough’ introduced us to the idea of a 
sacred priest-king, and showed how fundamental it was in 
primitive societies. The welfare of the tribe is regarded as 
inextricably bound up with that of the King, and extraordi- 
nary precautions are taken to preserve him from harm. In 
this kingdom, in the old days, the King was hardly allowed 
to set foot to the ground in case he should lose divinity; his 
cut hair and nail-parings were entrusted to one of the most 
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important officials of state, whose duty it was to bury them 
secretly, in case some enemy should compass the King’s ill- 
ness or death by using them in black magic rites. If anyone 
of base blood trod on the King’s shadow, he paid the penalty 
with his life. Each year a slave was made mock-king for a 
week, enjoyed (if he so wished) the royal wives, and was de- 
capitated at the close of his brief glory; and by this means it 
was supposed that the illnesses and misfortunes that might 
befall the King were vicariously got rid of. 

“| first of all rigged up my apparatus, and with the aid of 
Aggers succeeded in getting quite good cultures, first of chick 
tissues and later, by the aid of embryo-extract, of various 
adult mammalian tissues. I then went to Bugala, and told 
him that I could increase the safety, if not of the King as an 
individual, at least of the life which was in him, and that I 
presumed that this would be equally satisfactory from a 
theological point of view. I pointed out that if he chose to be 
made guardian of the King’s subsidiary lives, he would be in 
a much more important position than the chamberlain or 
the burier of the sacred nail-parings, and might make the 
post the most influential in the realm. 

“Eventually I was allowed (under threats of death if any- 
thing untoward occurred) to remove small portions of His 
Majesty’s subcutaneous connective tissue under a local 
anaesthetic. In the presence of the assembled nobility I put 
fragments of this into culture medium, and showed it them 
under the microscope. The cultures were then put away in the 
incubator, under a guard—relieved every eight hours— 
of half a dozen warriors. After three days, to my joy they had 
all taken and showed abundant growth. I could see that the 
Council were impressed, and reeled off a magnificent speech, 
pointing out that this growth constituted an actual increase 
in the quantity of the divine principle inherent in royalty; 
and, what was more, that I could increase it indefinitely. 
With that I cut each of my cultures into eight, and sub- 
cultured all the pieces. They were again put under guard, and 
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again examined after three days. Not all of them had taken 
this time, and there were some murmurings and angry looks, 
on the ground that I had killed some of the King; but | 
pointed out that the King was still the King, that his little 
wound had completely healed, and that any successful 
cultures represented so much extra sacredness and protection 
to the state. I must say that they were very reasonable, and 
had good theological acumen, tor they at once took the hint. 

“I pointed out to Bugala, and he persuaded the rest with- 
out much difficulty, that they could now disregard some of 
the older implications of the doctrines of kingship. The most 
important new idea which I was able to introduce was mass- 
production. Our aim was to multiply the King’s tissues in- 
definitely, to ensure that some of their protecting power 
should reside everywhere in the country. Thus by concen. 
trating upon quantity, we could afford to remove some of the 
restrictions upon the King’s mode of life. This was of course 
agreeable to the King; and also to Bugala, who saw himself 
wielding undreamt-of power. One might have supposed that 
such an innovation would have met with great resistance 
simply on account of its being an innovation; but I must 
admit that these people compared very favorably with the 
average business man in their lack of prejudice. 

“Having thus settled the principle, I had many debates 
with Bugala as to the best methods for enlisting the mass of 
the population in our scheme. What an opportunity for 
scientific advertising! But, unfortunately, the population 
could not read. However, war propaganda worked very well 
in more or less illiterate countries — why not here?” 

Hascombe organized a series of public lectures in the 
capital, at which he demonstrated his regal tissues to the 
multitude, who were bidden to the place by royal heralds. 
An impressive platform was always supplied from the ranks 
of the nobles. The lecturer explained how important it was 
for the community to become possessed of greater and 
greater stores of the sacred tissues. Unfortunately, the prep- 
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aration was laborious and expensive, and it behooved them 
all to lend a hand. It had accordingly been arranged that to 
everyone subscribing a cow or buffalo, or its equivalent — 
three goats, pigs, or sheep — a portion of the royal anatomy 
should be given, handsomely mounted in an ebony holder. 
Subculturing would be done at certain hours and days, and 
it would be obligatory to send the cultures for renewal. If 
through any negligence the tissue died, no renewal would be 
made. The subscription entitled the receiver to subculturing 
rights for a year, but was of course renewable. By this means 
not only would the totality of the King be much increased, 
to the benefit of all, but each culture-holder would possess an 
actual part of His Majesty, and would have the infinite joy 
and privilege of aiding by his own efforts the multiplication 
of divinity. 

Then they could also serve their country by dedicating a 
daughter to the state. These young women would be housed 
and fed by the state, and taught the technique of the sacred 
culture. Candidates would be selected according to general 
fitness, but would of course, in addition, be required to attain 
distinction in an examination on the principles of religion. 
They would be appointed for a probationary period of six 
months. After this they would receive a permanent status, 
with the title of Sisters of the Sacred Tissue. From this, with 
age, experience, and merit, they could expect promotion to 
the rank of mothers, grandmothers, great-grandmothers, and 
grand ancestresses of the same. The merit and benefit they 
would receive from their close contact with the source of all 
benefits would overflow on to their families. 

The scheme worked like wildfire. Pigs, goats, cattle, buf- 
faloes, and negro maidens poured in. Next year the scheme 
was extended to the whole country, a peripatetic laboratory 
making the rounds weekly. 

By the close of the third year there was hardly a family in 
the country which did not possess at least one sacred culture. 
To be without one would have felt like being without 
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one’s trousers — or at least without one’s hat — on Fifth 
Avenue. Thus did Bugala effect a reformation in the national 
religion, enthrone himself as the most important personage 
in the country, and entrench applied science, and Hascombe. 
firmly in the organization of the state. 

Encouraged by his success, Hascombe soon set out to 
capture the ancestry-worship branch of the religion as well. 
A public proclamation was made pointing out how much 
more satisfactory it would be if worship could be made not 


merely to the charred bones of one’s forbears, but to bits of 


them still actually living and growing. All who were 
desirous of profiting by the enterprise of Bugala’s Depart. 
ment of State should therefore bring their older relatives to 
the laboratory at certain specified hours, and fragments 
would be painlessly extracted for culture. 

This, too, proved very attractive to the average citizen. 
Occasionally, it is true, grandfathers or aged mothers arrived 
in a state of indignation and protest. However, this did not 
matter, since, according to the law, once children were 
twenty-five years of age, they were not only assigned the 
duty of worshipping their ancestors, alive or dead, but were 
also given complete control over them, in order that all rites 
might be duly performed to the greater safety of the com- 
monweal. Further, the ancestors soon found that the opera- 
tion itself was trifling, and, what was more, that once 
accomplished, it had the most desirable results. For their 
descendants preferred to concentrate at once upon the cul- 
ture which they would continue to worship after the old 
folks were gone, and so left their parents and grandparents 
much freer than before from the irksome restrictions which 
in all ages have beset the officially holy. 

Thus, by almost every hearth in the kingdom, instead of 
the old-fashioned rows of red jars containing the incinerated 
bones of one or other of the family forbears, the new 
generation saw growing up a collection of family slides. Each 
would be taken out and reverently examined at the hour of 
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rayer. “‘Grandpapa is not growing well this week,” you 
would perhaps hear the young black dévote say; the father of 
the family would pray over the speck of tissue; and if that 
failed, it would be taken back to the factory for rejuvenation. 
On the other hand, what rejoicing when a rhythm of activity 
stirred in the cultures! A spurt on the part of great-grand- 
mother’s tissues would bring her wrinkled old smile to mind 
again; and sometimes it seemed as if one particular genera- 
tion were all stirred simultaneously by a pulse of growth, as 
if combining to bless their devout descendants. 

To deal with the possibility of cultures dying out, Has- 
combe started a central storehouse, where duplicates of 
every strain were kept, and it was this repository of the 
national tissues which had attracted my attention at the 
back of the laboratory. No such collection had ever existed 
before, he assured me. Not a necropolis, but a histopolis, if I 
may coin a word: not a cemetery, but a place of eternal 
growth. 

The second building was devoted to endocrine products — 
an African Armour’s — and was called by the people the 
“Factory of Ministers to the Shrines.” 

“Here,” he said, “you will not find much new. You know 
the craze for ‘glands’ that was going on at home years ago, 
and its results, in the shape of pluriglandular preparations, 
a new genre of patent medicines, and a popular literature 
that threatened to outdo the Freudians, and explain human 
beings entirely on the basis of glandular make-up, without 
reference to the mind at all. 

“I had only to apply my knowledge in a comparatively 
simple manner. The first thing was to show Bugala how, by 
repeated injections of pre-pituitary, I could make an ordi- 
nary baby grow up into a giant. This pleased him, and he 
introduced the idea of a sacred bodyguard, all of really 


gigantic stature, quite overshadowing Frederick’s Grena- 
diers, 


“I did, however, extend knowledge in several directions. 
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I took advantage of the fact that their religion holds jn 
reverence monstrous and imbecile forms of human beings, 
That is, of course, a common phenomenon in many coun. 
tries, where half-wits are supposed to be inspired, and dwarfs 
the object of superstitious awe. So I went to work to create 
various new types. By employing a particular extract of 
adrenal cortex, I produced children who would have been a 
match for the Infant Hercules, and, indeed, looked rather 
like a cross between him and a brewer’s drayman. By inject. 
ing the same extract into adolescent girls I was able to 
provide them with the most copious mustaches, after which 
they found ready employment as prophetesses. 

“Turning my attention to the pineal, I was able to make 
children sexually mature at seven or eight — like the one 
who presumably had a pineal tumor, described in the 
‘Knight of the Burning Pestle.’ These were voted a great 
novelty, and there was quite a craze for them at one time; 
but I won’t go into details. 

“Tampering with the post-pituitary gave remarkable 
cases of obesity. This, together with the passion of the men 
for fatness in their women, Bugala took advantage of, and | 
believe made quite a fortune by selling as concubines female 
slaves treated in this way. Finally, by another pituitary 
treatment, I at last mastered the secret of true dwarfism, in 
which perfect proportions are retained. 

“Of these productions, the dwarfs are retained as acolytes 
in the temple; a band of the obese young ladies form a sort 
of Society of Vestal Virgins, with special religious duties, 
which, as the embodiment of the national ideal of beauty, 
they are supposed to discharge with peculiarly propitious 
effect; and the giants form our Regular Army. 

“The Obese Virgins have set me a problem which I confess 
I have not yet solved. Like all races who set great store by 
sexual enjoyment, these people have a correspondingly 
exaggerated reverence for virginity. It therefore occurred to 
me that if I could apply Jacques Loeb’s great discovery 0! 
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artificial parthenogenesis to man, or, to be precise, to these 
young ladies, I should be able to grow a race of vestals, self- 
reproducing yet ever virgin, to whom in concentrated form 
should attach that reverence of which I have just spoken. 
You see, I must always remember that it is no good proposing 
any line of work that will not benefit the national religion. 
I suppose state-aided research would have much the same 
kinds of difficulties in a really democratic state. Well this, as 
I say, has so far beaten me. I have taken the matter a step 
further than Bataillon with his fatherless frogs, and have 
induced parthenogenesis in the eggs of reptiles and birds; 
» but so far I have failed with mammals. However, I’ve not 
given up yet!” 
Then we passed to the next laboratory, which was full of 

the most incredible animal monstrosities. “This laboratory 
) is the most amusing,” said Hascombe. “‘Its official title is 
| ‘Home of the Living Fetishes.” Here again I have simply 
' taken a prevalent trait of the populace, and used it as a peg 
| on which to hang research. I told you that they always had a 
| fancy for the grotesque in animals, and used the most bizarre 
forms, in the shape of little clay or ivory statuettes, for 
fetishes. 
| “I thought I would see whether art could not improve 

upon nature, and set myself to recall my experimental 
embryology. I use only the simplest methods. I utilize the 
| plasticity of the earliest stages to give double-headed and 
cyclopean monsters. That was, of course, done years ago in 
newts by Spemann and fish by Stockard; and I have merely 
applied the mass-production methods of Mr. Ford to their 
results. But my specialties are three-headed snakes, and 
toads with an extra heaven-pointing head. The former are a 
little difficult, but there is a great demand for them, and they 
fetch a good price. The frogs are easier: I simply apply 
Harrison’s methods to embryo tadpoles.” 

He then showed me into the last building. Unlike the 
others, this contained no signs of research in progress, but 
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was empty. It was draped with black hangings, and lit only 
from the top. In the centre were rows of ebony benches, and 
in front of them a glittering golden ball on a stand. 

“Here I am beginning my work on reinforced telepathy,” 
he told me. ““Some day you must come and see what it’s all 
about, for it really is interesting.” 

You may imagine that I was pretty well flabbergasted by 
this catalogue of miracles. Every day I got a talk with 
Hascombe, and gradually the talks became recognized 
events of our daily routine. One day I asked if he had given 
up hope of escaping. He showed a queer hesitation in reply- 
ing. Eventually he said, “To tell you the truth, my dear 
Jones, I have really hardly thought of it these last few years. 
It seemed so impossible at first that I deliberately put it out 
of my head and turned with more and more energy, I might 
almost say fury, to my work. And now, upon my soul, I am 
not quite sure whether I want to escape or not.” 

“Not want to!” Lexclaimed; “Surely you can’t mean that!” 

“IT am not so sure,” he rejoined. “What I most want is 
to get ahead with this work of mine. Why, man, you don’t 
realize what a chance I’ve got! And it is all growing so fast — 
I can see every kind of possibility ahead”; and he broke of 
into silence. 

However, although I was interested enough in his past 
achievements, I did not feel willing to sacrifice my future 
to his perverted intellectual ambitions. But he would not 
leave his work. 

The experiments which most excited his imagination were 
those he was conducting into mass telepathy. He had 
received his medical training at a time when abnormal 
psychology was still very unfashionable in England, but 
had luckily been thrown in contact with a young doctor 
who was a keen student of hypnotism, through whom he had 
been introduced to some of the great pioneers, like Bramwell 
and Wingfield. As a result, he had become a passable 
hypnotist himself, with a fair knowledge of the literature. 
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In the early days of his captivity he became interested in 
the sacred dances which took place every night of full moon, 
and were regarded as propitiations of the celestial powers. 
The dancers all belong to a special sect. After a series of 
exciting figures, symbolizing various activities of the chase, 
war, and love, the leader conducts his band to a ceremonial 
bench. He then begins to make passes at them; and what 
impressed Hascombe was this, that a few seconds sufficed 
for them to fall back in deep hypnosis against the ebony rail. 
It recalled, he said, the most startling cases of collective 
hypnosis recorded by the French scientists. The leader next 
passed from one end of the bench to the other, whisper- 
ing a brief sentence into each ear. He then, according to 
immemorial rite, approached the Priest-King, and, after 
having exclaimed aloud “Lord of Majesty, command what 
thou wilt for thy dancers to perform,” the King would 
thereupon command some action which had previously been 
kept secret. The command was often to fetch some object 
and deposit it at the moon-shrine; or to fight the enemies of 
the state; or (and this was what the company most liked) 
to be some animal, or bird. Whatever the command, the 
hypnotized men would obey it, for the leader’s whispered 
words had been an order to hear and carry out only what the 
King said; and the strangest scenes would be witnessed as 
they ran, completely oblivious of all in their path, in search 
of the gourds or sheep they had been called on to procure, 
or lunged in a symbolic way at invisible enemies, or threw 
themselves on all fours and roared as lions, or galloped as 
zebras, or danced as cranes. The command executed, they 
stood like stocks or stones, until their leader, running from 
one to the other, touched each with a finger and shouted 
“Wake.” They woke, and limp, but conscious of having been 
the vessels of the unknown spirit, danced back to their 
special hut or club-house. 

This susceptibility to hypnotic suggestion struck Has- 
combe, and he obtained permission to test the performers 
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more closely. He soon established that the people were, as g 
race, extremely prone to dissociation, and could be made ty 
lapse into deep hypnosis with great ease, but a hypnosis in 
which the subconscious, though completely cut off from the 
waking self, comprised portions of the personality not re. 
tained in the hypnotic selves of Europeans. Like most who 
have fluttered round the psychological candle, he had been 
intrigued with the notion of telepathy; and now, with this 
supply of hypnotic subjects under his hands, began some 
real investigation of the problem. 

By picking his subjects, he was soon able to demonstrate 
the existence of telepathy, by making suggestions to one 
hypnotized man who transferred them without physical 
intermediation to another at a distance. Later — and this 
was the culmination of his work — he found that when he 
made a suggestion to several subjects at once, the telepathic 
effect was much stronger than if he had done it to one at 
a time — the hypnotized minds were reinforcing each other. 
“I’m after the super-consciousness,” Hascombe said, “and 
I’ve already got the rudiments of it.” 

I must confess that I got almost as excited as Hascombe 
over the possibilities thus opened up. It certainly seemed as 
if he were right in principle. If all the subjects were in 
practically the same psychological state, extraordinary rein- 
forcing effects were observed. At first the attainment of this 
similarity of condition was very difficult; gradually, however, 
we discovered that it was possible to tune hypnotic subjects 
to the same pitch, if I may use the metaphor, and then the 
fun really began. 

First of all we found that with increasing reinforcement, 
we could get telepathy conducted to greater and greater 
distances, until finally we could transmit commands from 
the capital to the national boundary, nearly a hundred 
miles. We next found that it was not necessary for the 
subject to be in hypnosis to receive the telepathic command. 
Almost everybody, but especially those of equable tempera- 
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ment, could thus be influenced. Most extraordinary of all, 
however, were what we at first christened “near effects,” 
since their transmission to a distance was not found possible 
until later. If, after Hascombe had suggested some simple 
command to a largish group of hypnotized subjects, he or I 
went right up among them, we would experience the most 
extraordinary sensation, as of som2 superhuman personality 
repeating the command in a menacing and overwhelming 
way; and, whereas with one part of ourselves we felt that 
we must carry out the command, with another we felt, if I 
may say SO, as if we were only a part of the command, or 
of something much bigger than ourselves which was com- 
manding. And this, Hascombe claimed, was the first real 
beginning of the super-consciousness. 

Bugala, of course, had to be considered. Hascombe, with 
the old Tibetan prayer-wheel at the back of his mind, sug- 
gested that eventually he would be able to induce hypnosis 
in the whole population, and then transmit a prayer. This 
would ensure that the daily prayer, for instance, was really 
said by the whole population, and, what is more, simul- 
taneously, which would undoubtedly much enhance its 
efficacy. And it would make it possible in times of calamity 
or battle to keep the whole praying force of the nation at 
work for long spells together. 

Bugala was deeply interested. He saw himself, through this 
new mental machinery, planting such ideas as he wished in 
the brain-cases of his people. He saw himself willing an 
order; and the whole population rousing itself out of trance 
to execute it. He dreamt dreams before which those of the 
proprietor of a newspaper syndicate, even those of a director 
of propaganda in wartime, would be pale and timid. Natu- 
rally, he wished to receive personal instruction in the meth- 
ods himself; and, equally naturally, we could not refuse him, 
though I must say that I often felt a little uneasy as to 
what he might choose to do if he ever decided to override 
Hascombe and to start experimenting on his own. This, 
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combined with my constant longing to get away from the 
place, led me to cast about again for means of escape. Then 
it occurred to me that this very method about which | 
had such gloomy presentiments, might itself be made the 
key to our prison. 

So one day, after getting Hascombe worked up about the 
loss to humanity it would be to let this great discovery die 
with him in Africa, I set to in earnest. “My dear Hascombe,” 
I said, “you must get home out of this. What is there t: 
prevent you saying to Bugala that your experiments are 
nearly crowned with success, but that for certain tests you 
must have a much greater number of subjects at your dis. 
posal? You can then get a battery of two hundred men, and 
after you have tuned them, the reinforcement will be so 
great that you will have at your disposal a mental force big 
enough to affect the whole population. Then, of course, one 
fine day we should raise the potential of our mind-battery 
to the highest possible level, and send out through it a general 
hypnotic influence. The whole country, men, women, and 
children, would sink into stupor. Next we should give our 
experimental squad the suggestion to broadcast ‘sleep for a 
week.’ The telepathic message would be relayed to each of 
the thousands of minds waiting receptively for it, and would 
take root in them, until the whole nation became a single 
super-consciousness, conscious only of the one thought 
‘sleep’ which we had thrown into it.” 

The reader will perhaps ask how we ourselves expected to 
escape from the clutches of the super-consciousness we had 
created. Well, we had discovered that metal was relatively 
impervious to the telepathic effect, and had prepared for 
ourselves a sort of tin pulpit, behind which we could stand 
while conducting experiments. This, combined with caps 
of metal foil, enormously reduced the effects on ourselves. 
We had not informed Bugala of this property of metal. 

Hascombe was silent. At length he spoke. “I like the idea, 
he said; “I like to think that if I ever do get back to England 
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and to scientific recognition, my discovery will have given 
me the means of escape.” 

From that moment we worked assiduously to perfect our 
method and our plans. After about five months everything 
seemed propitious. We had provisions packed away, and 
compasses. I had been allowed to keep my rifle, on promise 
that I would never discharge it. We had made friends with 
some of the men who went trading to the coast, and had got 
from them all the information we could about the route, 
without arousing their suspicions. 

At last, the night arrived. We assembled our men as if for 
an ordinary practice, and after hypnosis had been induced, 
started to tune them. At this moment Bugala came in, 
unannounced. This was what we had been afraid of; but 
there had been no means of preventing it. “What shall we 
do?” I whispered to Hascombe, in English. “Go right ahead 
and be damned to it,” was his answer; “‘we can put him to 
sleep with the rest.” 

So we welcomed him, and gave him a seat as near as 
possible to the tightly-packed ranks of the performers. At 
length the preparations were finished. Hascombe went into 
the pulpit and said, “‘Attention to the words which are to 
be suggested.” There was a slight stiffening of the bodies. 
“Sleep!” said Hascombe. “‘ S/eep is the command: command 
all in this land to sleep unbrokenly.” Bugala leapt up with 
an exclamation; but the induction had already begun. 

We with our metal coverings were immune. But 
Bugala was struck by the full force of the mental current. 
He sank back on his chair, helpless. For a few minutes his 
extraordinary will resisted the suggestion. Although he could 
not move, his angry eyes were open. But at length he suc- 
cumbed, and he too slept, 

We lost no time in starting, and made good progress 
through the silent country. The people were sitting about like 
wax figures. Women sat asleep by their milk-pails, the cow 
by this time far away. Fat-bellied naked children slept at 
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their games. The houses were full of sleepers sleeping upright 
round their food, recalling Wordsworth’s famous “party in 
a parlor.” 

So we went on, feeling pretty queer and scarcely believing 
in this morphic state into which we had plunged a nation, 
Finally the frontier was reached, where with extreme elation, 
we passed an immobile and gigantic frontier guard. A few 
miles further we had a good solid meal, and a doze. Our kit 
was rather heavy, and we decided to jettison some super- 
fluous weight, in the shape of some food, specimens, and our 
metal headgear, or mind-protectors, which at this distance, 
and with the hypnosis wearing a little thin, were, we thought, 
no longer necessary. 

About nightfall on the third day, Hascombe suddenly 
stopped and turned his head. . 

“What's the matter?” I said, ““Have you seen a lion?” 
His reply was completely unexpected. “No. I was just 
wondering whether really I ought not to go back again.” 

“Go back again,” I cried. ““What in the name of God 
Almighty do you want to do that for?” 

“It suddenly struck me that I ought to,” he said, “about 
five minutes ago. And really, when one comes to think of it, 
I don’t suppose I shall ever get such a chance of research 
again. What’s more, this is a dangerous journey to the coast, 
and I don’t expect we shall get through alive.” 

I was thoroughly upset and put out, and told him so. 
And then suddenly, for a few moments, I felt I must go 
back too. It was like that old friend of our boyhood, the 
voice of conscience. 

“Yes, to be sure, we ought to go back,” I thought with 
fervor. But suddenly checking myself as the thought came 
under the play of reason — “Why should we go back?” 
All sorts of reasons were protfered, as it were by unseen 
hands reaching up out of the hidden parts of me. 

And then I realized what had happened. Bugala had 
waked up; he had wiped out the suggestion we had given to 
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the super-consciousness, and in its place put in another. I 
could see him thinking it out, the cunning devil (one must 
sive him credit for brains!), and hear him, after making his 
passes, Whisper to the nation in prescribed form his new 
suggestion : “Will to return! Return!” For most of the 
inhabitants the command would have no meaning, for they 
would have been already at home. Doubtless some young 
men out on the hills, or truant children, or girls run off in 
secret to meet their lovers, were even now returning, stiffly 
and in somnambulistic trance, to their homes. It was only 
for them that the new command of the super-consciousness 
had any meaning — and for us. 

I am putting it in a long and discursive way; at the 
moment I simply saw what had happened in a flash. I told 
Hascombe, I showed him it must be so, that nothing else 
would account for the sudden change, I begged and implored 
him to use his reason, to stick to his decision and to come 
on. How I regretted that, in our desire to discard all useless 
weight, we had left behind our metal telepathy-proof head 
coverings! 

But Hascombe would not, or could not, see my point. | 
suppose he was much more imbued with all the feelings and 
spirit of the country, and so more susceptible. However that 
may be, he was immovable. He must go back; he knew it; 
he saw it clearly; it was his sacred duty; and much other 
similar rubbish. All this time the suggestion was attacking 
me too; and finally I felt that if I did not put more distance 
between me and that unisonic battery of will, I should 
succumb as well as he. 

“Hascombe,” I said, “I am going on. For God’s sake, 
come with me.” And I shouldered my pack, and set off. He 
was shaken, I saw, and came a few steps after me. But finally 
he turned, and, in spite of my frequent pauses and shouts 
to him to follow, made off in the direction we had come. 
I can assure you that it was with a gloomy soul that I 
continued my solitary way. I shall not bore you with my 
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adventures. Suffice it to say that at last I got to a white 
outpost, weak with fatigue and poor food and fever. 

I kept very quiet about my adventures, only giving out 
that our expedition had lost its way and that my men had 
run away or been killed by the local tribes. At last I reached 
England. But I was a broken man, and a profound gloom 
had invaded my mind at the thought of Hascombe and the 
way he had been caught in his own net. I never found out 
what happened to him, and I do not suppose that I am 
likely to find out now. You may ask why I did not try ¢ 
organize a rescue expedition; or why, at least, I did not bring 
Hascombe’s discoveries before the Royal Society or the 
Metapsychical Institute. I can only repeat that I was a 
broken man. I did not expect to be believed; I was not at 
all sure that I could repeat our results, even on the same 
human material, much less with men of another race; | 
dreaded ridicule; and finally I was tormented by doubts as 
to whether the knowledge of mass-telepathy would not be 
a curse rather than a blessing to mankind. 

However, I am an oldish man now and, what is more, old 
for my years. I want to get the story off my chest. 
Besides, old men like sermonizing and you must for- 
give, gentle reader, the sermonical turn which I now feel | 
must take. The question I want to raise is this: Dr. Has- 
combe attained to an unsurpassed power in a number of the 
applications of science — but to what end did all this power 
serve? It is the merest cant and twaddle to go on asserting, 
as most of our press and people continue to do, that increase 
of scientific knowledge and power must in itself be good. 
I commend to the great public the obvious moral of my 
story and ask them to think what they propose to do with 
the power which is gradually being accumulated for them 
by the labors of those who labor because they like power, 
or because they want to find the truth about how things 
work. 





THE NOVELS OF VIRGINIA WOOLF 
By E. M. FORSTER 


T is profoundly characteristic of the art of Virginia 
Woolf that when I decided to write about it and had 
planned a suitable opening paragraph, my fountain 
pen should disappear. Tiresome creature! It slipped 
through a pocket into a seam. I could pinch it, chivy it about, 
make holes in the coat lining, but a layer of tailor’s stuffing 
prevented recovery. So near, and yet so far! Which is what 
one feels about her art. The pen is extricated in time, but 
during the struggle the opening paragraph has escaped; the 
words are here but the birds have flown; “‘opals and emer- 
alds, they lie about the roots of turnips.” It is far more diffi- 
cult to catch her than it is for her to catch what she calls life 
“life; London; this moment of June.” Again and again she 
eludes, until the pen, getting restive, sets to work on its own 
and grinds out something like this, something totally false, 
such as, “Mrs. Woolf is a talented but impressionistic writer, 
with little feeling for form and none for actuality.’ Rubbish. 
She has — among other achievements — made a definite 
contribution to the novelist’s art. But how is this contribu- 
tion to be stated? And how does she handle the ingredients of 
fiction — human beings, time, and space Let us glance at 
her novels in the order of their composition. 

“The Voyage Out” was published in 1915. It is a strange, 
tragic, inspired book whose scene is a South America not 
found on any map and reached by a boat which would not 
float on any sea, an America whose spiritual boundaries 
touch Xanadu and Atlantis. Hither, to a hotel, various 
English tourists repair, and the sketches of them are}so 
lively and “life-like” that we expect a comedy of manners to 
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result. Gradually a current sets in, a deep unrest. What are 
all these people doing — talking, eating, kissing, reading, 
being kind or unkind? What do they understand of each 
other or themselves? What relations are possible between 
them? Two young men, bleak and honest intellectuals from 
Cambridge, ask the question; Rachel, an undeveloped girl, 
answers it. The uneasiness of society and its occasional 
panics take hold of her, and nothing can exorcize them, be. 
cause it is her own desire to face the truth; nothing, not 
even love. 

“They stood together in front of the looking-glass, and 
with a brush tried to make themselves look as if they had been 
feeling nothing all the morning, neither pain nor happiness, 
But it chilled them to see themselves in the glass, for instead 
of being vast and indivisible they were really very small and 
separate, the size of the glass leaving a large space for the 
reflection of other things.” 

Wedded bliss is promised her, but the Voyage continues, 
the current deepens, carrying her between green banks of the 
jungle into disease and death. The closing chapters of the 
book are as poignant as anything in modern fiction, yet they 
arise naturally out of what has gone before. They are not an 
interruption but a fulfilment. Rachel has lost everything — 
for there is no hint of compensation beyond the grave — but 
she has not swerved from the course honesty marked out, she 
has not jabbered or pretended that human relationships are 
satisfactory. It is a noble book, so noble that a word of 
warning must be added: like all Virginia Woolf’s work, it 1s 
not romantic, not mystic, not explanatory of the universe. 
By using a wrong tone of voice — over-stressing “South 
America,” for instance —the critic might easily make it 
appear to be all these things, and perhaps waft it towards 
popular success! His honesty must equal the writer’s; he 1s 
offered no ultimate good, but “life; London; this moment of 
June”; and it is his job to find out what the promise entails. 

Will “Night and Day” help him? It is the simplest novel 
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she has written, and to my mind the least successful. Very 
long, very careful, it condescends to many of the devices she 
so gaily derides in her essay on “Mr. Bennett and Mrs. 
Brown.” The two principal characters are equipped with 
houses and relatives which document their reality, they are 
screwed into Chelsea and Highgate as the case may be, and 
move from their bases to meet in the rooms and streets of a 
topographical metropolis. After misunderstandings, they 
marry, they are promised happiness. In view of what pre- 
ceded it and of what is to follow, “Night and Day” seems to 
me a deliberate exercise in classicism. It contains all that has 
characterized English fiction for good or evil during the last 
hundred and fifty years — faith in personal relations, re- 
course to humorous side-shows, insistence on petty social 
differences. Even the style has been normalized, and though 
the machinery is modern, the resultant form is as traditional 
as that of ““Emma.” Surely the writer is using tools that 
don’t belong to her. At all events she has never touched them 
again. 

For, contemporary with this full-length book, she made a 
very different experiment, published two little — stories, 
sketches, what is one to call them? — which show the direc- 
tion in which her genius has since moved. These were repub- 
lished in “Monday or Tuesday” (1921). At last her sensi- 
tiveness finds full play, and she is able to describe what she 
sees in her own words. In “‘The Mark on the Wall” she sees a 
mark on the wall, wonders what it is — and that is the 
entire story. In “‘Kew Gardens” she sees men, sometimes 
looking at flowers, and flowers never looking at men. And, in 
either case, she reports her vision impartially; she strays for- 
ward, murmuring, wandering, falling asleep. Her style trails 
after her, catching up grass and dust in its folds, and instead 
of the precision of the earlier writing we have something 
more elusive than has yet been achieved in English, some- 
thing indescribable. If a drowsy and desultory person could 
also be a great artist he would talk like this: 
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“Yellow and black, pink and snow white, shapes of al| 
these colors, men, women, and children were spotted for 
second upon the horizon, and then, seeing the breadth of 
yellow that lay upon the grass, they wavered and sought 
shade beneath the trees, dissolving like drops of water in the 
yellow and green atmosphere, staining it faintly with red 
and blue. It seemed as if all gross and heavy bodies had sunk 
down in the heat motionless and lay huddled upon the 
ground, but their voices went wavering from them as if they 
were flames lolling from the thick waxen bodies of candles. 
Voices. Yes, voices. Wordless voices, breaking the silence 
suddenly with such depth of contentment, such passion of 
desire, or, in the voices of children, such freshness of sur- 
prise; breaking the silence? But there was no silence; all the 
time the motor omnibuses were turning their wheels and 
changing their gear; like a vast nest of Chinese boxes all of 
wrought steel turning ceaselessly one within another the city 
murmured; on the top of which the voices cried aloud and 
the petals of myriads of flowers flashed their colors into the 
air. 

The objection (or apparent objection) to this sort of writ- 
ing is that it cannot say much or be sure of saying anything. 
It is an inspired breathlessness, a beautiful droning or gasp- 
ing which trusts to luck, and can never express human rela- 
tionships or the structure of society. So at least one would 
suppose, and that is why the novel of “‘ Jacob’s Room” (1922) 
comes as a tremendous surprise. The impossible has occurred. 
The style closely resembles that of “Kew Gardens.” The 
blobs of color continue to drift past; but in their midst, inter- 
rupting their course like a closely sealed j jar, rises the solid 
figure of a young man. In what sense Jacob is alive — in what 
sense any of Virginia Woolf’s characters live — we have yet to 
determine. But that he exists, that he stands as does a monv- 
ment, is certain, and wherever he stands we recognize him 
for the same and are touched by his outline. The coherence 
of the book is even more amazing than its beauty. In the 
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stream of glittering similes, unfinished sentences, hectic 
catalogues, unanchored proper names, we seem to be going 
nowhere. Yet the goal comes, the method and the matter 
prove to have been one, and looking back from the pathos of 
the closing scene we see for a moment the airy drifting atoms 
piled into a colonnade. The break with “Night and Day” 
and even with ““The Voyage Out” is complete. A new type of 
fction has swum into view, and it is none the less new be- 
cause it has had a few predecessors — laborious, well-mean- 
ing, stillborn books by up-to-date authors, which worked the 
gasp and the drone for all they were worth, and are un- 
readable. 

Three years after “ Jacob’s Room” comes another novel in 
the same style or slight modification of the style — “Mrs. 
Dalloway.” It is perhaps her masterpiece, but difficult, and I 
am not altogether sure about every detail except when my 
fountain pen is in my hand. Here is London at all events — 
so much is certain, London chorusing with all its clocks and 
shops and sunlit parks, and writing texts with an aeroplane 
across God’s heaven. Here is Clarissa Dalloway, elderly, kind, 
graceful, rather hard, and superficial and a terrible snob. 
How she loves London! And there is Septimus Warren Smith 
—she never meets him —a case of shell-shock — very sad 
—who hears behind the chorus the voices of the dead sing- 
ing, and sees his own apotheosis or damnation in the sky. 
That dreadful war! Sir William Bradshaw of Harley Street, 
himself in perfect health, very properly arranges for Septi- 
mus Warren Smith to go to a lunatic asylum. Septimus is 
ungrateful and throws himself out of the window. “Coward,” 
cries the doctor, but is too late. News of which comes to 
Clarissa as she is giving an evening party. Does she commit 
suicide likewise? I thought she did the first time I read the 
book; not at my second reading; nor is the physical act impor- 
tant, for she is certainly left with the full knowledge, inside 
knowledge, of what suicide is. The societified lady and the 
obscure maniac are in a sense the same person. His foot has 
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slipped through the gay surface on which she still stands — 
that is all the difference between them. She returns (it would 
seem) to her party and to the man she loves, and a hint of her 
new knowledge comes through to him as the London clocks 
strike three. Such is the outline of this exquisite and superbly 
constructed book, and having made the outline, one must rul 
it out at once. For emphasis is fatal to the understanding of 
this author’s work. If we dared not over-stress “‘ South Amer. 
ica”’ in “The Voyage Out, ’ still lighter must fall our touch on 
London here, still more disastrous would be the application to 
its shimmering fabric of mysticism, unity beneath multi- 
plicity, twin souls. 

“Why creeds and prayers and mackintoshes? when, 
thought Clarissa, that’s the miracle, that’s the mystery; that 


old lady, she meant, whom she could see going from chest of 


drawers to dressing-table. She could still see her. And the 
supreme mystery which Kilman might say she had solved, or 
Peter might say he had solved, but Clarissa didn’t believe 
either of them had the ghost of an idea of solving, was 
simply this: here was one room; there another. Did religion 
solve that, or love?” 

As far as her work has a message, it seems to be contained 
in the above paragraph. Here is one room, there another. 
Required, like most writers, to choose between the surface 
and the depths as the basis of her operations, she chooses the 
surface and then burrows in as far as she dares. 

After this glance we can better understand her equipment, 
and realize that visual sensitiveness — in itself so slight a 
tool for a novelist — becomes in her case a productive force. 
How beautifully she sees! Look at “Those churches, like 
shapes of gray paper, breasting the stream of the Strand,” for 
instance. Or at “The flames were struggling through the wood 
and roaring up when, goodness knows where from, pails 
flung water in beautiful hollow shapes as of polished tortoise- 


shell; flung again and again; until the hiss was like a swarm of 


bees; and all the faces went out.” How beautiful! Yet vision 
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is only the frontier of her kingdom. Behind it lie other things; 
in particular the mind. 

Her remarkable intellectual powers have nothing to do 
with logic — masses of roses can be gathered at Christmas 
for instance, and the characters in one book need bear no 
resemblance to their name-sakes in another. Nor is she much 
occupied i in presenting clever men and women. What thrills 
her — for it starts as a thrill —is the actual working of a 
brain, especially of a youthful brain, and there are passages in 

“Jacob's Room”’ where the process becomes as physical as 
the raising of a hand. Moreover, she reverences learning; it 
gives her disinterested pleasure, increases the natural nobility 
of her work. 

“Stone lies solid over the British Museum, as bone lies 
cool over the visions and heat of the brain. Only here the brain 
is Plato’s brain and Shakespeare’s; the brain has made pots 
and statues, great bulls and little jewels, and crossed the 
river of death this way and that incessantly, seeking some 
a now wrapping the body well for its long sleep; now 
laying a penny piece on the eyes; now turning the toes 
scrupulously to the East. Meanwhile Plato continues his 

dialogue; in spite of the rain; in spite of the cab whistles; in 
spite of the woman in the mews behind Great Ormond 
Street who has come home drunk and cries all night long, 
‘Let me in! Let mein!’ ... 

“The Phaedrus is very difficult. And so, when at length one 
reads straight ahead, falling into step, marching on, becom- 
ing (so it seems) momentarily part of this rolling, imperturb- 
able energy, which has driven darkness before it since Plato 
walked the Acropolis, it is impossible to see to the fire. 

“The dialogue draws to its close. Plato’s argument is done. 
Plato’s argument is stowed away in Jacob’s mind, and for 
five minutes Jacob’s mind continues alone, onwards, into the 
darkness. Then, getting up, he parted the curtains, and saw, 
with astonishing clearness, how the Springetts opposite had 
gone to bed; how it rained; how the Jews and the foreign 
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woman, at the end of the street, stood by the pillar-box, 
arguing. 

It is easy for a novelist to describe what a character thinks 
of; look at Mrs. Humphry Ward. But to convey the actua! 
process of thinking is a creative feat, and I know of no one 
except Virginia Woolf who has accomplished it. Here at last 
thought, and the learning that is the result of thought, take 
their own high place upon the dais, exposed no longer to the 
patronage of the hostess or the jeers of the buffoon. Here 
Cambridge, with all its dons, is raised into the upper air and 
becomes a light for ships at sea; and Rachel, playing Bach 
upon a hotel piano, builds a momentary palace for the 
human mind. 

But what of the subject that she regards as of the highest 
importance: human beings as a whole and as wholes? She tells 
us (in her essays) that human beings are the permanent 
material of fiction, that it is only the method of presenting 
them which changes and ought to change, that to capture 
their inner life presents a different problem to each generation 
of novelists; the great Victorians solved it in their way; the 
Edwardians shelved it by looking outwards at relatives and 
houses; the Georgians must solve it anew, and if they su 
ceed a new age of fiction will begin. Has she herself succeeded? 
Do her own characters live? 

I feel that they do live, but not continuously, whereas the 
characters of Tolstoi (let us say) live continuously. With her, 
the reader is in a state of constant approval. “Yes, that is 
right,” he says, each time she implies something more about 
Jacob or Peter: “yes, that would be so: yes.”” Whereas in the 
case of Tolstoi approval is absent. We sink into Andre, into 
Nicolai Rostoff during the moment they come forth and no 
more endorse the correctness of their functioning than we 
endorse our own. And the problem before her — the problem 
that she has set herself and that certainly would inaugurate 4 
new literature if solved — is to retain her own wonderful new 
method and form and yet allow her readers to inhabit each 
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character with Victorian thoroughness. Think how difficult 
this is. If you work in a storm of atoms and seconds, if your 
highest joy is “life; London; this moment of June” and 
your deepest mystery “here is one room; there another,” 
then how can you construct your human beings so that each 
shall be not a movable monument but an abiding home, how 
can you build between them any permanent roads of love and 
hate? There was continuous life in the little hotel people of 
“The Voyage Out,” because there was no innovation in the 
method. But Jacob in “Jacob’s Room” is discontinuous 
—demanding and obtaining separate approval for every- 
thing he feels or does. And “‘ Mrs. Dalloway”’? There seems a 
slight change here, an approach towards character construc- 
tion in the Tolstoian sense; Sir William Bradshaw, for in- 
stance, is uninterruptedly and embracingly evil. Any ap- 
proach 1s significant, for it suggests that in future books she 
may solve the problem as a whole. She herself believes it can 
be done, and with the exception of Joyce, she is the only 
writer of genius who is trying. All the other so-called innova- 
tors are (if not pretentious bunglers) merely innovators in 
subject matter, and the praise we give them is of the kind we 
should accord to scientists. Their novels admit aeroplanes or 
bigamy, or give some fresh interpretation of the spirit of 
Norfolk or Persia, or at the most reveal some slight discovery 
about human nature. They do good work, because everything 
is subject matter for the novel, nothing ought to be ruled out 
on the ground that it is remote or indecent. But they do not 
advance the novelist’s art. Virginia Woolf has already done 
that a little, and if she succeeds in her problem of rendering 
character, she will advance it enormously. 

For English fiction, despite the variety of its content, has 
made little innovation in form between the days of Fielding 
and those of Arnold Bennett. It might be compared to a 
picture gallery, lit by windows placed at suitable intervals 
between the pictures. First come some portraits, then a win- 
dow with a view, say, of Norfolk, then some more portraits 
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and perhaps a still life, followed by a window with a view of 
Persia, then more portraits and perhaps a fancy piece, 
followed by a view of the universe. The pictures and the win. 
dows are infinite in number, so that every variety of experi- 
ence seems assured, and yet there is one factor that never 
varies: namely, the gallery itself; the gallery is always the 
same, and the reader always has the feeling that he is pacing 
along it, under the conditions of time and space that regulate 
his daily life. Virginia Woolf would do away with the sense of 
pacing. The pictures and windows may remain, if they can 
— indeed the portraits must remain — but she wants to 
destroy the gallery in which they are embedded and in its 
place build — build what? Something more rhythmical. 
‘‘Jacob’s Room” suggests a spiral whirling down to a point, 
‘Mrs. Dalloway” a cathedral. 





TWO READINGS OF EARTH 
By JOHN LIVINGSTON LOWES 


N the first edition of “Wessex Poems” are incorporated 

some thirty “rough sketches,” as Hardy calls them, 

each signed with the monogram }. Solitary figures 

black against a sea of light, or outlined against endless 
space, OF walking lonely roads that stretch into infinity; a 
field of English graves beside a mound that was a Roman 
amphitheatre, across the pagan edge of which peer tips of 
Christian spires; a brave little caterpillar line of soldiers; 
“the wayless wet gray ground of Waterloo” — an empty, 
shadow-haunted plain in spectral light; a beautiful dead 
form beneath a winding-sheet; a flaming comet; a broken 
key — latent in those dozen emblems are the themes which 
walked like ghosts the corridors of Hardy’s brain. But there 
is one of them which epitomizes him as that poignant little 
sketch of Blake’s — the tiny figure starting up its gossamer 
stair to grasp the moon, with the legend under it: I WANT, 
| WANT — is eloquent of Blake. It is the frontispiece to a 
sequence of four poems entitled “She, to Him.” A vast, dim 
moorland rises against the rim of the world, its skyline cut- 
ting the misty radiance of a setting sun, whose streamers are 
like the spokes of some gigantic cosmic wheel. Up the huge 
shoulder of the heath winds the white, serpentine line of a 
road, and down the road, discernible only against its pallor, 
are moving side by side two shadowy human shapes. The 
moor is elemental as the frosts and rains that carved it; the 
road is old as the prehistoric dead whose feet first wore its 
winding track, And He and She, as Hardy lends us eyes to 
see them, are woven in one web with dying suns and earth’s 
diurnal sway and ghostly presences. 
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Now set beside that Egdon Heath, with its “aged high- 


way,” and “its sombre stretch of rounds and hollows that 
seem to rise and meet the evening gloom,” and the solitary 
human figure on its summit, motionless as the immobile 
earth beneath its feet. That figure, like the two on the slope 
of the moorland in the sketch, turns at last to go, and Hardy 
characterizes its descent in ten pregnant words: “it de. 
scended . . . with the glide of a water-drop down a bud” 
as if the breathing mortal were co-elemental with insensate 
things, and one, in its impotence, with their fatality. Read 
in its context of enormous, brooding presences, that lovely, 
fate-laden phrase becomes the very epitome of Hardy’s 
irony. For the essence of that irony lies in a pervading sense 
of the infinitesimal littleness of the human atom in the face 
of its vast, inanimate, yet somehow sentient, watching, 
immanent environment. For Hardy’s earth is a haunted 
place, and if I can make that clear we shall reach in the end, 
I think, the distinctive element in a daring and powerfully 
individual conception of the universe. 

And first of all, the world as Hardy sees it is, to a degree 
perhaps unparalleled, a world of the two twilights and of 
night — a world in which “‘light thickens,” and “good things 
of day begin to droop and drowse.” “The place became full 
of a watchful intentness now; for when other things sank 
brooding to sleep the heath appeared slowly to awake and 
listen’’ — and everyone knows the Lucretian grandeur with 
which that theme unfolds throughout the tragedy. But there 
is the sister twilight, dawn, and that is sentient too. “The 
whole enormous landscape bore that impress of reserve, 
taciturnity, and hesitation which is usual just before day. 
. . . Presently the night wind died out, and the quivering 
little pools in the cup-like hollows of the stones lay still” - 
and in another intent, considering twilight another tragedy 
draws to its close. We move with Hardy at life’s crucial 
moments through a taciturn, brooding, crepuscular world, 
in which dread things awaited come to pass, as if the waiting 
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and the coming were, through some unconscious power that 
works through each, one thing. For dawn and twilight are 
more than the daily roll of earth from light to darkness and 
from darkness into light. They are inscrutable potencies and 
dim sentiences. “In the twilight of the morning light seems 
active, darkness passive; in the twilight of evening it is the 
darkness which is active and crescent, and the light which is 
the drowsy reverse.” That pregnant sentence ushers in the 
walks through ghostly dawns which wrought their will on 
Angel Clare and Tess. And page after page is pervaded with 
the sense of infinite weavings going on as day dies or is born. 
Michelangelo’s Dawn and Twilight, dreaming with strange 
secrets in their drowsy eyes, are kith and kin to Hardy’s 
disembodied, potent effuences of an earth that hovers 
between sleep and wake. 

But between twilight and dawn night lies over the earth, 
and night to Hardy is alive with vast, grotesque projections 
of pigmy human doings against the endless reaches of the 
world. The upper air is a screen upon which trivial objects 
throw dilated ‘‘phantoms of sublimity.”” Two, He and She, 
walk out with a perforated lantern, and “the patterns of the 
air-holes in the top of the lantern rise to the mist overhead, 
where they appear of giant size, as if reaching the tent- 
shaped sky.”” Another two, at another fated moment, have 
met by lantern-light, and the lantern standing on the ground 
betwixt them, and throwing its gleam among the blades of 
long damp grass “‘with the effect of a large glowworm .. . 
radiated upwards into their faces, and sent over half the 
plantation gigantic shadows of both man and woman” — 
shadows that fled, “distorted and mangled upon the tree- 
trunks, till they wasted to nothing.” It is not accidental that 
these mocking shapes with their fantastic discrepancy be- 
tween the object and the shadow walk side by side with 
mortals through the night. The grotesqueries of light and 
shadow are among the most effective instruments of Hardy’s ' 


irony. The bonfires on Egdon Heath — the heath down 
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which Eustacia had just glided like a water-drop — work 
metamorphoses upon both sky and earth. “Tufts of fire . , . 
glowing scarlet-red from the shade, like wounds in a black 
hide; Maenades, with winy faces and blown hair,” they 

“tinctured the silent bosom of the clouds above them and 
lit up their ephemeral caves, which seemed thenceforth to 
become scalding caldrons.” But on the faces of the circumam. 
bient earthlings they played more impish tricks. “All was 
unstable; quivering as leaves, evanescent as lightning. 
Shadowy eye-sockets, deep as those of a death’s head, 
suddenly turned into pits of lustre; a lantern-jaw was Cavern- 
ous, then it was shining; wrinkles were emphasized to 
ravines . . . nostrils were dark wells . . . eyeballs glowed 
like little lanterns.” Night, for Hardy, peoples earth, through 
its reflections and refractions, with spectral parodies of 
breathing flesh and blood, as it is night which, in its huge, im- 
passive Immanence, engulfs their pitiful hopes and fears. “The 
night came in, and took up its place there, unconcerned and 
indifferent; the night which had already swallowed up his 
happiness, and was now digesting it listlessly; and was ready 
to swallow up the happiness of a thousand other people with 
as little disturbance or change of mien.” Among all the nights 
of all the poets there is none to match that terrible, remorse- 
less, tranquil Thing. 

Moreover, it is night which stirs in us the consciousness of 
imperturbable, resistless cosmic energies which hold us, 
helpless as a drop of water, in their unresting sway. Some- 
times at midnight “the roll of the world eastward is almost 
a palpable movement,” and you can “long and quietly 
watch your stately progress through the stars.” “ Above the 
dark margin of the earth,” as Bathsheba Everdene sat by 
the wayside, “ —— foreshores and promontories of 
coppery cloud . . . and the unresting world wheeled her 
round to a contrasting prospect eastward, in the shape of 
indecisive and palpitating stars.” And down in the Nether 


Glooms the dead — 
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. . . hears the axle grind 
Round and round 
Of the great world. 


Moreover, in this planetary consciousness of ours the earth 
itself towers looming over us, or stretches off to the steep 
brink of space. “The distant rims of the world” are our 
horizon; the forms about the bonfires on the summit of the 
heath stand as if “in some radiant upper storey of the 
world”; and in the tremendous Third Part of ‘The Dynasts”’ 
the Spirit of the Years who knows the Immanent Will re- 
siding at “ the Back of Things” asks the Spirit of the Pities: 


Must I again reveal It as It hauls 
The halyards of the world? 


Only Lucretius can vie with Hardy in the sombre grandeur 
of his universe, and the flammantia moenia mundi might 
almost have come from Hardy’s pen. 

And this sense of the immensities of time and space is 
wrought into the very fibre of his pondering imagination. 
The stupendous history of the stellar universe, from scat- 
tered haze to nebulous centre and solid mass, is reénacted in 
the evolutions of a swarm of bees; the ruddy glow from a 
kiln mouth shines over the floor “‘with the streaming hori- 
zontality of the setting sun”’; the “‘glistening ripple of gos- 
samer webs” is “like the track of moonlight on the sea.” 
The yearly coming of the frost is thrown against the back- 
ground of the elemental forces which sweep across the track- 
less spaces about the turning axle of the world; “after this 
season . . . came a spell of dry frost, when strange birds 
trom behind the North Pole began to arrive silently on the 
upland of Flintcomb-Ash; gaunt spectral creatures with 
tragical eyes — eyes which had witnessed scenes of cataclys- 
mal horror in inaccessible polar regions of a magnitude such 
as no human being had ever conceived, in curdling tempera- 
tures that no man could endure; which had beheld the crash 
of icebergs and the slide of snow-hills by the shooting light of 
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the Aurora; been half blinded by the whirl of colossal storms 
and terraqueous distortions; and retained the expression of 
feature that such scenes had engendered.” And with dum} 
impassivity, like twilight or the night, these nameless visi 
tants watch the trivial movements of two turnip-diggers in 
the fields below them, who with like impassivity disturbe; 
the clods. 

But more than night and twilight with their brood oj 
phantoms walk the world as sentient things. The Past walks 
with them as a presence that eternally persists, impalpable, 
yet, like the aged heath, somehow intent and watchful. It is 
not I who am fabricating Hardy’s haunted world. It builds 
itself up before us as through a thousand hints we catch 
glimpses of the strange, profound, and baffling universe of his 
perception or conception — which, who can say? And in that 
universe in a sense that one deeply feels, whatever the cold 
intellect may think, nothing ever truly dies. The upper air - 
and this was never more intelligible than now, when over 
seas and continents the encircling atmosphere is a pulsing 
thoroughfare of disembodied voices — the upper air holds 
everlastingly all that through endless time has been com- 
mitted to it. 


Here’s the mould of a musical bird long passed from light, 
Which over the earth before man came was winging; 
There’s a contralto voice I heard last night, 

That lodges in me still with its sweet singing. 


Such a dream is Time that the coo of this ancient bird 
Has perished not, but is blent, or will be blending 

Mid visionless wilds of space with the voice that I heard, 
In the full-fugued song of the universe unending. 


But it is earth in which we earthlings are undying, the 
perpetual participants in the blind processes we call lite. 


Portion of this yew 
Is a man my grandsire knew, 
Bosomed here at its foot: 
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This branch may be his wife, 
A ruddy human life 
Now turned to a green shoot... . 


So, they are not underground, 
But as nerves and veins abound 
In the growths of upper air, 

And they feel the sun and rain, 
And the energy again 

That made them what they were! 


\nd there are survivals yet more secret and intangible: 


I am the family face; 

Flesh perishes, I live on, 
Projecting trait and trace 
Through time to times anon, 
And leaping from place to place 
Over oblivion. 


The years-heired feature that can 
In curve and voice and eye 
Despise the human span 

Of durance — that is I; 

The eternal thing in man, 

That heeds no call to die. 


\nd so, on the age-old soil of Wessex, as a ghostly co-weaver 
in the web of human destiny, there lives through its ancient 
vestiges the immemorial pagan Past. The plateaus are 
“bosomed with semi-globular tumuli —as if Cybele the 
Many-breasted were supinely extended there.” The Roman 
Road runs straight and bare across the heath, “near where, 
men say, once stood the Fane to Venus, on the Down” — 
the road “‘where Legions had wayfared.” The mocking bon- 
fires on the heath are lineal descendants of the British pyres 
whose ashes still lie fresh and undisturbed beneath the bar- 
rows. Eustacia Vye, who glided down the barrow, is as pagan 
and nocturnal as the heath itself. And when the Roman 
shrine at Aquae Sulis was uncovered, 
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. a warm air came up from underground, 
And a flutter, as of a filmy shape unsepulchred, 
That collected itself, and waited, and looked around: 
Nothing was seen, but utterances could be heard: 
Those of the goddess whose shrine was beneath the pile 
Of the God with the baldachined altar overhead. 


Then, when the faint, fluttery pagan chidings ceased, 


And the olden dark hid the cavities late laid bare, 
. all was suspended and soundless as before, 
Except for a gossamery noise fading off in the air. 


Grim humor, if you will, this last; but it, like the rest, js 
a symbol of something which to Hardy (and to most of us 
who think) is a profound reality: the divauis fwis dxaradbrov — 
the power of an indissoluble life — possessed and ex. 
ercised by the undying Past. 

But earth is to Hardy a haunted spot in a far more in. 
timate, personal way. I know no poetry so pervaded as his 
with a sense of the continued presence of the dead, nor is 
there another body of verse in the world, I think, in which 
that sense is conveyed to us with such intolerable poignancy 
and beauty. It is a strange paradox. No living poet is, in his 
sharp breach with tradition, so intensely of his time as 
Thomas Hardy; and no poet writing today would have been 
so utterly at home on earth a thousand years ago. No one 
but Hardy could have written the passing strange and mov- 
ing lines in which the souls of the men of Wessex slain in the 
Boer war come home to the ancient promontory on which 
ghosts have walked since the Stone Age — come with 


A whirr, as of wings 
Waved by mighty-vanned flies, 
Or by night-moths of measureless size, 
And in softness and smoothness well-nigh beyond hearing 
Of corporal things. 


No one but Hardy could have written this about “Old 
Furniture ”’: 
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I see the hands of the generations 
That owned each shiny familiar thing 
In play on its knobs and indentations, 
And with its ancient fashioning 
Still dallying: 


Hands behind hands, growing paler and paler, 
As in a mirror a candle flame 

Shows images of itself, each frailer 
As it recedes... . 


And all about us there are ghostly whispers: 


“Gone,” I call them, gone for good, that group of local hearts and heads; 
Yet at mothy curfew-tide, 
And at midnight when the noon-heat breathes it back from walls and 
leads, 
They've a way of whispering to me — fellow-wight who yet abide - 
In the muted, measured note 
Of a ripple under archways, or a lone cave’s stillicide. 


But far more often love and death walk hand in hand along 
frequented ways: 


My spirit will not haunt the mound 
Above my breast, 

But travel, memory-possessed, 

To where my tremulous being found 
Life largest, best. 


My phantom-footed shape will go 
When nightfall grays 
Hither and thither along the ways 
I and another used to know 
In backward days. 


And there you'll find me, if a jot 
You still should care 

For me, and for my curious air; 

If otherwise, then I shall not, 
For you, be there. 


And the dead are “there” in memory, and in a hundred 
poems which probe to the quick, there unfolds, touched with 
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grave pity and phrased with stern restraint, the human 
tragedy of belated recollection. In their penetrating vision 
into the sealed yet tenanted chambers of the heart no less 
than for their noble austerity of rhythm and diction, the 
later poems are among the things which men will not let die. 
And in them the Ironic Spirits, audible still, are yielding to 
the Spirit of the Pities. 

And now we come to the central mystery, in which al! 
these scattered intimations of shadowy presences cohere — 
to the Infinite Haunter of a universe that is Its troubled 
dream. 

For all the ghostly shapes that stalk the twilight and the 
night — projec tions of human finitude against the unseei ng 
sky, or of the changeless Past upon the fleeting Present 
are but the faintest adumbrations of that stupendous pan- 
orama which unrolls through “The Dynasts,” inexorable and 
unhurried as the nightly revolution of the stars. There is in 
literature no conception like it. The colossal stage is now the 
Earth and now the Overworld; the action is the vast con- 
vulsion of the Napoleonic wars; the actors are the innumer- 
able throng of human participants in the cataclysm, and 
Phantom Intelligences of the Overworld. And these Intelli- 
gences are the Shade of the Earth, and the Ancient Spirit of 
the Years, and the Spirit of the Pities, and Spirits Sinister 
and Ironic — mocking Mephistophelian Voices, and “the 
passionless Insight of the Ages,” and “the Universal Sympa- 
thy of human nature,” and they view (and we with them) the 
human scene from the towering upper storeys of the world, or 
else take human form, and, like the ancient Adversary, walk, 
mocking or in pity, to and fro upon the earth. I suspect that 
there has never been in English letters, at least since Shake- 
speare, a genius more essentially pictorial than Thomas 
Hardy’s, and in “The Dynasts” it is at the culmination of its 
power. All the pomp and circumstance of courts and chancel- 
lories, all the glory and (depicted with unsparing realism) all 
the gruesome spectacles of war, all the little human lives in 
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hamlets and on highways drawn without their will into the 
vortex —all these pass before us in vivid, incredible profusion, 
1s if thrown by some magical cinematograph upon an endlessly 
unfolding screen. Nor are we ever left long at close quarters, 
where the shows of earth loom large. There comes at in- 
tervals a recession of the point of vision into endless space, 
and this is the instrument of Hardy’s most relentless irony. 
or suddenly, as the shifting spectacle unrolls, we are rapt 

o vast aérial distances, to look down on earth from “‘archi- 
traves of sunbeam-smitten cloud” with the eyes of passion- 

ess or pitying or sardonic Phantoms, whose vision is cosmic, 
not terrestrial. And not even Swift himself has more re- 
morselessly depicted human littleness. 

The Fore Scene in the Overworld sets the panorama 
moving: 

The nether sky opens, and Europe is disclosed as a prone and 
emaciated figure, the Alps shaping like a backbone, and the 
branching mountain-chains like ribs, the peninsular plateau of 
Spain forming a head. Broad and lengthy lowlands stretch from 
the north of France across Russia like a grey-green garment 
hemmed by the Ural mountains and the glistening Arctic Ocean. 

The point of view then sinks downwards through space, and 
draws near to the surface of the perturbed countries, where the 
peoples . . . are seen writhing, crawling, heaving, and vibrating 
in their various cities and nationalities. . . . 

A new and penetrating light descends in the spectacle, enduing 
men and things with a seeming transparency, and exhibiting as 
one organism the anatomy of life and movement in all humanity 
and vitalized matter included in the display. 


The Spirit of the Years interprets the amazing spectacle; 
“the anatomy of the Immanent Will disappears”; and the 
action begins. Then in measured succession glimpse follows 
terrible glimpse. 


A bird’s-eye perspective is revealed of the peninsular tract of 
Portuguese territory lying between the shining pool of the Tagus 
on the east, and the white-frilled Atlantic lifting rhythmically on 
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the west. . . . Innumerable human figures are busying themselves 
like cheese-mites . . . digging ditches, piling stones, felling trees, 
. . . Three reddish-grey streams of marching men loom out to the 
north. . .. These form the English army. . . . Looked down 
upon, their motion seems peristaltic and vermicular, like that of 
three caterpillars. . . . The Dumb Show ends, and the point of 
view sinks to the earth. 


The huge procession along the great road across Europe 
from Vienna to Munich and from Munich westerly to France 
dwindles to ‘a puny concatenation of specks,” like “a file 
of ants crawling along a strip of garden-matting”’; the battle 
of Leipzig, as the Leipzig clocks imperturbably strike nine, 
is seen only as “amorphous drifts, clouds, and waves of con- 
scious atoms, surging and rolling together” ; before the battle 
of Wagram “‘a species of simmer . . . pervades the living 
spectacle.” Before the battle of Waterloo, “‘as the curtain 
of the mist is falling, the point of vision soars again... . 
From all parts of Europe long and sinister black files are 
crawling hitherward in serpentine lines, like slowworms 
through grass. They are the advancing armies of the Allies.” 
That is the impending cataclysm seen sub specie aeternitatis 
by the Phantoms of the Overworld. But the lines march 
over an Underworld —a world likewise of worms to their 
mortal sight, as they are worms to the sight above: 

The mole’s tunnelled chambers are crushed by wheels, 

The lark’s eggs scattered, their owners fled; 


And the hedgehog’s household the sapper unseals. 


The snail draws in at the terrible tread, 
But in vain; he is crushed by the felloe-rim; 
The worm asks what can be overhead, 


And wriggles deep from a scene so grim, 
And guesses him safe; for he does not know 
What a foul red flood will be soaking him! 


Waterloo between the passionless Intelligences and the Worms 
—that is Lilliput and Brobdingnag rolled into one with 
quintessential mockery. 
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But the most terrific irony of all is in another vision. 
Again we are “high amongst the clouds, which, opening and 
shutting fitfully to the wind, reveal the earth as a confused 
expanse merely.” On the far land-verge is seen “An object 

like a dun- piled caterpillar, Shuffling its length in painful 
heaves along.” It is “the Army Which once was called the 
Grand; now in retreat from Moscow’s muteness”’ — burning 
Moscow, seen from the clouds in the blackness to the north 
1s ‘a lurid, malignant star.” And the Recording Angels who 
are chronicling, stage by stage, the flight, set down their 
closing entry: 

And so and thus it nears Smolensko’s walis, 

And, stayed its hunger, starts anew its crawls, 

Till floats down one white morsel which appals. 
And that white morsel, the veriest pigmy among all the 
_. in the whole colossal panorama, is the most terrible. 

For (the laconic comment goes on), ‘‘What has floated down 
from the sky upon the Army is a flake of snow. Then come 
another and another, till natural features . . . are con- 
founded, and all is phantasmal grey and white. The cater- 
pillar shape still creeps laboriously nearer, but instead of 
increasing in size by the rules of perspective, it gets more 
attenuated, and there are left upon the ground behind it 
minute parts of itself, which are speedily flaked over, and 
remain as white pimples by the wayside.” Beyond that last 
merciless figure, irony cannot go. 

[ have given but the barest inkling of the conception 
which underlies Hardy’s amazing epic drama. But I know 
nothing in its fashion more Titanic than that huge stage on 
which no longer the stars in secret influence comment, but 
Phantasms — Phantasms which are themselves hovering 
projections, like the dilated pattern of lantern-rays against 
the tent-shaped sky, of the finite Intelligences resident in 
the cheese-mite animalculae below. It is irony within irony, 
for the watchers and the watched are each the simulacrum of 
the other, and alike inhere in — what? 
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And now we reach the heart of Hardy’s Weltanschauung, 
the Haunter of Haunters in his ghost-frequented universe. 
For in and through, above and below the human spectacle 
weave “the ubiquitous urgings of the Immanent Wil,” 
And that spectacle is but “one flimsy riband of Its web,” 


Whose furthest hem and selvage may extend 

To where the roars and plashings of the flames 

Of earth-invisible suns swell noisily, 

And onward into ghastly gulfs of sky, 

Where hideous presences churn through the dark — 
Monsters of magnitude without a shape, 

Hanging amid deep wells of nothingness. 


And the “dreaming, dark, dumb Thing” that weaves un- 
wittingly the tiny, tragi-comic human web is immanent no 
less in that stupendous flux. But — and this is the element 
of profound significance — that “viewless, voiceless Turner 
of the Wheel” is a Somnambulist who may one day awake; 
it is the blind dimly groping after vision, the unconscious 
struggling painfully up to consciousness, as we who are of a 
piece with it agonize back to our sense of self from the black 
abyss of a swoon. And earth and the unsounded depths of 
space beyond the flaming barriers of the world must be read 
as a fleeting moment in the unfolding of that unfathomable 
cosmic drama. “‘Ungefahr sagt das der Pfarrer auch, nur mit 
ein Bischen andern Worten”’ — for another, who at moments 
was among the world’s great poets, saw it too: “‘ For we know 
that the whole creation groaneth and travaileth in pain to- 


gether until now, waiting for the revealing of the sons of 


God.” And what the sons of God are, who can say? But as 
for the waiting, Paul and Thomas Hardy are at one: 


At last I entered a long dark gallery, 
Catacomb-lined; and ranged at the side 

Were the bodies of men from far and wide 
Who, motion past, were nevertheless not dead. 
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“The sense of waiting here strikes strong; 
Everyone’s waiting, waiting, it seems to me; 
What are you waiting for so long? — 
What is to happen?” I said. 


“O we are waiting for one called God,” said they, 
“(Though by some the Will, or Force, or Laws; 
And, vaguely, by some, the Ultimate Cause;) 
Waiting for him to see us before we are clay. 
Yes; waiting, waiting, for God to know it.” ... 
“To know what?” questioned I. 
“To know how things have been going on earth and below it: 
It is clear he must know some day.” 
I thereon asked them why. 


“Since he made us humble pioneers 

Of himself in consciousness of Life’s tears, 

It needs no mighty prophecy 

To tell that what he could mindlessly show 
His creatures, he himself will know. 


“By some still close-cowled mystery 
We have reached feeling faster than he, 
But he will overtake us anon, 

If the world goes on.” 


Nor is that dramatic “Fragment” all. “Hap,” “‘Nature’s 
Questioning,” “Doom and She,” “By the Earth’s Corpse,” 
“The Sleep-Worker,” “New Year’s Eve,” “God’s Educa- 
tion,’ “God’s Funeral,” “The Blow” — through that stern 
unflinching succession of poems, and through the long, in- 
exorable evolution of “The Dynasts,” and through those 
strange broodings of intent and watchful twilights, ebbs and 
flows that sense of a waiting universe. 


“T have finished another year,” said God, 
“In grey, green, white, and brown; 
I have strewn the leaf upon the sod, 
Sealed up the worm within the clod, 
And let the last sun down.” 


“And what’s the good of it?” I said — 
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and after question and answer, 


He sank to raptness as of yore, 
And opening New Year’s Day 

Wove it by rote as theretofore, 

And went on working evermore 
In his unweeting way. 


But over against that must be set this: 


And if it prove that no man did, 

And that the Inscrutable, the Hid, 
Was cause alone 

Of this foul crash our lives amid, 


I'll go in due time, and forget 

In some deep graveyard’s oubliette 
The thing whereof I groan, 

And cease from troubling; thankful yet 


Time’s finger should have stretched to show 
No aimful author’s was the blow 

That swept us prone, 
But the Immanent Doer’s That doth not know, 


Which in some age unguessed of us 
May lift Its blinding incubus, 

And see, and own: 
“It grieves me I did thus and thus!” 


Nor is it accident that these next lines fall from the lips of 


the Spirit of the Pities: 
Yet It may wake and understand 
Ere Earth unshape, know all things, and 


With knowledge use a painless hand, 
A painless hand! 


On that note the matchless After Scene of “The Dynasts” 
ends: 
O Immanence, That reasonest not 


In putting forth all things begot, 
Thou build’st Thy house in space — for what? 
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O Loveless, Hateless! — past the sense 
Of kindly eyed benevolence, 
To what tune danceth this Immense? .. . 


Heaving dumbly 
As we deem, 
Moulding numbly 
As in dream, 
Apprehending not how fare the sentient subjects of Its scheme. 


Nay; — shall not Its blindness break? 
Yea, must not Its heart awake, 
Promptly tending 
To Its mending 
In a genial germing purpose, and for loving-kindness’ sake? 


Should it never 
Curb or cure 
Aught whatever 
Those endure 
Whom it quickens, let them darkle to extinction swift and sure. 


But — a stirring thrills the air 
Like to sounds of joyance there 
That the rages 
Of the ages 
Shall be cancelled, and deliverance offered from the darts that were, 
Consciousness the Will informing, till It fashion all things fair! 


And there may fitly end this fragmentary abstract of a 
very great poet’s reading of earth. What you and I may think 
of its validity is for the moment quite beside the point. It 
stands, in its stark grandeur and its sad sincerity, among the 
imperishable things. 

And now we enter another world, a riveder le stelle—a 
world of windswept daylight and the lucid upper spaces of 
the air. For Meredith’s reading of earth stands over against 
Hardy’s in vivid contrast, and that antithesis, at whatever 
cost of omitted loveliness, must rigidly define our choice 
and limit our consideration. 
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And first of all, Hardy’s glory of darkness yields place to 


an earth above which, a luminous effluence, brightness 
lingers. For no poet whom I can think of is so dear a lover 
of light as Meredith — not light that throbs, like Shelley's, 
ethereal and unlocalized in the intense inane, but light that 
lies like a bright robe upon earth. Even darkness itself js 
light about us, with “that fire in the night which lights the 
night and draws the night to look at it”; and the radiance 
in which Meredith’s daylight world is bathed is too per. 
vasive to admit of illustration here. But his unhaunted 
twilights that come and go in beauty confront, like spirits 
of light for love of earth come down to dwell among us, the 
spectral presences that wait and watch in Hardy’s world. 
Even the human face, in that intimate interpenetration of 
earth and man which is the essence of Meredith’s unique 
imaginative vision, is invested with the loveliness of dawn 
and evening. “Her face was like the quiet morning of a 
winter day.” “Her face was like an Egyptian sky fronting 
night.” And that same sense of intimacy between earth and 
man pervades the sunsets and the dawns which lend to 
earth “‘grave heavenliness,” and humanize the alien sky. 
The twilights of the two interpreters are visitants from two 
divergent worlds of thought and feeling, and in the words 
which Meredith uses of the fountain and the rill, “I know 
not which has most to tell.” 
Moreover, through both Hardy’s and Meredith’s twilights 
moves the moon. Hardy’s moon is apt to be a goblin in the 


sky: 


And green-rheumed clouds were hurrying past where mute and cold it 
globed 
Like a drifting dolphin’s eye seen through a lapping wave. 


At the shiver of morning, a little before the false dawn, 
The moon was at the window-square, 
Deedily brooding in deformed decay — 
The curve hewn off her cheek as by an adze. 
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And the moon who peeps in at windows reads her earth with 
merciless finality: 


533 


“What do you think of it, Moon, 
As you go? 
Is Life much, or no?” 
“O, I think of it, often think of it 
As a show 


God ought surely to shut up soon, 
As I go.” 


But to Meredith it is an intimate presence among the fair, 
familiar things of earth. ““The moon . . . had now topped 
the cedar, and was pure silver . . . And in the West, facing 
it, was an arch of twilight and tremulous rose, as if a spirit 
hung there over the shrouded sun”’; “A sleepy fire of early 
moonlight hung through the dusky fir-branches”’; “A pillar 
of dim silver rain fronted the moon on the hills”; “Over 
the fowering hawthorn the moon stood like a wind-blown 
white rose of the heavens”’; “With slow foot The low rosed 
moon, the face of Music mute, Begins among her silent bars 


to climb.” In each of the two poets the moon is of a piece 
with the subtly fashioned universe of blending thought and 
imagery of which it is a part. 

Death itself is conceived by Meredith in terms of bright- 
ness falling from the air: 


I hang upon the boundaries like light 
Along the hills when downward goes the day. 


I enter the black boat 
Upon the wide grey sea, 
Where all her set suns float. 


But oftener — and now we come very close to Thomas 
Hardy — death, like life, is but a phase of the eternal meta- 
morphoses of earth, to be met with 


Fortitude quiet as Earth’s 
At the shedding of leaves. 
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“And O, green bounteous Earth!” cries Meredith, 


Death shall I shrink from, loving thee? 
Into the breast that gives the rose, 


Shall I with shuddering fall? 


Set beside that the no less lovely, infinitely hopeless requiem 
of Hardy: 


May his sad sunken soul merge into nought 
Meekly and gently as a breeze at eve. 


And for Meredith too the moving air is merged with the 
passing of our frail mortality: 
A wind sways the pines, 
And below 
Not a breath of wild air; 
Still as the mosses that glow 
On the flooring and over the lines 
Of the roots here and there. 
The pine-tree drops its dead; 
They are quiet, as under the sea. 
Overhead, overhead 
Rushes life in a race, 
As the clouds the clouds chase; 
And we go, 
And we drop like the fruits of the tree, 
Even we, 
Even so. 


And in these lines we reach another of those presences which, 
like the light, are all-pervasive and instinct with meaning. 
For as in no other writer whom I know the great winds 
sweep through Meredith’s pages, prose and verse. There is 
something tenuous and ghostly about Hardy’s winds. The 
breezes filter through twigs “‘as through a strainer; it was 
as if the night sang dirges with clenched teeth.” The “plain- 
tive November wind . . is a worn whisper, dry and 
papery’; it plays its “< mewling music on the strings Of . 
shipmasts,”’ or “mooes and mouths the chimney ie a 
horn”; “the dead and dry carcasses of leaves tap the 


>] 
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ground.” But the wind which blows through Meredith’s 
world is the great Southwester with its glory of flying clouds 
— ‘the charioted South-west at full charge behind his pant- 
ing coursers.” Every reader of the novels and the poems 
knows those “‘day[s] of the cloud in fleets’’; days “Of wedded 
white and blue, that sail Immingled, with a footing ray In 
shadow-sandals down [the] vale’”’; days when, as in the mag- 
nificent “Ode to the Spirit of Earth in Autumn,” “the bull- 
voiced oak is battling” with the glorious Southwest that 
| plunges on it with the pressure of a sea. The wind that 
| passeth and cleanseth; the south wind that quieteth the 
» earth; the fair weather that cometh with terrible majesty 
out of the north; the balancings of the clouds — all those 
_ swift angels of the air on which the Hebrew poet pondered 
are to Meredith what the brooding intentness of night is to 
Hardy’s sombre gaze. And they stand in close relation to a 
conception more deeply characteristic still. 

For over and over again we are met as we read with a 
“sense of wings uplifting” (to use Coleridge’s splendid 
phrase), and even of an upward lift of earth itself: “A sharp 
breath of air had passed along the dews. . . . The sky, set 
with very dim distant stars, was in grey light round a small 
brilliant moon. Every space of earth lifted clear to her; the 
woodland listened; and in the bright silence the nightingales 
sang loud.” Hardy’s earth lifts and listens too, but the pro- 
found difference between two determining conceptions is 
set off sharply in the passage which has been our text before: 
“The sombre stretch of rounds and hollows seemed to rise 
and meet the evening gloom in pure sympathy. . . . The 
place became full of a watchful intentness now; for when 
other things sank brooding to sleep the heath appeared 
slowly to awake and listen.” There, compact in two score 
words, is the very quintessence of Hardy’s moors; here, in a 
sentence, is the very spirit of Meredith’s downs, “fronting 
the paleness of earliest dawn, and then their arch and curve 


and dip against the pearly grey of the half-glow; and then, 
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among their hollows, lo, the illumination of the East jj 


around . . . and a gallop for miles along the turfy, thymy 
rolling billows. . . . ‘It’s the nearest hit to wings we can 
make.’”’ One of Meredith’s characters tells of “his dream of 


the winged earth on her flight from splendour to splendour.” 
That is Meredith’s vision too. His beloved Alps hung a: 
dawn beyond the Adriatic, and “colour . . . wavered in 
the remoteness, and was quick and dim as though it fel! 
on beating wings,” while beyond “new heights arose, that 
soared, or stretched their white uncertain curves in sky like 
wings traversing infinity.” Even so again, “wavering in and 
out of view like flying wings, and shadowed like wings of 
archangels with rose and with orange and with violet,” the 
Alps look down on Italy. “You might take them for mystical 
streaming torches. . . . They lean as ina great flight forward 
upon Lombardy.” We have passed from a world above which 
darkness loves to brood to a world of soaring spaces drenched 
in light. Even human faces stir in us at times this sense of 
lifting wings. “‘He had a look superior to simple strength and 
grace; the look of a great sky-bird about to mount”’; “Her 
face was like the after-sunset across a rose-garden, with the 
wings of an eagle poised outspread on the light.”’ And Sandra 
Belloni cries: ‘‘My misery now is gladness, is like rain-drops 
on rising wings.” We are never in Meredith long away from 
“the joy of life in steepness overcome And victories of 
ascent.” France, “‘breast-bare, bare-limbed”’ for conflict is, 
“in her bright jet, Earth’s crystal spring to sky.” Over 
against Hardy’s inexorable “glide of a water-drop down a 
bud”’ rise Meredith’s mountain-songs, which seem to “spring 
like clear water into air, and fall wavering as a feather falls, 
or the light about a stone in water.” Diana of the Crossways, 
in the radiance of her young beauty, is “a spirit leaping and 
shining like a mountain water.” And as the downs — whose 
“long stretching lines are coursing greyhounds in ; full 
career” — become to Meredith an image of “the lite 
swiftness,” so his winds pervade, like the lifting of wings, 
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his profoundly characteristic figures of spiritual movement 
upward and ahead. “Let her life be torn and streaming like 
the flag of battle, it must be forward to the end.” 


Fruitful sight has Westermain. 
There we laboured, and in turn 
Forward our blown lamps discern. 


And finally, in a sentence, the gist of the meaning of men: 
“real flesh; a soul born active, wind-beaten, but ascending.” 
And now we reach the heart of Meredith’s philosophy. 

For that philosophy is essentially terrestrial, not (like 
Hardy’s) cosmic, but it is a philosophy of ascent. For earth is 
more than her beauty; she is flesh of our flesh and bone of 
our bone, and through us she is spirit too. And in this single 
aspect of their readings of the riddle, Meredith and Hardy 
are fundamentally at one. For in each earth somehow comes 
to consciousness in us. But there the likeness ends. For 
Hardy’s Immanence is a dumb, foresightless dreamer, and 
we its disordered dream. But the core of earth’s meaning to 
Meredith lies in the fact that “She [is] Spirit in her clods,” 
and “That from flesh unto spirit man grows Even here on the 
sod under sun.” And again, in the poem called “Hard 
Weather,” the wind of Meredith’s love becomes a symbol of 
“Life . . . at her grindstone set That she may give us edg- 
ing keen, String us for battle.” Because 


[Earth] winnows, winnows roughly; sifts, 
To dip her chosen in her source: 
Contention is the vital force, 

Whence pluck they brain, her prize of gifts, 
Sky of the senses! on which height, 

Not disconnected, yet released, 

They see how spirit comes to light. 


And spirit, earth-born, is heaven-mounting: 


[Earth’s] passion for old giantkind, 

That scaled the mount, uphurled the rock, 
Devolves on them who read aright 

Her meaning and devoutly serve; 
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Nor in her starlessness of night 

Peruse her with the craven nerve: 

But even as she from grass to corn, 

To eagle high from grubbing mole, 
Prove in strong brain her noblest born, 


The station for the flight of soul. 


That, like its noble counterpart with which Goethe’s last 
recorded conversations end, is tonic doctrine, and like 
Hardy’s it is self-contained and self-sufficient. For earth, 
with her flame of a soul born of travail of flesh, is her own 
sole revelation, in which natural and supernatural are one. 
And all this finds, in one of the most profoundly moving 
passages in modern poetry, its rich, concrete embodiment 
in the lovely symbol of the white wild cherry — that “ young 
apparition,” : 

Known, yet wonderful, white 

Surpassingly .. . 

She, the white wild cherry, a tree, 

Earth-rooted, tangibly wood, 

Yet a presence throbbing alive . . . 

A spirit born of a tree; 

Because earth-rooted alive: 

Huntress of things worth pursuit 

Of souls; in our naming, dreams. 


For dreams, as Meredith conceives them, are Earth’s endow- 

’ ) , 
ment of “her great venture, Man” — are Earth herself 
awakening and ascending: 


The dream is an atmosphere; 

A scale still ascending to knit 
The clear to the loftier Clear. 
’Tis Reason herself, tiptoe 

At the ultimate bound of her wit, 
On the verges of Night and Day. 


And in one of the latest poems that vision of Earth ascending 
spirit-wards through man, which is the heart of Meredith's 
philosophy, attains exalted utterance: 
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Close on the heart of Earth his bosom beats, 

When he the mandate lodged in it obeys, 

Alive to breast a future wrapped in haze, 

Strike camp, and onward, like the wind’s cloud-fleets. 
Unresting she, unresting he, from change 

To change, as rain of cloud, as fruit of rain; 

She feels her blood-tree throbbing in her grain, 

Yet skyward branched, with loftier mark and range. 
No miracle the sprout of wheat from clod, 

She knows, nor growth of man in grisly brute; 

But he, tne flower at head and soil at root, 

Is miracle, guides he the brute to God. 

And that way seems he bound; that way the road, 
With his dark-lantern mind, unled, alone, 
Wearifully through forest-tracks unsown, 

He travels, urged by some internal goad. 


And when the long unfolding of that evolution is complete, 
then (and this is strangely like yet unlike Hardy’s final 
vision) 


They shall uplift their Earth to meet her Lord, 
Themselves the attuning chord! 


And in that great conception of the earnest expectation of a 
waiting universe, dimly conscious of some vast, far-off, 
divine event to which the whole creation moves, Meredith 
and Hardy are at one. 








ART AS AN APPROACH TO ASIA 
By GEORGE SARTON 


ITHIN the last twenty years the interest in 

Far Eastern art has considerably increased, 

This is especially noticeable in our own coun. 

try where the awakening of an intelligent 
curiosity is more than justified by the presence and availa. 
bility of some of the best collections in the world. To speak 
only of Chinese art, it is now perhaps easier to study it here 
than anywhere else. And yet this study is still in its infancy, 
Many childish and ludicrous misunderstandings remain 
which bar the way to real knowledge on our part of this 
approach to the heart of Asia. 

“Once my motto was My own way. But now I realize that, 
after all, there is only one way, and that which I discovered 
for myself and called my own way was really the way of the 
Ancients!” Thus spoke Tao-chi, a Buddhist painter who 
lived in the second half of the seventeenth century. He wrote 
in a period of decadence and national humiliation, when the 
glory of Chinese art was already a thing of the past, but he | 
expressed very plainly a fundamental truth. His discovery 
was one which every great artist had made before him and 
every great artist of the future must make afresh. Genuine 
originality, as distinguished from snobbish eccentricity, 
brings one back invariably to tradition. For what else is 
tradition but the condensed, the supreme originality of the 
race? A man, however great, cannot estrange himself from it 
any more than he can change the stuff he is made of. After 
having cut a few capers, the real artist ends in re-discovering 
in his own way, and making his own the traditions of his 
ancestors. To be sure, he does not accept them blindly and 
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wholesale; he scorns some of them, criticises others, and 
sometimes remains unaware that he has accepted any; in any 
case he cannot make these traditions his own without modi- 
fying them. Thus while his own weakness is buttressed upon 
the accumulated strength of centuries, tradition itself is 
' enriched and rejuvenated by his criticisms and restrictions 
and by his new method of treating and twisting it. 

Every art is traditional. The outstanding personalities 
which lead spasmodic revolts against stagnant traditions, 
finally succeed, not in destroying them, but, on the contrary, 
in purifying and re-enforcing them. It is not necessary to 
| look to Egypt, India, or China for artistic canons, apparently 

crystallized and immutable. Such canons exist everywhere 
and underlie every artistic evolution. It is highly probable 
that even with respect to the art of our days, which seems so 
chaotic to us because we cannot distinguish the insignificant 
deviations from the main drift, its true consistency will be 
obvious enough to the critics of a later time who will see it, as 
a continuous whole, in its true perspective. 

Yet no people were more fond than the Chinese, not 
ye of respecting artistic traditions, but of expressing and 
coc lifying them. Under the joint stimulus of their own Con- 
fucian patrimony and of the Buddhist ideals imported from 
India, they soon produced aesthetic theories and dogmas 
which controlled the whole of their artistic development. As 
early as the second half of the fifth century, a painter named 
Hsieh Ho had already enounced the so-called Six Canons of 
painting, and among these, the sixth one formulated explic- 
itly the duty of copying and transmitting classical designs. 
Every Chinese painter thus became a copyist as a matter of 
duty and as a matter of course. And this did not mean simply 
as in the case of every religious art, that certain symbols had 
to be faithfully reproduced. It meant that the form as well as 
the substance of his work was largely determined; even small 


technical details, as how to represent rocks or trees, were 
fixed for him. 
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Such early theorizing would have done immense harm and 
might have stifled artistic creation altogether but for two 
redeeming features. In the first place, it was accompanied 
and supported by a vast amount of technical skill. In 
patriarchal society, such as the Hindu or the Chinese, 
craftsmanship is handed on from father to son and developed 
by hereditary accumulation and selection. The Chinese 
theories were not idle dreams but natural and legitimate 
inductions from their long experience. In the second place, 
a deep stress was laid from the beginning upon the utter 
insufficiency of mere technique, the sterility of slavish re. 
production. This was very neatly expressed in a treatise on 
landscape-painting, composed by a distinguished painter, 
Ching Hao, who outlived the T‘ang dynasty. Said Ching: 
“Painting is delineation; to measure the shapes of things, 
yet with grasp of Truth; to express outward form as outward 
form, and inner reality as inner reality. Outward forms must 
not be taken as inner realities. If this is not understood, re- 
semblance may indeed be achieved, but not pictorial Truth. 
A resemblance reproduces form but neglects spirit; but 
Truth shows spirit and substance in like perfection.” 

I invite the reader, as yet unacquainted with Chinese 
thought, to stop here a moment and to consider that those 
lines were written at the beginning of the tenth century, 
that is, two full centuries before the efflorescence of our own 
mediaeval art. Long before that time, the Chinese had per- 
fected the technique and theory of theirs; they had meditated 
on the nature and signification of art; they had solved many 
technical questions, for example, those dealing with per- 
spective. Their critics had formulated thoughts which the 
West did not hear at all until the time of Leonardo da Vinc 
or even of Carriére and Rodin. They had understood at once 
the essentiality of technique and its insufficiency. They knew 
that art is infinitely more than dexterous craftsmanship yet 
worthless without it. As to the value of tradition, this was 
beyond discussion. An inextricable mixture of magical con- 
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ceits and artistic rules was ingrained in their minds; their 
extraordinary skill was humbly subordinated to it. 

And that is not all, for under the united influence of Con- 
fucianism and Buddhism, the best artists of China developed 
gradually, even as their brothers of Greece if not in a higher 
degree, an amazing capacity for self-control, aloofness, and 
reticence. It is because of the last quality that Chinese art 
combines true greatness with unpopularity. It never bluffs 
or beats its own drum; it never intrudes upon one in a noisy 
manner; it is there to be left or to be taken. 

The history of Asiatic art is still in its infancy. The 
number of works examined by Western critics in our muse- 
ums and exhibitions and sometimes during the course of 
long journeys, is already considerable, but it is as if the 
exoticism of that art had swept them off their feet. The most 
cautious among them were no longer protected, certainly 
not to the same extent as before, by their own instincts, by 
their old habits of thinking and feeling, by their very 
prejudices. They have no guide and no brake, and most of 
them began and ended their examinations with more enthu- 
siasm than intelligence and method. The study of Chinese 
painting is especially difficult, as will be shown presently, 
and yet very urgent because of the very important part 
played by it in the whole scheme of artistic creation. Chinese 
sculpture, and Asiatic sculpture in general, is much easier to 
study because of the existence of many authentic monuments 
which can be examined in their original location, and of a 
sufficient number of dated tablets, furnishing the critic with 
safe landmarks. It is no exaggeration to say that the study 
of Chinese painting — and secondarily of Hindu, Korean, 
and Japanese painting — is one of the main desiderata to- 
day of the historian of art. Without it, it is almost impos- 
sible to understand completely the general development of 
art in the Far East, and one of the most impressive aspects 
of human experience must remain very imperfectly known. 

The difficulty of identifying these paintings is rooted in 
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that superstitious reverence of Chinese craftsmen for their 
predecessors, which is, as has been said, the central char. 
acteristic of their thought. Many were not satisfied to base 
their work upon that of their ancestors — in a sense every 
artist does that — they actually and continually copied it, 
Hence most Chinese paintings are not anonymous in the 
same sense as Hindu paintings are, for an author’s name js 
almost invariably attached to them; yet they are anonymous 
in fact, because this name is almost always purely conven. 
tional. If a landscape is ascribed to Ma Yuan, this does not 
necessarily mean that Ma Yiian composed it, nor even that 
any of his immediate disciples did. For aught we know, it 
may have been produced centuries later. Patient analysis 
may confirm our intuition that it truly represents the 
“style” of Ma Yuan; but, save in a very few exceptional 
cases where corroborative information of a different nature 
is available, it is impossible to be more definite and to be 
honest at the same time. Moreover, the Chinese were not 
content to copy their old masters in an empirical way; some 
of them soon gave to this tradition the rigor of a scientific 
procedure. That is, they began at a very early date (cer- 
tainly before the tenth century) to analyze minutely old 
masterpieces and to codify the humblest, the most material, 
characteristics of their style. There is, for example, a de- 
lightful treatise entitled “The Teachings of Painting of the 
Mustard-Seed-Garden,” of the seventeenth century but 
embodying a quantity of earlier material, which gives an 
account of the sixteen different ways of representing moun- 
tains and another explaining thirty-three methods of 
drawing or suggesting leaves. Such treatises may help us to 
determine the style of an artist, but it is important to keep 
in mind that the purpose of that minute and fastidious 
analysis was not at all to help critics, but on the contrary 
to make copying more easy and more perfect. 

It would be very unfair to consider these old copyists 
plagiarists, in spite of the fact that they often carried their 
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copy to the extent of including in it the very signatures and 
seals of the original ; they were not plagiarists, or forgers, 
for they had no intention of deceiving or stealing. Their aim 
was to give a tangible evidence of their devotion, and per- 
haps also to prove that they too were artists, that they were 
the spiritual children of the masters, that they had re- 
mained worthy of them: they were at once very humble and 
very proud. Their mentality was as different as it could be 
from that of the sneaking plagiarist, who lacks self-respect 
as well as reverence, and whose earmarks are meanness 
(not humility) and venality. To explain their state of mind, 
one could not do better than compare them with the vir- 
tuosi whose ambition it is to render as faithfully as possible 
the creations of the great musicians, but at the same time 
to express their own personality. It would be absurd to 
call a virtuoso a plagiarist; he is an interpreter. In the same 
way, the old Chinese copyists were essentially interpreters: 
they tried to reproduce as faithfully as possible the thought 
of their master, but at the same time to manifest their own 
nobility. 

This circumstance destroys entirely the value of an argu- 
ment which our critics are very fond of using. They will say: 
“Such work is certainly genuine, for the drawing and coloring 
are those of a master. The hand of a copyist would have 
betrayed itself.” It is clear that such argument has no weight 
except with regard to mercenary or mediocre copyists. But 
the copyists of whom I have spoken were not necessarily 
mediocre; they were not obscure parasites; the best of them 
were proud interpreters, fully conscious of their merit. 
They were proud of their ability to reproduce faithfully the 
masterpieces of their own choice and to add to them a few 
variations, too small to spoil the likeness, yet sufficient to 
attest their own personality and unveil their soul to their 
equals. It is quite within the range of possibility that some 
of these copyists were indeed the equals, if not the superiors, 

of the masters who were the objects of their veneration. 
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To be sure, as ancient paintings were eagerly sought out 
by an increasing é/ite of connoisseurs and obtained early a 
high commercial value, there soon grew up, independ ently 
of those honest conyists, a class of downright forgers. It is 
extremely likely that the stealthy copies of the latter were 
very inferior to the originals: of course, the poor wretches 
who fabricated them, might have talent, plenty of it — they 
might be possessed by a devilish genius — but their sou! 
was mean and their style must necessarily reflect that mean- 
ness. Such copies will only deceive the snobs and imbeciles 
who attach more importance to external appearances than 
to internal realities, for it is hardly necessary to add that 
they bear all the superficial guarantees of authenticity. 
Nothing is lacking: signatures, numerous seals, autographic 
apostils by famous /iterati who are supposed to have owned 
the painting or to have admired it. It should be remembered 
that, at a time when the peoples of Europe were still living 
in a state of semi-barbarism, the Chinese had already carried 
the manufacture of archaeological forgeries to a high pitch 
of perfection. To imitate ancient seals or even earlier styles 
of calligraphy was easy enough and, of course, only a tyro 
would have thought of reproducing an old painting on a 
piece of new silk. The perplexity of the modern critic is 
tremendously increased by the circumstance that the honest 
copyists — the proud interpreters whose main purpose was 
to perpetuate the glory and the magical virtue of their 
favorite works of art — were also naturally led to employ 
such material methods of imitation, not to deceive the public, 
but to increase the faithfulness of their interpretation. We 
do exactly the same thing when we reproduce old books in 
a superannuated type on antique paper. We attach much 
importance to such details, not to lead others into error, 
but to complete the artistic impression and to avoid paintul 
discordances. Their excessive love of the past led Chinese 
artists to carry such archaeological consistency to an extraor- 
dinary degree. Thus we hear of a painter of the second half 
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of the eleventh century — Mi Fei was his name — who 
dressed up in a T‘ang costume to perfect his own illusion. 

We can never too much admire those faithful interpreters, 
nor enough despise the mean forgers. Yet it is the activity 
of the former which is in many ways the most troublesome, 
because it creates the greatest obstacle to the determination 
of genuine paintings. It is generally possible to eliminate the 
conscious forgeries, but the masterly interpretations will 
remain an unconquerable source of doubt and anxiety. 
There seems nothing left to us, with regard to them, but to 
accept humbly and endure our ignorance, and enjoy fully 
their beauty. 

The peculiar psychological conditions which influenced 
the development of Chinese painting explain why our knowl- 
edge of it is still so rudimentary. They also explain why it 
has been studied so little and so badly, for there is perhaps 
no subject which has been the occasion of more pseudo- 
learning than this. There are already a number of books 
dealing with Chinese art and more particularly with Chinese 
painting, but they are on the whole very disappointing. To 
begin with those written by the Chinese themselves, aside 
from more technical treatises such as the Chieh Tzu, their 
remarkable literature on the history of art contains bio- 
graphical facts, dry lists of works, abundant anecdotes — 
many of which are obviously of a legendary nature — but 
precious little information of true value to the connoisseur. 
Various Western scholars (chiefly Bushell, Giles, Petrucci, 
and also Waley, from whose work I have borrowed sundry 
quotations for this article) have made a part of this litera- 
ture available to us, and they deserve our gratitude to that 
extent, but they seem to have been unduly swayed by those 
bad examples. Thus Western studies on Chinese painting 
are mainly sentimental rhapsodies or philosophical disquisi- 
tions, which are not always unpleasant or unprofitable, but 
which do not advance our knowledge to any appreciable 
degree. It stands to reason that the main source for the study 
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of Chinese paintings cannot be Chinese or Western divaga. 
tions on the subject but those paintings themselves. The 
Chinese documents are indispensable to fix the dates of the 
artists (Chinese chronology is very dependable indeed), to 
establish some rudiments of biography and some crude 
catalogues of works, but they are hardly of any use in help. 
ing us determine stylistic qualities or unravel the sequence 
and interaction of artistic efforts. Our criticism of Asiatic art 
is suffering from a strange kind of growing pains: the gen. 
eralizations, as abundant as they are premature, which are 
showered upon us, stimulate our curiosity but fail to satisfy 
it. Our definite questions receive only confused answers. We 
are given too much philosophy, too few facts, too little 
substance. 

At the present juncture, the only way to increase our 
knowledge is to multiply analytical examinations of the 
works of art themselves. A magnificent opportunity is open 
to-day to American scholarship, because our museums now 
contain a great many treasures, which have not yet received 
all the attention they deserve. Their value does not lie simply 
in their quality (which is in many cases of a very high order) 
but also in their quantity. Quantity plays here a greater part 
than one would imagine, because the critic cannot accom- 
plish his task with sufficient rigor unless he be able to make 
numerous comparisons. This is the more true as the subject 
of our investigations is more intricate, for abundant material 
gives one a larger opportunity to test any hypothesis or a 
more solid basis to support any induction. With regard to 
European art, comparisons are generally easy for the critic 
to make, as a sufficient number of capital examples are al- 
ready gathered within a relatively small area; on the con- 
trary, the monuments of Asiatic art are scattered all over 
the world. Now, as far as Chinese or Japanese painting 1s 
concerned there is nowhere, except perhaps in Japan, a 
concentration of important works equal to that which may 
be found in the museums of Boston, Washington, and New 
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York. The very long investigations, which are necessary to 
advance our knowledge, can thus be undertaken here with 
at least as much hope of success as anywhere else. The criti- 
cal work could be still more facilitated, if it were possible 
to organize from time to time, say in Washington, special 
exhibitions of paintings obtained from various other sources, 
and especially if it were possible to induce Japanese collec- 
tors to lend some of their treasures. To appreciate the full 
value of this, it will suffice to recall how much the exhibition 
of Flemish and French primitives, organized some years ago 
in Bruges and Paris, helped to elucidate some of the most 
dificult problems which the critics of Western art had to face. 

The task to be accomplished is immense, but what has 
already been done is in the right direction — I am thinking 
especially of the investigations carried on by Mr. John F 
Lodge with such admirable patience and modesty. Thus the 
skepticism of some critics is as unwarranted as is the vain 
confidence of others. No single method is sufficient to put 
order into this chaos, but every means must be used simul- 
taneously in the course of numberless comparisons between 
as many paintings as can be brought together. The purely 
aesthetic criterion, however precious, is in itself inadequate. 
As Waley wisely remarks: “The aesthete may be as unre- 
liable an authority upon the work of art which he admires 
as a lover upon the qualities of his mistress.” On the other 
hand archaeological criteria are also insufficient. They are 
largely negative, that is, they allow us to eliminate gross 
copies and thus to clear the ground. They cannot enable us 
to afirm the authenticity of a painting, for it should not be 
forgotten that as soon as a new criterion of authenticity i is 
discovered, it reaches the studios of the forgers quite as fast 
as the studies of the experts. What happens is very similar 
to the endless struggle between the makers of arms and the 
makers of armor. Each time that the expert succeeds in 
finding a new test, the forger transforms it into an instru- 
ment to mamafacture more perfect imitations. 
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Whatever method be used by him, the critic’s immediate 
aim is to classify the Chinese paintings as well as he can. 
using the best known of them as temporary standards, 
There is no danger in that as long as one recognizes their 
temporary nature. For it is not enough that the critic of 
Asiatic art be endowed with infinite patience; he must sac- 
rifice his vanity and be ready to admit that, after having 
taken every precaution, he is still likely to make mistakes, 
In such a moot subject, a peremptory attitude is more 
characteristic of ignorance than of seasoned knowledge. He 
consoles and fortifies himself with the thought, that, as his 
experience increases, his conclusions correct and strengthen 
one another, his judgment becomes more valuable, he comes 
nearer and nearer to the truth. 

I have dwelt so much upon method, that to avoid mis. 
understandings, I must add this. The critic cannot afford to 
neglect facts, but his judgment is essentially based upon 
another foundation. Every external detail of a work of art 

can eventually be imitated. One single thing i is truly inimi- 
table — the style, and that will ever remain our safest prop 
and our last refuge. The general style of a school can pos- 
sibly be imitated but not the individual style of a powerful 
master. Some of the best copyists — the interpreters — can 
come infinitely near to the originals, and that is very dis- 
quieting indeed, but we need not be too afraid of this as the 
great masters and the great copyists are equally rare. In 
other words, everything in a work of art which can be ana- 
lyzed and explained, can also be copied. But style itself, 
upon which the critic must chiefly rely, cannot be dissected; 
it cannot be decomposed into fragments. The style of an 
artist is at once obvious and indefinable, for its elements are 
infinitely numerous and their synthesis is indivisible, abso- 
lute, unique. 

It is for this very reason that art criticism, however scien- 
tific (and it cannot be too scientific), is less a science than an 
art — an art of extreme subtlety. Those who have the touch- 
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stone, without which criticism is nothing but idle gossip, 
fnd it often very difficult to induce other people to share 
their convictions. They should never neglect to bring out 
every concrete fact relative to each case, for their final con- 

clusion is based upon these facts and even their sense of 
style is not independent of it. But when all is said, it is better 
or us to make up our mind with regard to the sad limitations 
f our knowledge and to abandon at the beginning some 
chimerical dreams which could not but make us unhappy. 
To imagine, for instance, that it will ever be possible to 
identify accurately a large number of Chinese and Japanese 
paintings is foolishness. But there is nothing to prevent us, 
with sufficient skill, insight, and patience, from classifying 
them by period and by style, from putting together the 
works which can be ascribed to a single artist or to his in- 
spiration, and from distinguishing among these, the earliest 
and the latest ones. 

The inquisitive reader may ask: “And where will all this 
lead us in the end?” The final outcome of such investigations 
is much more important than it may seem. To know the 
history of Chinese painting in its outline, even as we know 
the development of Italian painting, is not in itself an unim- 
portant matter. It entails a deeper understanding of the 
Chinese people, of their thought and soul — a deeper under- 
standing than could be obtained perhaps in any other way. 

But that is not all. It will enable us to give a more com- 
plete demonstration of the unity of Asiatic art, and finally 
of the essential harmony of the human mind. By Asiatic I 
mean here, not the whole of Asia, which is not a unity 
Western Asia is more directly related to Europe than to the 
rest of the continent), but, roughly speaking, India, Central 
Asia, and the Far East, or, in other words, Buddhist Asia: 
an immense part of the civilized world, which we do not yet 
betin to know as we should — the second half, the “‘better 
half” of the world. To reach a direct and entire comprehen- 
sion of Buddhist Asia by literary means is an almost impos- 
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sible task, which will remain forever beyond the power of a 
but a very few Western scholars. Indeed, it would necessitate 
the study of at least four or five very difficult langu: ages: 

Sanskrit, Pali, Tibetan, Chinese, Japanese. The study of it 
art is a short cut. The amie message of a work of art js 
understood at once, if understood at all. Even as the his. 
tory of science affords the best means of grasping the essen 
tial feature of Western civilization and the logic of its growth, 
the history of art is the master key to the heart of Asia. 

East and West, art and science — they represent the ty 

fundamental and complementary phases of human experi. 
ence. They meet in the soul of every great artist who is more 
than an artist and whose love is not restricted to beauty: 
they meet also in the soul of every great scientist who has 
been brought to realize that truth, however precious, is not 
the whole of life, that it must be completed by beauty and 
charity. East and West, “‘the twain” are twins. 
































MUMBLIN’ MOTT 
By VIRGINIA MOORE 


ELIGHTEDLY devoid of useless brain, 

Mad Mott had made a crony of the rain 
And knew no rival: now they stood apart 
Mumbling a crooked beauty, heart to heart, 
Inside a soaking cotton field. The wet 
Droll dusk of his demented face was set 
Child-like against the measured silver slant 
Of his uncalculated confidant. 


The chill rain taunted Mott: “You haven’t wit 
Enough to leap into a lightning slit!” 

Mott dipped his eyes. Determined thunder shed 
Hostility upon a woollen head 

Grinning like chippies. Then a yellow shot 

Of lightning hit the heels of mumblin’ Mott. 

— And I who heard his laughter seemed to smell 
A whiff of dark deceptive asphodel. 


What is this carcass with a grinning head, 
Buried, and rained upon, and dug up dead? 
Here where the weevil and the boll have lain 
Mad Mott accepts the challenge of the rain 
Unfalteringly, his rags upon a back 

No less exuberant for being black. 

And I, bleached white and sane, can envy Mott 
Who had the sense to be an idiot! 











LETTERS FROM A MICHIGAN 
LOG CABIN, 1830-1834 


MATERIAL SuppLieD BY MINNIE C. M. FAY 







E nine letters which follow depict the life of a 
Michigan pioneer in the eighteen-thirties. They 
were written by a young lady of a Friend family, 
Elizabeth Margaret Chandler, who moved from 
Philadelphia in the summer of 1830, with her brother Thomas 
and her aunt Ruth Evans, and settled in a log cabin in the 
rolling country then being reclaimed from a wilderness 
between the towns of Adrian and Tecumseh, west of 
Detroit. Like her relatives, Elizabeth Chandler was a strong 
Abolitionist. She contributed many articles and poems to the 
“‘Genius of Universal Emancipation, a periodical edited by 
her friend Benjamin Lundy, who in 1836 published a brief 
Memoir of her life in a volume of her collected writings. 
After an illness of some months, aggravated by the priva- 
tions of the frontier, she died in 1834 at the age of twenty- 
seven. 

Of the letters here printed, one was written to her friend 
Hannah Townsend, another, in collaboration with Thomas, 
to her brother William, and the rest were addressed to an 
aunt, Jane Howell, who had remained behind in Pennsy!- 
vania. With the exception of the first, which has long been 
buried in the Memoir, they have never before been pub- 
lished. They were preserved for many years in the old “red 
chest” mentioned in one of them. Recently they came into 
the possession of Miss Chandler’s great-niece, Mrs. Minnie 
Chandler Merritt Fay, of Battle Creek, Michigan, to whom 
we are indebted for their appearance in THe YALE Review. 
The first letter in the group was written very soon after the 
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arrival of the three travellers, with their little “bound” ser- 
vant Emily, at the scene of their new home, which they 
were to call “Hazelbank.” The last is dated a few weeks 
before Elizabeth Chandler’s untimely death.—Tue Epirors, 


Elizabeth Chandler to Hannah Townsend 


[Logan Township, Michigan, 1830] 

| sat at the side of the vessel, gazing on the scenery that was 
passing before me, with my thoughts divided between the land I 
had left, and that which was in view, now reverting to the past, 
and now dwelling on the untried future; and often, very often, 
resting with the gathered band at Cherry Street [The Ladies’ 
Anti-Slave Society of Philadelphia], amongst those whom I sup- 
posed thee then to be. As we approached Detroit, our Governor’s 
mansion on the bank of the river, was pointed out to us. It is 
merely a log building whitewashed; but the grounds about it have 
quite the appearance of a gentleman’s residence. Detroit is rather 
a dirty looking place; here we remained, however, only one night, 
and set off early the next morning for Tecumseh. After proceeding 
a short distance, the stage suddenly stopped, and the passengers 
began, very orderly, to make preparations for leaving it. For 
what cause this was done, I was at a loss to determine, as, besides 
that it was much too early for breakfast, there was no appearance 
of a house anywhere in the vicinity. However, we quietly imitated 
the example of our fellow travelers, and descended to terra firma, 
when it appeared the measure was one of prudence, required by 
our approach to a long series of worn, loose, and uneven logs, 
denominated a bridge! and stretching across a stream dignified by 
the appellation of the river “Rough!” A real back-woods bridge, 
this! thought I — and, as I walked over it, I perfectly acquiesed 
in the wisdom of dismounting, as well from a due regard to pre- 
serve the flesh uninjured, and the bones in their proper sockets, 
as from the danger of our weight proving too great for the frail 
structure, for such at least it seemed, however strong it might in 
reality be; at any rate I have not heard since that it has given 
way, neither have any of the others, which we crossed in the same 
manner. This was no very favorable augury for the roads of 
Michigan; but they were, in general, much better than I had 
expected — sometimes rough, but not dangerous; and as our 
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carriage was sufficiently strong to bear the jolting over logs and 
such kind of rai/ways, we arrived at Tecumseh in the evening, 
battered, to be sure, in a most ungentle manner, but at leas: 
with undamaged bones, by whatever amount of sore flesh, reeling 
of heads, and excessive weariness, they might have been accom. 
panied. It was so long since I had enjoyed a night of comfortable 
sleep, that I was almost worn out, and could scarcely sit up long 
enough to drink my tea; yet when I lay down, the motion of the 
boat (of which I still retained the feeling as when actually on 
board) interfered sadly with my rest and my dreams, and caused 
me to pass the night with almost as much discomfort, as if actu. 
ally tempest-tost. On the next First day we attended Meeting, 
The road wound through quiet and beautiful openings, dotted 
occasionally with log dwellings, and small spots of improved land; 
but for the most part, still remaining in their own natural loveli- 
ness, crowned with scattered trees, now gathered into picturesque 
clumps, leaving a clear space open to the sunlight, then spread 
out into an almost regular grove, and sometimes giving place 
entirely to a small stretch of bright green prairie, contrasting 
finely with the rich sunlight tint of the sod on the openings, 
which seemed colored, as well as covered, by a profusion of wild- 
flowers and yellow “bracken.” Yet beautiful as they are, one of 
the greatest charms of these “openings” is their perfect tran- 
quillity. Oh, how I wish thee could breathe with me, if it were 
only for one short half hour, the exquisite, the re/igious quietness 
of these solitary places! — I never elsewhere felt such a stillness. 
There are varieties even of silence, and I dare say thou hast felt 
it so. Contrast the hush of a starry midnight, with that of a moon- 
lit evening, or of one of our religious meetings, or of an open 
field,— and they have each their own peculiar character. — 
But the stillness I speak of is like none of these — and must be 
felt in order to be understood. It was indeed almost the only 
thing I did fee/, in attempting to describe the scenery around me, 
for some time after leaving Philadelphia. There were many 
scenes that I saw were beautiful — most beautiful — grand, 
picturesque, or magnificent — and I gave them my admiration 
and my praise; but that was all, or nearly all the sensation they 
could awaken. There were some spots on our route that did, 
indeed, almost arouse a portion of my former enthusiasm; but it 
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‘s of what I have witnessed since our arrival in Michigan, that I 
have spoken most particularly. 


Elizabeth Chandler. 
Thomas and Elizabeth Chandler to William Chandler 
Logan Township, Lenawee County, Michigan. Sept. 8, 1830. 


My Dear Brother: 

About six weeks have elapsed since we have been inhabitants 
of the Western country, and no doubt thee must feel anxious to 
know how we, to whom the change is so very great, are pleased 
with our location in this “land of promise,” and I am happy to 
inform thee that we like it very much, and have all enjoyed good 
health since our arrival. 

In passing through the State of New York, I made a practice 
of observing closely the land in the new settlements, in order to 
compare it with that of Michigan, and as far as my judgment is 
correct, the latter is much preferable. In some respects greatly so. 
After spending a few days in viewing the land, I was much better 
pleased with the locality near Adrian than of Tecumseh... . 
We, therefore have taken a room in the home of Friend Comstock 
as a temporary residence, and I have chosen a lot adjoining his 
farm, which is said by everyone who has seen it to be some of 
the best land in the country. 

I will try to give thee a description: The soil, I believe, is a 
sandy loam, very different from Jersey though, and very easy of 
cultivation, and produces good crops, although corn or wheat has 
been on the field for several successive years, no deterioration is 
apparent. There are large tracts of land denominated as oak- 
openings which do not offer half the obstacles to settlers, which 
they are compelled to encounter in clearing heavily timbered land. 
On these the trees are principally white oak and none of such 
enormous size, in many places not standing much thicker than 
in an apple orchard. I have taken an eighty acre lot of this 
description which takes in a portion of meadow or river bottom. 
lt is a very pleasant situation about half way between the town 
of Adrian and Tecumseh and about half a mile from the River 
Rasin and one mile from Friends meeting. And within the dis- 
tance of about a mile and a half we shall have eight or ten neigh- 
bors whom I know of. It is probable there are more. 
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A stage runs daily to and from these towns. We have taken 
passage several times without charge. Quite a convenience, isn’t jt? 
We are now about erecting a log house on a gentle rise of 
ground, which commands a fine view of our neighbor Comstock’s 
whose buildings and house in particular form a prominent feature 
in the scene, and from there gives it almost the appearance of an 
old settled country. . . . Indeed, it is very pleasant to stand at 
the door of our house in the woods, and have a view of the two 
large farm barns and a house which would receive and deserve the 
appellation of “first rate” in any part of the country, and reflect 
that four years ago this was a wilderness. Our humble dwelling 
is composed of logs. Its dimensions twenty by twenty-six feet, | 
hired a man to erect the log part, and undertook the carpenter 
business myself at which I have succeeded rather better than | 
had expected. I had the assistance of a carpenter three or four 
days in putting on the roof and gable ends, and employed him to 
make the sash. I think I have saved a considerable by doing the 
rest myself, as carpenter’s wages are from a dollar to a dollar and 
a half a day, and the one I employed told me, while we were 
shingling, that by working myself I was saving a dollar a day. ... 
The oak-openings present a different appearance from any 
other country I have seen. The trees are generally not very large, 
but straight and tall. In some places they are almost free from 
underbrush, with the ground covered with grass and wild flowers. 
In the early part of the season these openings are said to represent 
a wide extended flower garden, and even at the time of our arrival 
in the latter part of August, the variety of wild flowers was very 
considerable and in some places had a very beautiful appearance, 
offering a delightful place for a promenade. Aunt Ruth and 
Elizabeth have sometimes wandered in the woods without fear, 
though there is but little cause for fear. There are said to be no 
rattle-snakes except in the swamps, and wild beasts are seldom 
seen. I have seen several wild turkeys since coming here when | 
have had no gun with me, and pigeons in abundance. . . . 
Fruit trees thrive well here, though they are yet not old enough 
to bear; as it is but four years since the first house was built in 
the neighborhood. Melons grow as fine here as in Jersey, as we 
have daily found through the kindness of friend Comstock. 
Potatoes are as fine as I ever saw, and I have not the least doubt 
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but sweet potatoes would grow as fine as anywhere, but they have 
not been tried until this summer. Turnips are said sometimes to 
orow as large as wooden buckets and are very fine. 

~ Tell uncle that our neighbor, the widow Comstock, is a con- 
nection of his. She is a sister to his aunt Hathaway’s husband, and 
a really fine woman. Also that carpenters are so busy that it is a 
dificult matter to get work done by them. . . . 

I expect to put in a few acres of wheat this fall; enough for a 
year’s supply at any rate; much more I cannot attend to on 
account of fencing. 

Oct. 20. I forsook my writing when I had got thus far to wit- 
ness, or assist in the taking of a bee tree, which are very abundant 
in this country. The quantity of honey taken from this tree was 
thirty or forty pounds, some are said to yield seventy or eighty 

ounds.... 

I think I shall take up another eighty acre lot adjoining mine 
which will make a better sized farm and give me plenty of wood 
ae 

I have not “‘a stream of water running through my place,” yet 
there is water on one end, which by a proper management of my 
fields at that end, can be appropriated for the use of cattle in 
them, at the other end the water at the house will not be incon- 
venient... . 

Perhaps it may be interesting to thee to know the price of 
stock, produce, etc. Wheat sells for seventy-five cents, corn, I 
believe, about forty, oats about thirty. Rye is not grown here. 
Potatoes are now worth about fifty cents. I do not think they will 
remain at that price. Hay from four to six dollars per ton. Horses 
are not much used here yet. They may be bought for forty to 
eighty dollars. Oxen from thirty-five to sixty-five a pair; cows 
from twelve to sixteen dollars. Of sheep, I cannot inform of the 
price. Hogs and pigs perhaps of the same value as with you. 
Pork will be worth four or five dollars the hundred. The whole 
surplus produce is now disposed of to the settlers. The price, of 
course, will fall somewhat when this demand is less than the 
quantity raised. About Ypsilanti, which is another settlement, the 
storekeeper pays fifty cents for wheat which they send in wagons 
to Detroit, and by water communication to Lake Erie. It would 
warrant the payment of a larger price. 
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Since we came here I have seen but one wolf, and very few 
snakes, all of which I thought of a harmless specie. There are some 
wolves but they will always run from a man, a very few bears and 
no panthers that I have heard of. Deer are not very plenty, ye: 
they are frequently seen. Raccoons are quite numerous. There are 
also some muskrats. Remains of beaver dams are numerous, but | 
believe there are no beavers left. Pigeons, partridges, pheasants, 
wild turkeys, geese and ducks may be said to be as plentiful here 
as in almost any other place. 

If I have omitted anything thee would like to be informed of, 
please mention it when thee writes and I will endeavor to satisfy 
thee. ... | 

But, my dear brother, do let us hear from you soon. Recollect 
how very interesting every item must be to us back woods people. 


Thomas Chandler, 


I cannot suffer brother T. to send off his letter without adding 
a few words, if they be only a greeting. I wish very much to hear 
from you and to know your plans for the future. I seldom look 
around me from our log habitation without wishing you were 
near us. Do not, pray, suffer all the lots adjoining us to be usurped 
by strangers. It would be so delightful to see the roof of your 
dwelling peeping out from behind one of the flower knolls that 
swell up behind us... . 

People are crowding very fast into the territory, and there 
appear to be fewer inconveniences and hardships to sustain than 
might reasonably be expected in so new a settlement. So far we 
have been very well satisfied; things have gone on well and 
smoothly, and I think I like the country even better than I did 
at first. At any rate, we, coming in among all strangers, had a 
more formidable prospect and more difficulties to contend with, 
than any of our friends who may come after us. I think | may 
freely and safely say, “I am glad we came, and that we came here.” 
Brother seems so happy and satisfied that I could scarcely be 
otherwise if I were disposed to be. He is now independent and 
master of a fine farm, which requires only industry to insure him 
a regular competence. He feels now settled and may look forward 
with as much confidence as the uncertainty of the work admits 
of or renders allowable to a gradual improvement in his circum- 
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crances, and there is some comfort, too, in our expecting the 
roughest part of our undertaking to come first. . . . 

But Thomas is waiting and I must not detain him. So adieu, 
with much love from Aunt Ruth as well as your far away sister, 


Elizabeth. 
Elizabeth Chandler to ‘Fane Howell 
Hazelbank, 12th. Mo. 23d, 1830. 


| write at last, my dear Aunt, once more from “‘beneath our own 
roof and by our own fireside,” in the midst of one of the wide 
openings of “out of the world” Michigan. There is, indeed, as 
thee observes, something startling in the thought, and it seems at 
times almost impossible to realize the truth of our living so far 
separated. We did not leave Comstock’s until the second of this 
month, being delayed considerably longer than we expected at the 
commencement of the building, and for the last two or three weeks, 
principally on account of the well which had to be sunk much 
deeper than we expected; it is about thirty-eight feet in depth 
and the water is excellent. 

We received, last week, the packet thee sent by John Lovett; 
what pleasure I need not tell thee, for I dare say thee can fancy 
how triumphantly I sat in the midst of my treasures, scanning 
hand writing, breaking seals, and peeping first into one thing to 
read a line and then into another, as if I feared they might elude 
my grasp unless secured by the spell of my eyesight. 

John had a pretty rough passage in his journey, which occupied 
six to seven*weeks, being obliged to encamp out one night in the 
midst of a swamp, and as might be expected in so long a journey 
performed at this season of the year, to submit to other not very 
agreeable encounters. But he arrived with his family in good 
health and spirits, and has got settled in part of a house about 
three miles from us and very near his own place. 

We continue to like the country and are particularly satisfied 
with our choice of situation, though thee will probably be sur- 
prised to learn that brother has already had occasion for the 
assistance of a lawyer in some of his business, he was, however, 
not exorbitant in his charges and settled the affair, I believe, 
quite to Tom’s satisfaction. . . . 

Our house is pronounced by the neighbors to be 
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one.” It is situated on rising ground about the center of the lot. 
which spreads out in the plain towards the road and friend 
Comstock’s and commands a fine view of his and Johnson’s farms 
All else around it is the uncultivated opening, sloping down to the 
barn and swelling up behind in a beautiful variety of graceful 
wild undulations while the hills seem to unfold themselves as jf 
to open a path to join other habitations immediately behind them, 
This, however, is not the case. With one exception [we are] the 
last family in the town, and they are about a mile behind us, 

Our house is in dimensions about twenty by twenty-six feet: 
about eight and a half feet high in the lower apartments, and four 
logs above the floor in the upper. It is one story and a half in 
height, with a door and two windows in front, and two more 
disposed in the other situation down stairs, and one in each gable 
up stairs. It is divided below into three rooms, which suffice for 
our present accomodations, and may be conveniently partitioned 
above and will make two good chambers. 

I often wish thee could take a look at us, and I can just fancy 
the mingled expression of curiosity and mirth with which thee 
would eye our home made furniture and apartments, but I can 
assure thee our house is by no means despicable. It was pro- 
nounced by the /awyer who did the outside plastering or pointing 
between the logs (what strange uses things are put to sometimes 
to be the snuggest log house in Michigan. The logs, both inside 
and out, have been squared off by an expert axman, which adds 
much to the neatness of its appearance. The doors are of walnut, 
which is in very common use here, and the partition boards as 
well and the chamber floors are planed and fitted together by 
grooving, a thing unknown in any other log house about. The 
windows are neatly framed and glazed, which latter operation was 
performed by aunt Ruth and myself, and in the spring we intend 
having the walls within doors also pointed (not covered with a full 
dress of plastering) that having been deferred till then on account 
of our not wishing to run any risk of taking cold from the damp- 
ness of the mortar. 

On entering that apartment which may be best described by 
the comprehensive appellation of “the room” as it is conjointly 
parlor, kitchen and hall, the first conspicuous object is a large 
flour bin, situated by way of sideboard at the parlor end, over 
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which from a wooden pin depends the looking glass. On either 
end of it stand aunt Ruth’s walnut box and my cabinet against 
the wall lengthwise of the room, on one side of the window stands 
the dough trough; on the other a long box covered with a walnut 
board and answering the purpose of a shelf or table; between them 
and behind the stove, is placed an oaken bench, which, with an- 
other of somewhat better manufacture, and aunt Ruth’s rocking 
chair comprise our whole wealth of seats. A whisk broom— 
brushes are not in vogue. Some kitchen utensils, and the red chest 
placed on one of its ends against the partition, and covered with a 
green cloth, to support my desk, with Benjamin Rush and thy 
landscape hanging over it, about complete the catalogue of our 
furniture in the room. 

Our sleeping apartment is about ten feet square, and brother’s 
somewhat smaller. Our bedstead and the straw mattress, on which 
] assure thee we sleep very comfortably, are both of his manu- 
facture. In each chamber we have a looking glass, a toilet table 
(that is a covered box) and a couple of pictures. Our books are 
arranged on shelves against the partition, and with the floors 
covered with rag carpeting, curtains at the windows, and the 
chests containing our clothes to sit on, if needful, the room really 
looks very comfortable. Feathers and chairs are not procurable 
here, but we fortunately find that we can do without them until 
they are so. How very little is actually necessary to supply our 
wants if we can but think so, and in our case we have so much, 
so very much to be thankful for, that we cannot regard as a 
straw’s value such trivial discomforts. 

On the first night we slept here, we were, every one even, 
awakened by the sound of the wind among the trees around us. 
Poor little Emily jumped up and came to our bedside in a great 
fright calling upon aunt Ruth, and as I listened to it, it reminded 
me of nothing so much as being beside the great water-fall — it 
came on with such a steady mountainous rush — while aunt Ruth 
thought only of the steam boat and the lake. . . . We have not 
since been disturbed by such strong winds, and perhaps, because 
we have become accustomed to it, and when the winds are still 
thee can scarcely imagine a more total quietness than that which 
really surrounds us. A sound is quite a strange thing, especially 
if it is near us, for we are far off the road, though the voice of 
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cultivated life frequently comes on the clear air from the neigh. 
boring farms to remind us that we are not quite in solitude. We 
have not heard the howl of a wolf since we moved. Nor have we 
had any communication with the Indians. I have seen but four, 
I think, since we arrived here in Lenawee County. 

Brother is busily employed, whenever the weather is suitable. 
in felling trees to clear free his ground, and when it is storming, 
he works within up stairs at his trade. He intends, when he has 
leisure, to make us some tables, a settee, etc., also to enclose a 
small shed over the well, which is but a few feet from the house. 
for a summer kitchen. . . . “There is not a bit of danger but 
Thomas will do well,” said neighbor Comstock the other day, 
and as for uncle Darius, as he is universally called, by those as 
old or older than himself, I actually love him, for the share which 
he has given Tom of his good graces, and in truth he is a man 
whose good opinion any one may well value. He is a real gem. 
One of those characters that put you so much in a good humor 
with human nature. . . . His wife is a very fine woman, quite 
deserving of him. 

Daniel Smith, our preacher, and his wife are another clever, 
honest hearted couple, though with them as with our neighbors 
generally, we are less acquainted, except aunt Sally Comstock. ... 

There is considerable difference in some of the modes and 
customs here from such as we have been accustomed to. For 
instance we are told that it is the fashion here for strangers to 
pay the first visit, and on First day evenings the women, the 
gallery Friends even (by the way, they got aunt Ruth seated in 
among them the other day at meeting) get out their sewing or 
their knitting and work as industriously as if it was the most 
privileged working day of them all, without so much as a vision 
of a scruple about the matter. But do not imagine there is any- 
thing more than an ideal gallery in our meeting house. | speak 
of it only as it exists in my imagination, in the place where it 
should be. 

Thee requests me to mention the price of different articles. 
For a cow and a calf we paid twenty-four dollars, pigs two; pork 
is worth five dollars per hundred; wheat seventy-five cents a 
bushel; corn fifty cents; potatoes, at present thirty-seven and 
one-half. 
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Thomas has not yet purchased oxen as he did not wish the 
expense of providing food for them through the winter. Horses 
are not yet much used on account of their being more troublesome 
for new settlers to provide for. People sometimes employ their 
oxen even to carry them to meeting. The rapid ingress of popula- 
tion affords a ready market for all kinds of produce and probably 
will do so until a canal or railroad facilitates its carriage to Monroe 
or Detroit. About forty families have settled in the township 
during the last year. 

There is at present but one blacksmith at Adrian, and he is a 
kind of “jack at all trades” who has “‘so many irons in the fire” 
that his work is seldom performed punctually. Iron work is 
performed at the rate of two shillings per hundred. 

I assure thee that we go to rest with quite as much security in 
our lonely cottage as we did when barricaded behind “bolts and 
bars,’ with the watchman passing on his nightly promenade 
beneath our windows. For the first few nights we slept here, our 
doors, the outside ones, I mean, and they were in fact, the only 
ones we had, were not even so much as latched. They had swollen 
with the damp weather before we came and we preferred having 
them shrink again by the heat of the fire, than to have them planed 
to fit and induce large cracks afterwards. So we merely laid a 
stick against each of them to prevent them from blowing open 
and retired quite satisfied and unconcerned. We do usually now 
put a nail or gimlet over the latch, but I believe it [is] more from 
the remains of old habit than anything else. Our fears are cer- 
tainly not strong enough to induce us to get up to supply the 
fastening when it happens to be forgotten. 

With much love, dear aunt, to thyself and the rest of our 
friends, and wishes for a Happy New Year, I must, as I have just 
had an opportunity of sending this, conclude. 

Thine affectionately, 
E. M. C. 


Hazelbank, 4th Mo. 15th day, 1831. 


My dear Aunt: 

I have been thinking so much about Philadelphia, that I seem 
almost bewildered in finding that I am not actually among you. 
| suppose the city as usual in this month is thronged with country 
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Friends, some of whom, probably, I should like to see, and attend 
the meeting of the “Free Produce Society,” too, I suppose it wil! 
be held this evening. I can only imagine what is transacted. As to 
ourselves, here in Michigan, we are passing quietly along through 
the usual but not very striking diversity of a country life. 

Brother Thomas is very much occupied with the spring business, 
He has been ploughing, etc. He has got an excellent yoke of oxen, 
well broken and gentle, and I dare say thee would scarcely knoy 
him, could thee look out yonder and see him, enveloped in a large 
tow frock, beside them busily employed in logging. . . . We have 
not yet begun to garden; the spot we intend for it is just before 
the house, and we shall have it fenced and laid out just as soon as 
Thomas has time to attend to it. It is yet too early in the season 
to do much at planting, and the spring with us, is said to be 
more backward than usual. 

The navigation from Buffalo is expected to open by the 1¢th or 
20th of the month, and as soon as the canal is clear of ice, I expect 
there will be a great influx of strangers into the territory. There 
are two lines of stages to be run from Detroit to Tecumseh this 
summer, and there is talk of having a steamboat stop at Munroe. 
There is also an addition to be made to the Buffalo and Detroit 
line of steamboats and the price of passage is to be lessened. . . . 

Since I wrote last, I have paid a little visit of a couple of days 
at Tecumseh. Musgrove and Abbie Evans were here and insisted 
on my returning with them, promising they would send me home 
whenever I wished it; so I remained with them from First day 
evening until Third day evening, and even that I thought a long 
time to leave aunt Ruth. . . 

The “Saturday Evening Post” is always a welcome visitor, 
and finds eager auditors, as thee cannot doubt; it seems almost 
like conversing with a Philadelphian, but do not pay the postage, 
aunt Jane, for it must be considerably more inconvenient than 
merely to drop it in the mail box, and we can settle quarterly. 
Letters etc. are now usually about two weeks in reaching us, and 
in summer I should suppose the time would be considerably 
shorter. Mail day stands out in a kind of bold relief, and we have 
no sooner heard tidings from the post office on one week, than 
we begin to look forward to the same important day on the next. 
We had been looking two or three weeks for thy last letter, and 
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-hould have been a good deal uneasy had it not reached us as 
itdid...- 

The walking is now good so that we can get out much oftener 
than during the winter, and shall probably have more frequent 
visitors. 

John Lovett’s two daughters were here day before yesterday. 
His family are all well and very much pleased with Michigan. 

Our neighbor Comstock sent us over a pair of chickens to stock 
our farm yard, so that with the cattle, pigs, etc., it really begins 
to look quite farm like, and I hope before long (by the time thee 
gets out here) to have quite a pretty garden. 
~ | should like very much, when there is an opportunity to have 
some slips of honeysuckle, if thee can conveniently procure them. 

Last month was the sugar season. I wished to have seen the 
management of a sugar bush, but I did not compass it, as there 
were none very near here. The fresh maple sugar is delicious. . . . 

ioth. We have had beautiful weather for several days past and 
the vegetation is coming forward rapidly. Brother, yesterday, 
brought me some beautiful wild flowers, some of the spring’s 
earliest, and I expect the openings will soon be covered with them. 

We have heard the wolves howling around us at night several 
times since I wrote last, but Thomas is the only one yet to have 
been favored with a sight of them. It seems strange, sometimes, 
when I am rambling to think that the ground on which I am 
treading has perhaps but a little while before been passed over by 
their feet, or those of the good red deer. ‘But they, the wolves, 
are not now numerous and every season decreases their num- 
bers. . . 

| have been at work to-day, preparing some flower beds about 
the house, and I suppose we shall soon be deeply immersed in all 
the mysteries of gardening. . . . 

I suppose the next time I visit Philadelphia, I may have a ride 
on a railroad, but really if they are no more comfortable than some 
short patches of railroad that we have in our country, we may 
not envy you any continuity of them, but our rails unfortunately 
run the wrong way, across the road. 

Neighbor Comstock has offered to teach me to spin this summer. 
| feel some ambition to make brother a coat of my own spinning, 
but we shall not, I expect, keep sheep for a year or two, as they 
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are rather troublesome stock for a new settler on account of the 
wolves, though Comstock’s I believe, have been attacked byt 
once since we have been here. The howl of a wolf is not near so 
dismal a sound as I had expected, much less so than that of a 
dog. It is softer and more bell-like, and in the stillness of the night, 
sounds not very unmusical. But it is a strange contrast with the 
“past twelve o'clock” of the watchman... . 

There is to be a new road laid out shortly between Adrian and 
Tecumseh which will run through our place, and probably but a 
short distance from the house; and if so make it rather more 
lively for us, or, less retired than at present. Our situation js 
admired by almost every one who sees it, and when the trees 
again recover their verdure will be exceedingly beautiful. Before 
they are again leafless, I hope thee will have seen it. Aunt Ruth 
says she cannot give up the idea of thee coming out with uncle. 
She has fully set her mind upon it. Ob, bow I wish thee may! 

We have not yet had any Indian visitors, and I have seen only 
two since our removal to Hazelbank. It is said they disposed of 
the greater part of their horses, of which some of them keep a large 
stock, last fall, in the expectation of an unusually severe winter. 
If so, their judgment was correct. I went with brother last First 
day evening to look at one of their burial mounds which is a 
short distance from here. It had been apparently opened, for there 
was a square cavity at the top, and the earth about it looked 
fresher than below, but I do not think any curiosities have been 
discovered in any near here that have been exhumed. Some 
families who have settled near their “trails,” (that is, the paths 
they usually traverse, I have given the customary term) are 
frequently visited by them, but there are none near us, and unless 
we were better acquainted with the manners and customs, or they 
at any rate, have greater propensity to cleanliness than the Pota- 
watamies appear to possess, I am not sorry to be exempted from 
the intercourse. .. . 

Tecumseh and Adrian, both seem to have nearly doubled in 
size since we came here last summer, and I believe have done so. 
The country beyond Adrian is also settling very rapidly. A person 
from the neighborhood bought land there about two years ago, 
where there was not a family settled for several miles. There 
are now eleven families within a mile and a half of them. The lots 
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adjoining ours will probably be taken up in the course of the 
summer, I hope by families that we shall find agreeable neighbors. 
We have, so far, been very fortunate in that respect, and in 
general we seem to like them better the more we become ac- 
quainted with them. Oh! that we could reckon some of our dear 
old friends among them. 

Brother has been deeply engaged in grafting and planting a 
nursery of young fruit trees. Some of my young mulberry trees 
he set out a few days since in several locations in the door yard 
are as tall as myself. Our grain grows beautifully this fine weather; 
the ground now looks richly green. . . . 

I have almost altogether written about ourselves and our 
concerns, because I know they are to thee the most interesting 
subject. If I have told thee many trifling things, it is because the 
routine of a farmer’s life is made up mostly of such incidents, 
important only to the actors and to those whose affections interest 
them. A retired life, even in the “back woods” cannot furnish 
much matter for description, after it has once settled down into 
its usual round of daily avocation, especially when all the primary 
roughness of a back woods life has been polished off. . . . 

I wish thee would write again soon, aunt, it is such a comfort 
to get letters, and to hear that you are all well. I, like thee, look 
for that part of the letter first thing, — how many times they are 
perused afterwards I cannot easily guess, but I don’t often 
skip much, | can assure thee. We are all well, and brother is 
waiting for me to finish so I must shorten even my last words, 
and with love to thyself, uncle, and all our friends, bid thee fare- 
well. Do let me hear from you soon. 

Thine affectionately, 
E. M. C. 


Hazelbank, 2d. Mo. 12, 1832. 


My dear Aunt: 

.. . The paper thee has sent me is such a formidable size, my 
dear aunt, that I cannot attempt to write a letter upon it at one 
writing,{so thee must consider it as after some fashion a sort of 
journal. 4;, 

Our friend Benjamin Lundy [the Abolitionist editor] left here 
on the 6th day for Ohio. . . . He had no public meeting, but 
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several persons subscribed for the paper, which I hope will be the 
means of extending the Emancipation Spirit that steadily prevails 
through our settlement. . . . 

Oh! how I sometimes long to be with you again for a few days. 
I could almost find it in my heart to “play the baby” when | 
think how far we are separated. But these are feelings that I do 
not cherish, I have chosen my lot, and I am satisfied with it. | 
believe that I am in my place and that we did well in coming 
here. ... ‘ 

Yesterday there was a slow sleet falling all day and in the 
evening we had considerable lightning and some thunder, one 
clap of which would not have been considered very light even in 
summer. During the night there were some heavy showers of rain, 
and this morning the trees, bushes, etc. were incrusted with the 
heaviest coating of ice that I ever remember to have seen — they 
look most beautiful. . . . Such weather as this brother Thomas 
makes use of, doing his carpenter work, there is yet a sufficient 
quantity of it needed about the house to keep him in employment 
during the hours which are not fit for out door work, though our 
down-stairs rooms are pretty nearly finished; a snug stair case 
having taken place of our adder, and walnut doors of the checked 
curtains, which for a time were made use of as a substitute for 
them. 

By a new arrangement of the mails, since the first of the year, 
they have been brought in to Adrian twice a week, very much to 
my satisfaction, as I do not have to look forward quite so long 
without the hope of receiving something from the post office. 
Communication, too, takes place within a much shorter time, 
between here and Philadelphia, the distance between that city 
and Detroit being traversed by the mail in seven days. Letters, 
etc, from there reach us in about ten days. 

As brother, the other day was standing by the window, he 
summoned us to his side to see three deer that had just come in 
sight and were browsing on the tops of the bushes quite fearlessly, 
at a short distance from the house. T. had lent his gun to one of 
his neighbors so he offered them no disturbance, and they kept 
their station for I suppose about fifteen minutes, when they 
started off and were out of sight in an instant. They are very 
pretty creatures, and their near approach to the house seems so 
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‘nnocent and confiding that I did not feel very sorry to see them 
hound off undisturbed. 

We have had company every First day for this six or seven weeks 
until the last one; as the spell is broken now I suppose we may 
look to be often alone for a while. The people in our settlement 
are sociable, but I do not think it can be called a visiting neigh- 
borhood. a 

ioth. First day. We have not been out to meeting to-day, nor 
has anybody been here. We have never yet so far lost our reckoning 
of time out here in the woods as to be unable to tell what day 
it was, or to get entirely wrong in the arrangements. All our 
neighbors, however, have not been so fortunate. One of them, 
last winter went out a Seventh day morning, as he thought, to 
do a pretty good day’s work in the woods, and his wife at home 
was equally busy, baking, scrubbing, etc. of Seventh day’s work. 
She had just got the house a little tidied up in the afternoon, 
though the floor was still wet, when her sister came in and in 
some surprise asked what she was doing and why she was not at 
meeting. She, equally surprised that her sister should have been 
there, replied that she expected to go the next day, and was not 
a little “struck of a heap” as the folks say, to find that herself 
and her liege lord had been so outrageously trespassing on the 
Sabbath. .. . 

29th. Brother has just finished clearing a space of ten acres 
ready to fence and break up as soon as the ground is clear of 
snow and frost. 

There has been a great deal of good sleighing here this winter, 
but we have not availed ourselves of it as much as we probably 
should have done, had we been provided with some better means 
of conveyance than our ox sleigh. It is too slow a way of traveling 
for evening visits, unless for quite a short distance, or very cold 
weather. 

I have just learned very much to my satisfaction, for a scarcity 
of books is among my greatest grievances, that a Library Company 
is about to be organized at Adrian. . . . 

The “Saturday Evening Post”’ is exceedingly interesting to us. 
I hardly know how we did without before we received them, for 
when anything prevents their being sent from the post office at the 
usual time, which is now second or third day or evening, we feel as 
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if there was something wanting till it arrives. It is very pleasant 
to know what is going on in the world that we came from, even jf 
we are in such an out of the world place as “Michigan.” . . , 

I have written my letter so much at different times that | 
scarcely know what it contains, and it is too formidable a task to 
attempt to read it. . . . And so, my dear aunt, I must bid thee 
good night. 

Very affectionately thine, 
E. M. C. 


Hazelbank, 3d. Mo. 27th 1832. 
My dear Aunt: 

I am glad that thee intends writing thy next letter to me, for | 
have been bragging for some time past that I got the longest ones, 
and I hope a full sheet will bear me out in my boast. We received 
thy last letter to brother last evening and with it the mulberry 
seeds and newspapers, mailed at the same time — just ten days 
from the time of their leaving Philadelphia. I am very much 
obliged to thee for the trouble thee has had in procuring my 
mulberry seeds, it is quite time enough to plant them, and I hope 
thee will see them next summer flourishing finely, and that I may, 
in the course of two or three years, have the pleasure of furnishing 
thee with a pair of silk stockings of my own raising and manv- 
facture. 

Spring work has now fairly set in, brother expects tomorrow 
breaking up in a field that he has fenced this spring, where he 
intends planting corn, and, perhaps, oats. He does dearly love the 
business of farming, and seems very happy in his situation which 
he often contrasts with his former situation in Philadelphia. 

The ground on the openings is covered with a tough sod, and 
requires for the first ploughing, three or four yoke of cattle to 
break it up, with two hands: one to drive the oxen and the other 
to guide the plough. The voice of the driver is in almost constant 
requisition; so much so that it made brother when he first com- 
menced last spring, several times quite hoarse. We were quite 
amused at first with watching the process. In this kind of work T. 
goes on the principle of exchange with his neighbors, both for 
cattle and assistance. 

In doors, we have been pretty busy making candles. Aunt Ruth 
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has been the principal in the manufacture. She has dipped all of 
them, near two hundred in number; enough to last a long time. . . . 

Aunt Ruth often says she can fancy uncle and thee talking 
about us of an evening, but though we have told you a great deal 
about Hazelbank, I do not expect you can tell quite as well how 
to place us or to fancy how we are placed as we can you. 

Almost every spring and frequently in the fall some part of 
the openings is burnt over by fire communicated to them from 
burning brush heaps, and sometimes other causes. The fire has 
never yet run very near us, or so near as to get upon our ground, 
but we did not know at one time last Seventh day evening whether 
we should not have had a visit from it, in which case it might 
perhaps have made brother some trouble in pulling down part of 
the fencing in order to protect it. There was a bright glare of 
light along the sky north of us from dusk till ten or eleven o’clock, 
when it gradually disappeared. The blaze and red wreaths of 
smoke were frequently very plainly perceptible, but though the 
wind was high, it blew directly from the south and kept the fire 
back from us, and the road besides lay between as a bar to its 
progress. 

29th. Brother T. has just been to the land office for his lot, 
and before I write again and thee receives my present letter, | 
suppose he will be in possession of it. Besides being very valuable 
to him on account of its timber, it contains some very fine and 
valuable bottom ground or flats, which will make an excellent 
meadow with but little trouble, and is much better suited to 
grass than the openings. . . . 

The sky has, for several evenings past, been brightly illumined 
in various directions by the fires on the openings, which I men- 
tioned above, and on Seventh day evening and First day a general 
conflagration took place around us. We had for a week warm 
and dry weather and the ground by the aid of what the sailors 
call a pretty stiff breeze was burnt over in fine style. On Seventh 
day afternoon, brother went to a raising in the neighborhood. We 
thought the openings were on fire from the smoky appearance of 
the air, and the night previous it was evident they were so, 
though we supposed it was on the other side of the river. Towards 
the latter part of the afternoon, sooner than we expected him, 
| saw brother hastily cross the yard and prepare to yoke up his 
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cattle. We knew there was something unexpected, and on inquiry 
we learned that the openings were on fire east of us; that the fire 
was advancing and that all our neighbors in that direction had 
resolved to burn off the ground about their homes, in order ¢ 
prevent its coming on them in the night. Thomas did not knoy 
whether he should burn or not as it was probable that the fire 
would not cross the road. He had been over to uncle Dariys 
Comstock’s to tell him of the fire that he might secure from it g 
young growth of timber which he highly valued. Uncle Darius was 
much obliged to him for the information and offer of assistance as 
he was quite unaware of the danger, and his own hands were 
absent at another raising. T. took his cattle to assist in ploughing 
around his trees that he might set what they call “back fires” to 
meet the other that was advancing. By the time it was dark, fire 
after fire was seen springing up, and before a great while the 
openings were covered with the bright sheets of blaze. The 
changing colors and flames, the broad flashes of blaze that would 
every once in a while leap up amidst the branches of the trees to 
feed on their withered leaves, gleam out for a moment brightly 
amid the red smoke and vanish. The strange aspect of the trees 
themselves which the fire had not yet enveloped, but again, whose 
bare limbs the light gleamed through; the dark forms of the men 
as they passed rapidly along against the strong light, driving 
back the flames or touching their blazing torches to the dry 
bushes and lighting up a long line of fires which swept forward to 
meet those which were more gradually approaching from the east; 
all these formed a scene highly interesting, thrilling in character, 
and entirely new to us. . 

About ten o’clock, brother came up again for his oxen. The 
fire had run across the road and they were going to plough around 
it and again set back fires. Shortly after this, there was an unex- 
pected shower which lasted about three minutes, and slackened the 
pace of the fire. By this time it had nearly burned out opposite to 
us, but the remains of it looked, in the darkness, almost like an 
illumined city. They then concluded it would not be necessary to 
burn around our house as the fire could not approach us very rapidly 
against the wind and might, perhaps, go out, without threater- 
ing our fence at all. So it was concluded, that as the men were 
tired and hungry, not having taken time to eat their suppers, they 
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should then go home and return again if it was necessary. Darius 
Jackson came back again to watch with brother. The intention of 
the fire seemed uncertain, as it appeared to be alternately advanc- 
ing and retreating until about one o’clock, when they again went 
out, and as the rain had deadened it, decided in putting out the 
spots where it was burning on this side of the road; and after 
watching a while longer they went to bed, while aunt Ruth and 
| continued to sleep and watch alternately. 

In the morning after breakfast they went out again to recon- 
noiter, and returned with the intelligence that it was out, and 
brother and I were preparing for meeting, when the sight of smoke 
curling up which soon extended into a long line, altered our 
intentions. Brother went to look at it, found that it was advancing 
towards us, and went to Comstock’s for assistance, for if it was 
suffered to run, Jackson’s fence, as well as our own was in danger. 
Uncle Darius and all his men, except one, had gone to meeting, 
but Darius Jackson returned with brother and after an examina- 
tion they concluded to draw a furrow and make ready to burn 
back fires again. They did so and before they had finished, Uncle 
Darius and half a dozen attendants came over, and on the south 
and east the openings were soon covered with flames. It did not 
approach the fence at all, and by the latter part of the afternoon 
had burnt off within sight of us, but not so far distant as to light 
up the sky at night. As soon as it became dark, old burning trees 
were discovered, standing, like huge torches, about us in all 
directions, some of which continued burning all the next day and 
evening, and of whose fall we were sometimes notified by the 
crash attending it. It is all over now, and I suppose we shall have 
no more very terrible fires this season. 

Brother, last evening, received the receipt for his lot from the 
land office. These receipts, or duplicates, or patents as they are 
called, are given by the land office when the money is paid in, 
till the proper deed can be sent for and transferred from Wash- 
ington, 


We are all well and with much love to all the folks, 


I remain, very affectionately, 


thy niece, 
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Hazelbank, June 2oth, 1832, 
My dear Aunt: 

I had the pleasure about two hours since, of receiving thy 
letter, after not a few unsuccessful walks over to Comstock’s in 
pursuit of one; and as thee speaks of your feeling alarmed on 
account of the report respecting the hostile attitude of the Indians 
under Black Hawk, I have almost immediately sat down to answer 
thee that we have apprehended no kind of danger from them here, 
and it is thought there is no probability of their venturing as far 
eastward as Chicago. The reports respecting them have been 
exceedingly exaggerated. It is not supposed that they are within 
four or five hundred miles of this place, or ever have been much 
nearer in force, or that they could get much nearer if they wished 
to, which I do not believe they do. 

The defeated militia mentioned in the papers, lost only eleven 
instead of fifty-two men, and the probability was that some of 
them were only missing. The settlers beyond Chicago, who on the 
first alarm had retreated to the forts, by the latest accounts, were 
reported as returning to their farms. Here, in the Territory, there 
has been at no time cause for terror, though the reports, it is true, 
on their first reaching here, wore a formidable appearance enough, 
and as our men were immediately called out and marched west- 
ward for a day or two, matters had quite a military aspect. First, 
came a report that our red skinned friends were ravaging the 
country between here and Detroit, but before people had time to 
be frightened, there came on the heels of it, a flat contradic- 
tion. . . . Next it was said the Indians were in St. Joseph County 
with fire and tomahawks; then that they were assembled in a 
force of fifteen hundred to two thousand men at White Pigeon 
Prairie (about a hundred miles west of here); then that they had 
burned Chicago, etc., etc. Some few folks around Adrian and 
Tecumseh were rather scared, I suppose, but in our neighborhood 
no serious apprehension of danger appeared to be felt, except in 
one or two instances, and then not beyond the first alarm. . . 

Immigrants are coming in fast. The land on the other side of 
the river, which hitherto has lain quite unoccupied, is now being 
taken up rapidly. Four families have purchased there within the 
last week or two, and an old friend from Massachusetts, an elder 


of the meeting, about the same time, took up seven lots there, 
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and four in other places, with the expectation of moving here 
with all his children and grandchildren, amounting to forty 
persons. . 

| was at a “quilting” last week; there were about twenty girls 
besides myself, and in the evening about the same number of 
young men. Their dress and manners generally were such as | 
suppose would very little accord with the idea you city folks have 
formed of the people of the “back woods.”” The young people in 
our neighborhood do not dress near so much as they do in Tecum- 
seh, but in general well and frequently tastefully. And there are 
several of our plainer and older folks that might be seated down 
in any of the Philadelphia meetings on First day, without their 
being known from the dress to be strangers. 

We have paid and received several visits since I wrote last. 

An expression which caught my eye in thy letter, just now, 
put me to running over in my mind the number of families 
within about a mile of us. They muster fifteen, and some of them 
not small ones either; but they are not all in separate houses, nor 
will they all remain within that distance. None of them are going 
very far off. One house not far from us consisting of but two or 
three rooms contains families to the number of twenty-seven 
persons. a 

The country at this time looks most beautiful. The openings 
are not covered so profusely as they were with flowers two or 
three weeks since, but they still are quite numberless, and I am 
never weary of admiring the beautiful green of the trees and 
openings. Brother’s wheat is in head and looks fine. . . . 

I suppose our library will reach Adrian sometime this week. 
| want very much to know what books they have got, and how 
many. I think the selection will be a good one. Novels are excluded. 

The character of the people here is decidedly intelligent, and 
that in no very trifling degree. That they are a reading people 
may be inferred, both from the circumstance of their taking so 
early an opportunity to furnish themselves with material for it, 
and from the number of newspapers taken and supported in the 
Territory. There are five weekly papers published in the Territory, 
all of which have a general circulation here. Papers from Philadel- 
phia, New York state and Boston are also taken by several. As a 
necessary consequence of this and the pains taken to secure a 
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good education, bumpkins are very scarce, and the young people 
are growing up respectable and intelligent and with a far greater 
degree of intellectual superiority generally, than we meet with jn 
many neighborhoods in Pennsylvania, where the advantage; 
might be supposed to be greater. I have also noticed with pleasure 
the general absence of all petty meanness and closeness, and in 
several instances that have come under my notice of that, q 
disposition to take no advantage of the scarcity of an article to 
demand an exorbitant price for it. 

Brother took about a day this spring for an exploration thru 
the woods in search of ornamental trees of several sorts, of suitable 
size, for planting around our cottage. He procured a number of 
the sugar maples, and some other very pretty trees, most of which 
look very flourishing, and will, when they grow a little larger be a 
great improvement to the looks of the house, and if I could get 
anybody to send me a slip or two of honeysuckles (of which | 
believe there is not a bit in the Territory) to clamber about the 
door and windows, I think in the process of time it would look 
quite pretty. Tell Ann the robins’ nest is gone, what destroyed it 
I know not, but I felt quite sorry about it... . 

In addition to the articles mentioned in my last letter, we 
should like to have a couple of shillings worth of free sewing 
cotton which I-then forgot to mention. I should like to have fifty 
or a hundred quills; they are among the scarcest and dearest 
things in Michigan... . 

With much love to uncle and thyself, I remain, very affection- 


ately thy niece. 
E. M. C. 


Hazelbank, 4th Mo. 24th, 1833. 
My dear Aunt: 

Spring is a very busy season in the country, and this spring 
to us more so than any we have yet had in Michigan. There 1s 
sowing oats, fence making, ploughing, harrowing, planting corn, 
and I know not what all. Part of it is done and part of it yet to do. 
Brother put in, this spring, between four and five acres of oats. 
He is now putting up the rails that he split last winter, around 
about twenty acres, which he wishes to break up during the sum- 
mer. He has also a big gate to make, part of his oat ground yet 
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to enclose in the way of fence making. Corn planting time has not 
come yet. Gardening occupies several hours of my time almost 
daily, and will, I suppose, keep me pretty busy for some time 
longer, even more so than at present. It is a business I am not 
very skillful in, but I think I shall grow fond of as I improve in it. 
So please do not forget me when thee has a chance of getting 
seeds, whether flower or vegetables, if the latter are not very 
common ones. I have now a basket of roots to plant sent me by 
one of our neighbors, and must go and attend to them, having 
been only waiting for the frost, of which there was a little last 
night, to get off the ground. When I am tired enough to quit 
work I shall probably come in and resume my pen. — And I 
am here again... . 

Our little meeting house a long time ago received an addition of 
more than its original size, but it will be either further enlarged 
or what is more probable, a new building erected before a great 
while. It is, however, in contemplation to build another meeting 
house across the river this summer, when some more of the folks 
who are expected, come. 

The report of land selling here at fifty cents an acre is not 
correct. At least, we have heard nothing of it in Michigan. Emigra- 
tion is rapid enough at one dollar and a quarter. But half lots 
(40 acres) are now sold to actual settlers, but not less than eighty 
acres to those who purchase for speculation. . . . 

Brother has not yet tapped his maple trees. It has not been a 
very favorable spring for making maple sugar and he had so much 
business on hand that it would have been more expensive for 
him to have attempted to make for himself than to buy, especially 
as the greater part of his trees are almost too young to tap. 

The openings have not yet been on fire very near us this 
season, though they have been at some distance, several! times. 
Last evening the sky in every direction, north, south, east and 
west was lit up with distant fires. The country does not yet look 
green excepting the grain fields, but grass and wild flowers are 
starting up and in a little while will look beautiful. 

Brother gave a half dozen bushels of wheat for his chairs, six 
dollars for the half dozen. They are windsor, not very handsome, 


but answer very well for our dwelling. They are Tecumseh 
manufacture. . . . 
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We have had for a week past another house in sight, Joseph 
Gibbon’s, who purchased some land from uncle Darius. It seems 
rather singular to see houses spring up around us in this manner — 
a vacant space one day and a house the next. . . . 

Brother this morning brought home a purchase which he made 
the other day; a sow and eight pigs, for which he paid twelve 
dollars; as they are of a superior kind, the price is not considered 
unreasonable. Yesterday morning he brought home the cow from 
the woods with a fine little calf by her side. The live stock of 
Hazelbank, in case thee should have any curiosity about the 
matter, now consists of five head cattle (calf included), fourteen 
pigs, big and little, some twenty chickens, and a couple of cats, 
one of them a mouser. We expect to get another cow before long, 
Some of our hens have not brought off any broods this spring, 
but will I suppose before a great while. .. . 

Thee says we ought to write more frequently than thyself, — 
not taking into consideration how much more thee has to tell, 
and that some of my letters are equal to two or three common 
sized ones, and I assure thee we don’t mind the trouble of reading 
letters here at all. We shall be quite ready to receive one as soon 
as it can get here. I believe I have told thee every thing I can 
think of at present that would be likely to interest thee, and now 
I suppose the next thing will be to send it off, lest it should miss 
a conveyance to the post office. We are all well and I am very 
affectionately, 

Thy niece, 
E. 


Hazelbank, 5th Month, 28th, 1834. 
My dear Aunt: 

I must write, for I should feel unwilling so far to violate the 
golden rule as to suffer so good an opportunity for forwarding 
letters to pass unimproved. But I set myself to my task almost 
idealess. . . . 

Well, then, if thee wishes me to go on, I will do so. We had 
a barn raised several weeks ago. It went up snugly and safely. 
There was a large number of hands, between forty and fifty al 
together, and if thee had happened to step in on the afternoon or 
morning before the raising, thee would have found aunt Ruth and 
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I quite deeply immersed in preparation of pies, puddings and 
cake, such being the articles provided for refreshments. We had 
intended putting our tables out of doors, but the afternoon was 
rather cool and dusty, so that we were obliged to spread them 
within, not for the men to sit down to, for that would have been 
out of the question, but to cluster around as well as they were 
able to obtain their supplies, retreat to another part of the room 
and give place to others. A clearance was soon made and our 
room was again left to its proper occupants. So much for a 
“raising” in the “back-woods.” 

The spring, this season, has been much more than usually 
backward with us. Early the weather was warm, the cold spells 
have checked the early growth. . . . In Ohio and Indiana we 
understand that some of the crops, rye especially, have been 
much injured by the frost. 

Will you not engage your supply of pork for next winter of us? 
We have nineteen fine young porkers about two months old. 
They will make fine pork in the fall. 

[The] Lovetts have just sent word that their mother is going to 
leave for home tomorrow. We expected another visit from her, 
but she leaves sooner than she expected. So I must immediately 
conclude and send off my letters. 

With much love, I must hastily close. 


Affectionately thy niece, 
E. M. Chandler. 











AMONG THE NEW BOOKS 


IRREDUCIBLE ELEMENTS IN THE 
MELTING POT 


Race or Nation, Sy Gino Speranza, Bobdbs-Merrill Co. 


CARELESS-MINDED people are apt to think that the problems 
which are due to the presence of foreign masses in America have 
been settled by the late amendments to our immigration laws. 
Mr. Speranza believes that our struggles over “ Americanization” 
are perhaps only beginning. He says in effect: ““We have been 
living in a fool’s paradise; let us face the facts.” 

Mr. Speranza’s book consists largely of statistics which are 
indeed startling, and of facts tending to show that the foreign 
masses among us are under the pressure and often under the con- 
trol of European influences (whether of race, religion, or patriotic 
appeal) which are consciously seeking to destroy the spirit of 
Americanism in our hyphenated citizens. Many a reader will 
think he knows enough about these questions. And yet let him 
read a few statements like the following: 

“Try to visualize the invasion of ‘potential American citizens’ 
which took place in a single year of ‘liberal’ immigration policy; 
there rushed in enough Austro-Hungarians to populate twenty- 
seven towns of the size of Portsmouth, New Hampshire; enough 
Poles or Jews from Old Russia to fill eighteen more towns of the 
size of Lawrence, Kansas; enough Italians to give us a new city of 
the size of Indianapolis, Indiana; besides four German cities of ten 
thousand each, six of Scandinavians, one of French, one of Greeks, 
six of English, five of Irish, and nearly two of Scotch and Welsh.” 

The great feature which gives power to Mr. Speranza’s “Race 
or Nation” and indeed lends a certain terror to it, lies not in the 
book itself but in our present-day background of scientific thought 
as to the nature of race — race instinct, race physique, race des- 
tiny — and the widespread belief, not to say discovery, that race 
is more durable than institutions. Race and religion tend to trans- 
form opposing institutions; they die hard; they bring a disrupting 
fire of their own into the bosom of democracy. Many men have 
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come to believe this, and therefore we are alarmed at the illustra- 
tions of hostile race feeling, hostile religious feeling, and calculated 
foreign patriotism which Mr. Speranza points to in our midst. 

His book has two very great merits. The author does not at- 
tempt to distinguish between foreign racial passions, foreign reli- 
cious zeal, and foreign patriotic enthusiasm (and indeed they are 
indistinguishable in real life). He is concerned merely with their 
alienism in attitude towards our Anglo-Saxon institutions; and, 
secondly, he condemns none of these foreign allegiances on their 
merits. He claims no superiority for the American system. He 
wishes well to other institutions and opposes them only in so far as 
they are invasions of doctrinal power tending to disintegrate our 
American civilization. 

The book is a brilliant one though it is of a kind that is unsym- 
pathetic to the American temperament, because it is not sunny. 
It is the utterance of a soul that is in travail. The argument is not 
eased forward with conventional optimism; and for this I bless the 
author. There is so much sugar at hand in America that most of us 
do not know how truth tastes without it. 

For the last twenty years, thoughtful persons have been wonder- 
ing what could be the cause of the decline in our general literacy 
and in the effectiveness of education both public and private. 
It has occurred to me, while reading this book, that its facts and 
figures seem to explain that petering out of our literacy which 
accompanied the exact period with which the book deals. The 
presence among us of these enormous unassimilable foreign masses, 
taken in connection with our peculiar industrial progress — the 
age of quantity production — goes far to expound the whole 
subject. For instance, any newspaper, whether it is a great New 
York daily or a country journal, lives to-day by its advertise- 
ments. The people who read its news or its editorials will, it is 
hoped, buy the tin cans whose pictures surround the reading 
matter. The reading matter must be subdued to the tin cans. 
Thus you will find that our press will have small room for notices 
of such a book as this of Speranza’s. The very thought of such a 
book will make an editor uneasy. For a newspaper to be out of 
sympathy with any numerous class means that the paper will be 
unable to reach them with the latest news about the tin cans. 
The dime of the moron is as important as the dime of the scholar. 
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Therefore our press has been sinking steadily in order to keep 
down to the level of the immigrant masses. The consolatory side 
of this view is that it permits us to imagine that perhaps some in. 
telligent people still exist in the country: they are merely effaced 
by the press of commerce. . 

Our schools and colleges show a more complex form of the same 
influence; for these academic bodies have been besieged by the 
second and third generation of invaders who want education as a 
means of self-advancement. With all the good will in the world, 
our colleges have sought to meet the needs of these classes, wh: 
are really unprepared to receive the benefits of an academic educa. 
tion, and w'o do not really want education. They want success, 
and seek only so much literacy as may conduce to a speedy indus- 
trial success. In giving them what they wanted, our colleges have 
lost touch with their own earlier ideals. Our higher learning has 
thus suffered from the same cause that ruined our higher journal- 
ism: it has been meeting an industrial demand. Through this 
process many of our college presidents have become merely busi- 
ness managers, and certain of our professors have been subdued 
like our editors till they are mere caterers to popular taste. 
To-day, however, a new class of thinkers has begun to emerge in 
university life, and it is through the activity of these new educators 
that the country will probably claw its way out and recover the 
historic point of view as to the higher learning. These new teachers 
are not afraid to face unpleasant truth. The disability they labor 
under is the difficulty of getting together. The press is not open 
to them: they are obliged to resort to pamphlets and to skirmish 
like guerillas. 

Whether or not mass immigration has been the cause of the 
diseases of our education, it is certain that our masses impede the 
cure. 

Speranza’s “Race or Nation,” if not epoch-making, is certainly 
epoch-marking. It points to a gigantic fact in the present condition 
of our population. Men who are interested in any aspect 0! 
American life, whether social, moral or political, cannot fail to 
find in this book ideas and suggestions that will help them towards 
an understanding of their own especial fields of thought. 

Joun Jay CHAPMAN 
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THE NEW VOLUME OF THE PAGE LETTERS 
Tue Lire AND Letters or WALTER H. Pace, 4y Burton J. HEnprick, 

vol. iii, Doubleday, Page 8 Co. 
PeoPLE who accept the view that the last instalment of Walter 
Page’s war letters is less important than the two previous volumes 
will make a great mistake. In certain ways it is more important. 
The letters it contains were addressed to the President, that is, to 
a Chief of State, and were written with an evident and potent 
sense of responsibility. Further, they show with an even greater 
emphasis than the letters previously published the depth and 
passion of Page’s convictions. He saw that, from whatever angle 
you looked at the thing, America was far too much of a world 
power to be able to keep out of the war and that the earlier she 
came in, the better it would be, not only for mankind, but for the 
soul of the American nation, and also, of course, for its safety. 

No one with any real balance of judgment can, when faced with 
Page’s letters to the President, entertain the ridiculous belief that 
he was a kind of “titanic snob” who had been got hold of by the 
insidious British aristocracy and turned from a good American 
citizen into a Britisher, or still worse, into a lackey who licked the 
boots of Downing Street and of St. James’s out of a morbid love 
of toadyism and self-abasement. Page may have been right or 
wrong in fact, but I venture to say that when heads are cool and 
judgments reasonably temperate, say, twenty years hence, there 
will not be found anyone capable of considering him a traitor to his 
country — a man who was bribed by a few dinner parties and soft 
words to abandon his duty to his native land! 

Another thing that strikes one very strongly about the new 
matter is the extra proof it gives of the marvelous literary ac- 
complishment of Page. The letters will live as one of the greatest 
of all war documents. He paints the temper of the English govern- 
ment and people in a manner which has few or no parailels in 
history. He was an observer of the innermost life of the British 
nation at first hand. He felt “the very pulse of the machine,” and 
could count each stroke. Yet he was not an observer whose mind 
was sent off its balance by individual feeling. It did not matter to 
him in the narrow personal sense whether the Germans or the 
Allies won the war. His own fortunes were not at stake. 

But Page’s piece of consummate literary work could not have 
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been done merely because he had such a wonderful stage box from 
which to watch the world’s tragedy. By a piece of good fortune 
the man in the front row box was the man best qualified to tell the 
tale unfolded before him in such intimate detail. It was no ordinary 
literary skill and accomplishment — these he had already shown 
— that served him so well. He developed during the war special 
powers of observation, of characterization, and of description 
which put him on a level with great memoirists like Saint-Simon, 
I say this with no careless levity of utterance, but with due care 
and deliberation. His description of the dinner at the Athenaeum 
Club during an air raid is an example of what I mean. It is witty, 
exciting, and generous beyond commendation. The opportunity, 
the man, the inspiration of a good and great cause, and the power 
to understand, to be moved, and to indite had come together “in 
high cabal,” and produced a miracle of perfection. His book is thus 
one of the most poignant things in historical literature, ancient or 
modern, It is, of course, utterly different from Thucydides, but it 


is not less great. 
J. St. Loe Stracuey 


GREY AND THE QUESTION OF WAR GUILT 

Twenty-Five YEARS, 1892-1916, dy Viscount Grey oF FALLopoy, 

2 vols., Frederick A. Stokes Co. 

THESE volumes have had wide interest and attention; alread) 
many reviewers have attested their excellence and their im- 
portance. In some places they have remained among the most 
sought for of non-fiction works, and, like the Page Letters, they 
are attracting more readers than novels usually have. There 1s 
good reason why this should continue. Viscount Grey, without 
pretension of style, has the utter simplicity and generally the 
clearness that mark the best writing. His character is apparent in 
his pages — noble, honest, sincere. What he has written is of 
utmost importance. 

Much that relates to British diplomacy in the years before the 
war has been insufficiently known or oftentimes questioned. This 
work does not answer all the questions to be asked; but it deals 
with much of what was then most important; and what is written 
is given directly, often with documentary support, by him who 
was at the centre of what he relates and necessarily a great part 
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thereof. Sometimes, dealing with matters that have been the 
subject of varying conjectures, he speaks decisively of just what 
was done or exactly what was intended. Referring to a statement 
‘n the “‘Erinnerungen” of Admiral von Tirpitz, that England’s 
readiness to make agreements with Germany about the Baghdad 
Railway and the Portuguese colonies was due to increasing 
strencth of the German fleet, he says: “It was I who negotiated 
and initialled the last versions of those two Agreements. The whole 
transaction was in my hands, and I know that the growth of the 
German Fleet had nothing whatever to do with my attitude. The 
sole motive was a desire to show that we were ready to meet Ger- 
man aspirations, wherever we could reconcile them with British 
interests and engagements.’ On the other hand, where his recol- 
lection is imperfect or his knowledge incomplete, or where what he 
says pertains to no more than what he knew or intended, he states 
this explicitly to be so. 

Such frankness and directness give added value to what is 
primarily an account of British foreign relations when the author 
was under-secretary for foreign affairs (1892-1895) and secretary 
of state for foreign affairs (1905-1916). Since a considerable 
portion of the work consists of documents quoted at length or in 
full, it is evident that these memoirs have high importance as a 
source for study of the subject. 

When Lord Grey began his diplomatic career, he says that he 
and others had lively sense of the difficulties pertaining to the 
position of Great Britain, in isolation, confronted with the con- 
stant and harassing opposition or hostility of France and of 
Russia, Germany exploiting the situation, sometimes in rough 
and disagreeable fashion. When he returned to office in 1905, a 
frendly agreement had just settled differences outstanding with 
France. The new situation was much easier and better than the 
old one, and he resolved that the friendship should not be lightly 
abandoned. Almost immediately (1905-6) Germany challenged 
France. As a result of the support that England now gave to 
France, the agreement developed into an Entente. Later on (1907) 
an agreement was made to settle differences between Great 
Britain and Russia. The author denies that in the beginning or 
afterward these agreements were directed against Germany. He 
says that England would have welcomed another one to settle 
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disputes between Germany and England. It is well known tha 
he did, indeed, initial an agreement about Asia Minor in 1914, but 
that this came too late to improve relations enough to make the 
two of them co-operate for preventing a war. 

One of the principal reasons for his writing was “that there 
should be a true account of the events that led up to the Great 
War.” He shows in detail again how Britain wished above all 
things to avoid such a war, and what efforts were made to avert it, 
Those advocates of the innocence of Germany who have hoped for 
support in documents to be revealed later from the British archives 
may note the author’s assertion: “The White Paper . . . con- 
tains all the material things that we knew then about events 
immediately preceding the outbreak of the war’’; “it was a full 
disclosure of our action in the critical days before the war; nothing 
important had been concealed, and there was nothing important 
left to reveal.” From his intimate association with Cambon and 
long intercourse with the government of France, he declares that 
the French were peacefully inclined; their government did not 
desire war; France dreaded war and did all she could to avoid it; 
and in the last evil days she went to extreme lengths to avoid 
giving provocation. “She never sought war, and till the last 
moment strove to avoid it.” He says that the Franco-Russian 
alliance did not cover any French revanche; that on one occasion 
the German ambassador said to him: “We know very well that it 
does not.”’ Concerning guilt of Russia — so eagerly brought for- 
ward of late by pro-German advocates very largely on the basis 
of suspicion, rumor, and deduction — he knows nothing. What he 
has to say about British relations with Russia and his own inter- 
course with Izvolsky and Benkendorff gives no support to the 
thesis that Russia was primarily to blame. The immediate cause 
of the war he, along with most other people, considers to have 
been the action of Austria-Hungary, and the major immediate 
responsibility he puts upon German militarism, the German 
government, and even upon the German people. 

Among interesting observations or contributions are the 
author’s statement that the Russian government was “a despot- 
ism without discipline”; his opinion in 1909 that war then would 
probably embroil the greater part of Europe; his pronouncement 
on the much controverted question about the influence and part 
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of Edward the Seventh in foreign affairs— that it was not 
dominating and not decisive; that Britain desired the Entente and 
the Triple Alliance to live side by side in friendship; that the 
crises of 1905 and 1911, had they brought war, would have 
brought it at the season chosen by the Germans in 1870 and in 
1914; his comment to Goschen in 1910 that Germany’s attitude 
towards a naval agreement would show whether she was tending 
towards peace with security or ambition for hegemony of Europe; 
a damaging criticism of the editors of the Siebert documents; 
statements that the letter to Cambon in November, 1912, was 
published in the British White Paper without omission or altera- 
tion of a single word; that Kitchener prophesied a three-years’ 
war from some instinct or intuition, not because he foresaw trench 
warfare; that in 1915 Russia had lively fear of Sweden joining 
Germany; that the agreement of 5 September, 1914, pledging the 
Allies not to make separate peace was at the instance of France 
and Russia, not of Great Britain. Other interesting contributions 
are his scathing comment upon the later years of the administra- 
tion of Mr. Lloyd George; and his conviction that understanding 
between Great Britain and the United States “is possible in a 


greater degree than between any other separate countries.” 


There is information of value about various “secret treaties” 
made during the war. 

Perhaps the most important contribution in the work is dis- 
closure that in February, 1916, through Colonel House, President 
Wilson made it known that “he was ready, on hearing from 
France and England that the moment was opportune, to propose 
that a Conference should be summoned to put an end to the war. 
Should the Allies accept this proposal, and should Germany 
refuse it, the United States would probably enter the war against 
Germany.” The circumstances of the struggle up to that time 
made Russia and France think it not safe or proper to consider an 
end of the war then, and Grey declares that Britain could not 
suggest it to them. The terms contemplated — restoration of 
Belgium, Alsace and Lorraine to France, an outlet to the sea for 
Russia, compensation to Germany elsewhere — would almost 
certainly not have been accepted by Germany then, in which case 
the United States might have joined the Allies a year sooner than 
she actually did. 
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There are some things in respect of which fuller information 
from the author would be welcome. On the third of August, 1914, 
in the House of Commons he stated that on the previous day he 
had assured France that the British fleet would protect French 
coasts and shipping from the German fleet. Undoubtedly such 
action would have been casus belli when the Germans chose to 
consider it such. It resulted from previous concentration of French 
naval forces in the Mediterranean while the British navy was 
assembled about the British Isles. It was then evident that 
although England had not been obligated to assist France by any 
promise given in advance, yet in effect the Entente Cordiale had 
grown into a virtual alliance. How had these naval dispositions 
come about? On what understanding had they been arranged? 
Lord Grey repeatedly declares he never took part in naval or 
military conversations, and was not cognizant of what was 
decided. 

RayMOND TuRNER 


ANATOLE FRANCE AND HIS PORTRAITS 


ANATOLE France HimseE r, dy JEAN Jacques Brousson, translated by 
Joun Pottock, 7. B. Lippincott Co. 

| REMEMBER hearing one of our most distinguished writers beseech 
his friends never to publish a biography of him after his death. 
“That sort of gossip,” he asserted, “is altogether useless. If an 
author has found in his books his highest form of expression, a few 
anecdotes cannot change the perfect image he has given of him- 
self. If the man was in his private life different from what he seems 
to be in his works, what is the good of bringing forward facts which 
cannot help to illustrate his thought? In any case, the best and 
only valuable things of a writer are to be looked for in the creations 
of his brain, not in his intimacies.” 

These words recurred to me as I was reading M. Brousson’s 
“Anatole France en Pantoufles,” or — to use the very inadequate 
title of the English translation —“‘Anatole France Himself.’ 
This collection of conversations which purports to show the most 
cultured of our authors “on his intimate side and without the 
trappings that almost all men put on for the public,’ does not 10 
fact add anything to what any intelligent man can read between 
the lines of the novels. Anatole France was the most self-centred 
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of writers, and each of his books is a long soliloquy in which, under 
an assumed name, he freely unveils the universe of his ever-chang- 
ing thoughts. Sylvestre Bonnard, Brotteaux des Ilettes, Jéréme 
Coignard, Bergeret, are like so many copies of the same portrait ~- 
that of Anatole France painted by himself. Once more, in the table 
talk noted down by M. Brousson, we see the familiar figure reap- 
pear. Indeed, “ Anatole France en Pantoufles”’ looks like a handful 
of rough drafts the final form of which can easily be found in some 
of the well-known masterpieces. 

On the other hand, there is such a parti-pris of disparagement in 
the way the anecdotes have been selected, that this portrait of the 
“Master” cannot by any means claim to be faithful. The strong 
bias of M. Brousson should be obvious even to a stranger not famil- 
iar with the green-room whispers of the Parisian theatre of 
letters, and one wonders how the transiator, in his Foreword, 
could speak of the “loving care that has set down all.” The new 
Boswell, at any rate, has been remarkably successful in showing 
off the worst sides of the man in whose intellectual intimacy he 
spent several years. Under his biographer’s pen, Anatole France 
has become a querulous, whimpering dotard, vainglorious and 
shallow, vicious and stingy, crafty and withal senilely foolish, 
domineered by his cook, held in apron-strings by “Madame,” an 
easy prey to unscrupulous curiosity-mongers. Those who knew the 
fascinating inmate of the Villa Said will not recognize the friend of 
many a dazzled hour in this laughable, despicable puppet; the 
portrait is a mere caricature, drawn by a painter with an eye only 
for the distorted. 

No doubt Anatole France had his share — perhaps more than 
the ordinary share — of human weaknesses. An egotist he surely 
was, who never lost sight of his own shadow and deliberately gave 
up his whole being to the gratification of his instincts. Hence that 
sensuous epicurism and that skeptical attitude verging on cynicism 
which are the least attractive sides of his character. But these 
frailties were palliated by such lovely qualities that the sturdiest 
moralist can hardly find in his heart to reprove the wicked volup- 
tuary. Never since the time of Voltaire — a time when intelligence 
was supreme — was a subtler intelligence in the service of letters. 
Anatole France’s curiosity was so keen that it made him the un- 
tiring pursuer of all that is enjoyable in life — whether it be the 
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life of the senses or of the mind. He admired and caressed with the 
ardor of an ever-young lover every thing of beauty, philandering 
with thoughts and feelings, cheerfully unconscious of inconsisten. 
cies, drawing out whatever sweetness was contained in each of his 
successive enthusiasms, distilling honey for his own delight first, 
but also for the delight of us all. For he had the inimitable art of 
bringing out the comic aspect of things, with such gentle, kindly. 
disposed irony — half wit, half humor — that the most paradoxi- 
cal fancies appeared like so many flashes of shrewd insight, and 
that, indeed, he “did make defect perfection.” And then there js, 
to crown all, the most translucent of styles, a marvel of felicity and 
ease, pure like a running brook and yet ablaze with the dancing 
flames of imagination and wit. : 
These intellectual qualities, not his personal foibles, constitute 
the real Anatole France. They account for the success he has had 
all the world over, and they will probably save him from oblivion. 
It is, however, difficult just now to foresee what his position in 
literature will be in the near future. It cannot be doubted that his 
fame is on the decline. The men of my generation swore by Anatole 
France as by a demi-god and knew by heart whole pages of “The 
Red Lily” or of “The Opinions of Jéréme Coignard.” But the 
younger men speak of him as of a writer belonging to an already 
remote past. The acme of Anatole France’s reputation corre- 
sponded with one of the most dispirited periods of our history. The 
war of 1870 had left in the hearts of Frenchmen a feeling of total 
discouragement, and this feeling they tried to conceal under an 
affectation of careless skepticism. For skepticism often is nothing 
but the narcotic with which man benumbs his sorrow at having 
lost all hope. Anatole France’s satiric voice expressed the make- 
believe of the French soul of his generation. But the men who 
went through the trial of the Great War and are still quivering with 
the shock of that violent upheaval, cannot any longer be duped 
with negative answers to the problems of life. What they miss in 
Anatole France is a positive belief, a firm doctrine. They reproach 
him with having enervated the strength of the nation. “His 
work,” writes one of them, “is too weak to conquer the brains and 
win the hearts of a generation used to resist to the last extremity. 
. One does not find in Anatole France any of the strong cur- 
rents of life. If he exerts no influence over the minds of the present 
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seneration, it is because he has not known the heroic conception 
which is ours.” 

Time is the great moderator between conflicting opinions. The 
revolt of our ardent youth against the worldly wisdom of Anatole 
France will one day lose its fierceness, and then, no doubt, a 
iuster estimate will be possible, half-way between the extravagant 
admiration of those who reached manhood in the ’nineties and the 
indifference which will probably become more and more general in 
the next decades. Then Anatole France will be safely enthroned, 
not perhaps as a great thinker, not even, as is commonly asserted, 
as a typical Frenchman, but certainly as one of those genuine 
artists who in their quest of beauty have brought the genius of the 
French tongue to its pride of place. 

ALBERT FEUILLERAT 


STERNE 
Tue Lire AnD Times oF Laurence STERNE, dy Wicsur L. Cross, 
2 vols., Yale University Press. 

tT was the chance observation of my friend Augustine Birrell that 
“If one reads for any better purpose than to waste time, the great 
thing is to keep pegging away at masterpieces in cheap editions,” 
and the equally chance stumbling, some years ago, upon a copy 
of “The Life and Times of Laurence Sterne” by Dr. Wilbur L. 
Cross, that led to my becoming a complete, if not a perfect, 
“Shandeian.”” And whenever, in my library, I happened upon 
Dr. Cross’s original volume, I always thought of how much 
pleasure it had given me, and promised myself the pleasure of 
reading it over again. When, therefore, a new edition of my old 
friend was announced — I will not say “revised and corrected,” 
for who would revise and correct an old friend? — in which was 
to be included many letters never before printed and reproduc- 
tions of original manuscripts, I immediately placed an order with 
my bookseller for a copy: with the result that two excellently made 
volumes are now before me. 

It is all that a book of this sort should be: if occasionally it is 
severe, no doubt Sterne deserved severity; but it is always sym- 
pathetic; and if the story of Sterne’s life is told in great detail, the 
details only serve to enhance one’s interest in the book: that it is 
the work of an accomplished scholar, is obvious from the outset. 
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And it turns into waste-paper the English books on Sterne tha: 
have gone before, Fitzgerald’s and Sichel’s (I have read and own 
them). 

But quite aside from the literary merit and skill of Dr. Cross, 
it was inevitable that this should be the case, for in recent years 
much unpublished material anent Sterne has come to America, 
most of it immediately finding its way into the Pierpont Morgan 
Library of New York, where it was at once made available to Dr. 
Cross. I plead in excuse for my own poor showing in Sterne the 
opposing fact that Mr. Morgan’s collection is so rich, for who can 
stand against his wealth? intelligently directed as it is by Miss 
Belle da Costa Greene, the director of the library. 

Our author in his introduction, also quoting Birrell, says, 
“Books do not live by comparisons but by their pleasure-giving 
qualities.” This being the case, it is no rash thing to insure or 
assure a long life to the volumes now under consideration — for 
this is hardly a review. To be meticulously exact is the duty of a 
scholar, but it is only one of his duties; another, not less important, 
is that he should be readable, and this duty Dr. Cross has always 
kept clearly before him. No one interested in the “life and times” 
of the eighteenth century — and who is not? — can fail to find 
these volumes fascinating. Think of the leisure of the period and 
compare it with this century of bustle! Think of the joy of hiring 
a man for a cottage and £16 a year to do your job while you go 
off to the south of France for an indefinite stay! 

Not long ago, all on a summer’s day, before these volumes 
appeared, I listened to a sermon delivered from the pulpit which 
Laurence Sterne — I hesitate to refer to him as the Reverend - 
occasionally adorned in the little church of St. Michael, pic- 
turesquely situated in the Coxwold hills in Yorkshire, and after a 
pleasant chat with the rector tramped up the hill a short 
distance until I came to the rambling farmhouse in which the 
immortal “Tristram” was written. An amiable yeoman, seeing 
me pause to read the inscription cut into a stone slab over the 
entrance door, invited me to enter, but not before I had read: 

Shandy Hall 
Here dwelt Laurence Sterne 


Many Years incumbent 
of Coxwold 
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Here he wrote Tristram Shandy 
And the Sentimental Journey. 
Died in London in 1768 
Aged 55 Years 
| was interested to see the tiny room in which the great book, 
and perhaps the lesser, was written, and looking around I thought 
of Sterne’s “most religious way of beginning a book”... “I 
write the first sentence — and trust to Almighty God ie the 
second.” I shall never again turn the pages of “Tristram” and 
read of my uncle Toby, and Corporal Trim, and of the Abbess of 
Andoiillets, and of Margarita, of Le Fever, and of the Widow 
Wadman, and of many other things, without thinking of that 
pleasant Sunday morning. 
" And the finest prose passage in the language — that paragraph 
about the recording angel, and that bit, “God tempers the wind 
to the shorn lamb,”’ extracted from a deliciously naughty book, 
which some think is taken from the Bible — were born in this 
tiny room! And to read in Dr. Cross of how this mortal put on 
immortality, and when and where, and sometimes why, is a 
delight — a sheer delight. “Tristram Shandy” can — indeed should 
be — skipped occasionally, but anyone skipping Dr. Cross’s “‘ Life 
and Times” of Sterne, must have better acquired the art than I. 
A. Epwarp Newron 


A GREAT TEACHER 
Witt1AM GRAHAM SuMNER, dy Harris E. Srarr, Henry Holt & Co. 


Ir there ever was a book that could be said to justify, and even 
make necessary the adoption of Macaulay’s method of reviewing, 
itis Harris E. Starr’s life of William Graham Sumner. The tempta- 
tion to use the biography as a mere point of departure for the 
observations and reflections of the reviewer, assails with special 
strength one who was taught by Sumner. But that would be most 
unfair to the biographer, whose work it is a pleasure to praise. 
The book is as accurate, just, and truthful as Sumner himself, 
and as interesting. Even if the identifying marks had been left 
out, all who had known the man would easily have recognized 
him as “Billy Sumner,” so lifelike is the portrait. 

| It was, of course, at Yale, as Professor of Political Economy and 
Social Science, that this man’s great work was done. It covered a 
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period of thirty-eight years, during which time thousands of 
young men came under his influence. It will be hard to make any 
of them believe that there ever was a greater teacher, and this 
impression is much strengthened by a reading of Mr. Starr’s book. 
For the story of Sumner’s fine and self-sacrificing service, his 
trials, and the persecutions to which he was subjected is admirably 
told. Nothing in economics was accepted by him as a matter of 
faith, or on authority. For mere doctrine he had no respect — 
Monroe, or any other. “If you want war,” he said, “nourish q 
doctrine.”” Once when asked what were the arguments for protec. 
tion, he answered: “There are none.” Perhaps few of the young 
men in Sumner’s classes realized at the time what a fight was 
made on him, led by the New York newspapers, the “Tribune” 
in particular, simply because he was a free trader and taught free 
trade, and did not hesitate to attack the specious reasoning of 
such a man as William M. Evarts. Every effort was made to 
undermine him and drive him from his position. It is to the credit 
of the young men, and of Yale University, that they stood by 
him in his hour of trial. Professor Sumner was not generally 
recognized in his lifetime as a scholar, yet the country has had 
few greater scholars. 

“We can not,” he said, “express opinions which we do not 
honestly entertain, even in jest, without straining our sense of 
truth, and losing the delicacy of our sense of right.” “Seldom,” 
says Mr. Starr, “was there anything conciliatory in Sumner's 
words or attitude, and never was he troubled by anxiety to keep 
the peace. It is said that a colleague once remonstrated with him 
mildly for putting something ‘butt end foremost.’ ‘Well, it’s 
the truth,’ Sumner answered. ‘But the truth is not to be spoken 
at all times,’ suggested the critic. ‘That,’ retorted Sumner, ‘has 
never been my policy.’ ”” Nor was it. Even of the dead, the truth, 
he held, must be spoken. 

To his thoroughness, his work and his whole life testify, as Mr. 
Starr makes clear. No labor was too great and no sacrifice too 
painful if the end towards which they were directed were worth 
the effort to reach it. How he ever managed to do all the things 
he did must be a source of wonder to other men who think they 
are hard-workers, but who are really idlers as compared with 
this man. He wrote much, and writing with him meant the closest 
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and most exhaustive study, and the intensest application. He 
lectured frequently, and it was when he was on his way, in the 
midst of a snowstorm, to make an address, that he was fatally 
stricken. His sense of duty was imperious, as imperious as his 
conscience was sensitive. Yet this stout crusader had his tenderer 
side, which is beautifully revealed in Mr. Starr’s book. 

When he died, he was a world figure. Writing of Carlyle, 
Whitman says: “The way to test how much he has left his 
country were to consider or try to consider, for a moment, the 
array of British thought, the resultant ensemble of the last fifty 
years, as existing to-day, but with Carlyle left out.” An old Yale 
man, noting the follies of the time, and impressed with the crying 
need for virile and sound teaching, may be pardoned for wondering 
what Yale would be “with Sumner left out.” I end, appropriately 
I hope, with the warmest commendation of the Starr biography. 

Louis HowLanp 


CONTEMPORARY RUSSIA 
Mopvern Russian History, dy ALEXANDER Korni.ov, translated by 
A. S. Kaun, 4. 4. Knopf. 
A History or Russia, dy S. F. PLaronov, Macmillan Co. 
An Ampassapor’s Memorrs, dy Maurice PALeo.ocue, 3 vols., 
George H. Doran Co. 
Tue BotsHevik Mytu, dy ALEXANDER BERKMAN, Boni & Liveright. 
Tue Rerorcine or Russia, dy E. W. Hutuincer, E. P. Dutton & Co. 
Lenin, by Leon Trotsky, Minton & Balch Co. 


LITERATURE AND Revo.uTion, dy Leon Trotsky, International 
Publishers. 


My Fiicut From Srperia, by Leon Trotsky, American Library 
Service. 

Since Lenin Diep, by Max Eastman, Boni & Liveright. 

Leon Trotsky, 6y Max Eastman, Greenberg. 
Kornitov’s “Modern Russian History” is one of the best 
guides to the evolution of Russia in the nineteenth century. It 
outlines all the principal sides of the Russian economic, demo- 
graphic, and cultural development during this period. It shows 
also some of the deep roots of the present economic upheaval. 
Along with the histories by Shmourlo and Kluchevsky (which 
have not yet been translated into English), and Platonov’s 
“History of Russia” (which has lately been translated), Korni- 
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lov’s book gives a clear and really scientific treatment of its sub. 
ject. This does not mean that it does not have its “weak points,” 
But in some degree, of course, these may be found in any general 
text. What is important is that such defects are not too 
great and too numerous. I cannot say the same with regard to 
A. S. Kaun’s essay “Russia under Nicholas II,” which has been 
appended to Kornilov’s work. Kaun has written a political 
pamphlet but not a study in scientific history. Platonov’s “History 
of Russia” has been the most popular elementary text-book jn 
the secondary schools of Russia. Unlike Kornilov’s work, jt 
outlines the whole evolution of Russia. The author is one of the 
greatest living Russian historians; this means that the book js 
good, competent, and scientific. The bibliography at the end, 
which was added by the editor and translator, is incomplete 
and somewhat incidental. 

Paleologue’s “Memoirs,” the diary of the well-known French 
ambassador to Russia, give a charming, exceedingly interesting, 
and, at the same time, accurate account of the history of Russia 
from 1914 to 1917. Paleologue knows what he is talking about. 
With a few exceptions, his statements are reliable. The author 
depicts day by day all the changes and important events which 
took place in Russia at this time. The Czar and the Czarina, the 
ministers and the army chiefs, the army and the Intelligentsia, 
peasants and working men, capital and village — all appear in 
the book. Paleologue’s observations are shrewd, his descriptions 
are vivid, and his style is brilliant and masterful. 

“The Bolshevik Myth” by A. Berkman is a remarkable human 
document, somewhat resembling Emma Goldman’s “ Disillusion- 
ment.” Deported from the United States in 1919, the author 
entered the Soviet kingdom as “the Holy of Holies,” with enthu- 
siastic admiration for the Communist leaders. At once he went 
into the Soviet service. But life is a pitiless teacher, and Berkman’s 
illusions very soon began to fade and finally disappeared. Instead 
of a kingdom of freedom he found a kingdom of unrestricted 
despotism. Instead of a “Labor-Peasant government” he found 
that a small faction was ruling the country tyranically. On the 
one hand, superhuman suffering, famine, disease, and an extraor- 
dinary mortality among the masses; on the other, the bloody 
terror and the egotistical cynicism of the Communists. This was 
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too much even for a sincere anarchist. Like Emma Goldman the 
author turned finally into a bitter enemy of the Soviet system, 
and at the end of 1921 he left Russia. The book is a diary, picturing 
the daily life of the people during the two preceding years, and 
the author’s experiences and disillusionment. His observations are 
much like my own for 1920 and 1921, published in my “Leaves 
from a Russian Diary.” “‘The Bolshevik Myth” may be especially 
useful in opening the eyes of the “‘parlor-socialists” and other 
blind admirers of the Soviets. 

Mr. Hullinger’s “The Reforging of Russia” is a journalistic 
outline of the inner life of the country during the period that is 
described by Mr. Berkman. The author’s attention is directed 
primarily to the psychology of the people, to their mores, and to 
the state of the arts and sciences, morality and religion. In spite 
of the general superficiality of the sketches, they are more accurate 
and also more interesting than most books on Russia by foreign 
journalists. The principal defects are several misstatements and 
doubtful hypotheses, and certain incorrect statistical data. 

Those who know some of Trotsky’s pre-revolutionary writings 
may be disappointed in his three latest books. As a thinker or 
theorizer Trotsky never has been above the average, but as a 
stylist and pamphleteer he exhibited a great deal of talent in his 
early writings. In his books on “Lenin,” “Literature and Revolu- 
tion,” and his “‘Flight from Siberia,” there is nothing to be seen 
of this talent. Apparently written in a hurry, they are dull, 
unsystematic, and superficial. The statements about literature and 
art, science and proletarian culture, are merely tedious repetitions 
of what has been said many times by Marxian writers everywhere 
in Europe. Nevertheless, from one standpoint Trotsky’s book 
about Lenin is valuable. It reveals unconsciously some of the 
traits of the Communist leaders. From it a keen psychologist and 
historian may clearly see that these “saviors of mankind”’ could 
not live peacefully together even when they were émigrés; that 
they continually quarrelled and intrigued against each other; and 
that their somewhat pretentious egos were constantly at work 
within their small factions. As Trotsky himself tells us about 
them, one wonders whether their actions have been an outcome of 
their sympathy for their fellow men or merely a “rationalized” 
manifestation of their egotism. 
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Max Eastman’s volume is a panegyric of Trotsky by one of his 
personal friends and devotees. If we are to believe the author, 
Trotsky is a kind of god, or at least a wonderful hero-saint — 
honest, wise, and brilliant. The book belongs to the species of 
legend-making literature, and may by no means be taken as rea! 
biography or historical description. Nevertheless, it has its value. 
In trying to deify his hero and defy all his enemies — among them 
especially the other Communists who banished Trotsky to 
Caucasus — the author discloses many “secrets” which give 
picture of the interrelations of the Bolshevik leaders since Lenin’: 
death. The picture is instructive, and, like Trotsky’s books, shows 
again that the “saviors of mankind” cannot adjust themselves 
even to one another. How they can settle the affairs of the world 
at large is a problem still to be solved. 

Pitirtm Sorokin 


MRS. WHARTON ON HER ART 
Tue Writ1nc oF Fiction, dy Epirx Wuarton, Charles Scribner's Sons. 


Ir is expected that novelists shall at some time write of the art 
they practise. Fielding, having no other place for the words he 
wished to say on “‘a new province of writing,” put them directly 
into ““Tom Jones,” where no reader of his novel could fail to see 
them. Had Fielding lived in an age of magazines he would doubt- 
less have published his little essays in one of them, and afterwards 
collected them in a neat volume with gray covers and red back 
much as Mrs. Wharton has done with her charming essays about 
the ways to write fiction, still “the most fluid and least formulated 
of the arts.” 

“Modern fiction,” says Mrs. Wharton, “really began when the 
‘action’ of the novel was transferred from the street to the soul; 
and this step was probably first taken when Madame de La 
Fayette, in the seventeenth century, wrote a little story called 
‘La Princesse de Cléves,’ a story of hopeless love and mute 
renunciation in which the stately tenor of the lives depicted 1s 
hardly ruffled by the exultations and agonies succeeding each 
other below the surface.” Who among us, I wonder, now reads 
“The Princess of Cléves,’”” whose exquisite art and style were 
praised by Sainte-Beuve? The novel so admired (of which an 
excellent English version has recently been made for “ Broadway 
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Translations”) takes its cue from the everlasting triangle which 
the mediaeval romancers invested with a strange beauty in the 
story of Guinevere and Lancelot, with Arthur looking on and 
intruding disastrously in the end. But Madame de La Fayette 
saw the triangle from another point of view. At every step in her 
narrative her discernments are certain and sure. Given the situa- 
tion and the characters as she conceives them, and renunciation, 
though not altogether “mute,” is the only issue. “The Princess 
of Cleves” is 2 perfect transformation of the romance into the 
novel. 

Of the many ways in which a novelist may present his subject, 
Mrs. Wharton comments upon two principally. Like Madame de 
La Fayette, the novelist may begin with a “situation” which must 
in large measure determine incident and character. The danger 
lurking in this form of presentation, as may be seen in thousands of 
contemporary short-stories, is that the characters are likely to 
become little more than marionettes cleverly manipulated by the 
wires that the author holds and plays with, whimsically if he so 
desires. Still, there are very great novels in which the “situation” 
is predominant. Mrs. Wharton cites Goethe’s “ Elective Affinities” 
and Hawthorne’s “Scarlet Letter,” where the “situation,” always 
kept before the reader, appears from the outset to involve terrible 
consequences. 

More often, however, characters come first to a novelist’s mind 
and are allowed, without the restraint of a fixed situation, to work 
out their destinies in accordance with a rather flexible plot or 
design. A“situation,” of course, there must be, but it recedes to the 
background. As the author goes on, ambient and characters to- 
gether expand, perhaps imperceptibly to him; not foreseen is the 
issue surely in many details. This is the kind of novel in which 
large groups of men and women live; in which, as we say, the 
characters develop, going downward or upward, like Becky 
Sharp and Rawdon Crawley or like men and women we see 
in the world about us, moulded by the stress of changing circum- 
stance, over which they have at most but partial control. Only, 
art is expected to do rather better than nature. Jane Austen’s 
“Emma,” Mrs. Wharton remarks, “is perhaps the most perfect 
example in English fiction of a novel in which character shapes 
events quietly but irresistibly, as a stream nibbles away its banks.” 
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When Mrs. Wharton wrote this sentence, “Emma” must have 
been fresh in her memory, for the same thing might be said with 
equal truth of “Pride and Prejudice” or “‘ Mansfield Park.” [pn , 
little company of men, so the story goes, each one was asked to 
write on a slip of paper the novel of Jane Austen’s that he liked 
best. Each man, as it turned out, gave the title of the novel he 
had read last. 

After Jane Austen came Balzac with a larger vision. Hitherto, 
says Mrs. Wharton, novelists with few exceptions had studied 
their people more or less as detached individuals, hanging them in 
the air, as it were, and as only casually conditioned by heredity 
and environment. She does not, I think, quite make out her case 
There are perhaps few conditioning factors in “Clarissa Harlowe” 
or “Tristram Shandy” or “ Pride and Prejudice.” This is, however, 
not so nearly true of “Tom Jones” or “ Roderick Random,” nor is 
it at all true of any one of Scott’s novels, whose romantic back- 
grounds always play a conspicuous part in the characterization. 
What appears to be true is that Balzac, more than any one of his 
predecessors, took into account inheritance and social habits, re- 
lating his men and women to their occupations and the towns and 
houses and streets they lived in. It was an application to fiction 
of a new psychology which held that personality is not circum- 
scribed by a physical body but rather “flows imperceptibly into 
adjacent people and things.” This new conception of personality 
has been of immense significance for the drama as well as for 
fiction. 

It would be interesting, were this an essay, to comment on Mrs. 
Wharton’s remarks on the great Victorians, whose characters are 
as real as Balzac’s except in so far as they may be sacrificed to the 
exigencies of an artificial plot. How to make an end, she quotes 
Nietzsche as saying, requires genius, such, I may add, as Thack- 
eray showed in the last scenes of “‘ Vanity Fair.” It was a mistake, 
Mrs. Wharton thinks, for Henry James to cast “The Awkward 
Age” in dialogue throughout, instead of reserving his dialogue for 
“the culminating scenes.” With this stricture on the extreme 
James method, most readers will doubtless agree, after futile 
attempts to construct the story out of “the look and the speech ot 
the characters.” It does not, however, follow that a simpler theme 
may not lend itself admirably to a purely dramatic form. Perhaps 
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Mrs. Wharton has in mind H. G. Wells when she scores hard 
against the habit of jumping in and out of one’s characters, and 
James Joyce when she shows that there is a lack of a sense for art 
in those writers who would set down all mental reactions just as 
they rise half-way into consciousness, “ with a deliberate disregard 
of their relevance in the particular case,” as if the bare record of a 
stream of consciousness constituted in itself a novel. “The art of 
rendering life in fiction,” Mrs. Wharton says in summary, “can 
never, in the last analysis, be anything or need be anything, but 
the disengaging of crucial moments from the welter of existence.” 
In this contention, Mrs. Wharton holds with Meredith and Hardy 
and with most of the great novelists backward to her Madame de 
La Fayette, who, according to Sainte-Beuve, wrote her novels on 
the principle that a sentence cut from a page is worth a louis of 
gold, and a single word no less than a franc. 

~ Mrs. Wharton closes her book with a discriminating study of 
Marcel Proust, which originally appeared in THE Yate Review. 
A point she makes for Proust is that, though this subtle novelist 
wanders through the jungle of half-conscious states, he always 
takes a lantern with him and eventually emerges into the light of 
day. Mrs. Wharton likewise carries a lantern with her through a 
multitude of perceptions that give us new insights into an art 
which she has happily made her own. 

WiBur Cross 


THE SORROWS OF POE 


Epcar ALLAN Pog Letters Tit, Now Unpus.isuep, edited by Mary 
Newton STanarD, F. B. Lippincott Co. 

AFTER so many years this celebrated collection of Poe’s early 
letters is at last made public in a beautifully printed volume. 
Long the subject of conjecture and fruitless speculation among 
special students who gossiped about the possible reasons which 
made them unfit for print, the letters, now that they are printed, 
will surprise only those who placed the worst possible construction 
upon the malicious hints of Griswold and the envious Stoddard. 
For the chief secret is that there is no secret; and only one mystery 
—why the letters were so long kept from the world — remains. 
Forty or fifty persons had heard them read aloud on special 
occasions, and practically all have urged the printing of these 
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documents for several years. And although I was one of those 
who had so heard the letters, yet I have read the present volume 
with a breathless eagerness. 

It is a fascinating book, though by no means a pleasant one- 
the letters are the kind which the recipient should have burned, 
but which, being preserved, give us a most valuable view of a 
great poet’s sorrows. They present a domestic tragedy, half re- 
vealed, half only to be guessed at — the unhappy relations be- 
tween Poe and his foster-father. John Allan was severe, unpoetic, 
close-fisted. Poe was sensitive, careless with money, endowed with 
genius, and conscious of it, and cursed with the common inability 
of unrecognized genius to compete with meaner talent to make a 
living. On one occasion when he did send the poet a gift, Allan 
added the taunt that “a genius should not apply to him for 
money.” The irony of this would have delighted a Greek trage- 
dian. Who shall wonder that the pair quarrelled early, or that 
after Poe’s extravagance at the University of Virginia, they 
quarrelled bitterly? Poe, the letters show, made no journey to 
Europe after this, but went straight from Richmond to Boston, 
where he soon enlisted in the army. From then on, it is a story of 
disagreements, and partial reconciliations. After many vain 
efforts, Poe is taken from the army with Allan’s consent at a date 
which suggests that only a dying request of Mrs. Allan, the poet’s 
foster-mother, had softened her husband, and there are recur- 
rences of bad feeling mingled with appeals for help which stern 
necessity forced from the poet. Once indeed, when Poe did not 
need funds, loneliness moved him to write to the friend of his 
youth — but where is the unsolicited gift from John Allan? 

The rest of the story may be read in the volume. Unfortunately, 
the privately printed facsimile of Poe’s early letter to Carey and 
Lea, which makes clearer than the letter to Allan that Hatch and 
Dunning of Baltimore really published Poe’s “Al Aaraaf” volume 
without financial guarantee, has been overlooked in this edition. 
But the book is decidedly a credit to its editor, and Mrs. Stanard, 
who, I know, has regarded her work as a sacred duty as well as a 
rare privilege, has produced a labor of love worthy of herself and 
her subject. 

In one sense the letters are disappointing — they contain no 
direct references to Poe’s early love affair with Miss Royster, and 
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few words about the composition of his poems. But this does not 
mean that they do not concern the student who cares principally 
for the literary genius of the man. From these letters it is seen that 
Poe, who was in some ways of an indolent nature like Coleridge, 
was even in early youth goaded to great efforts by a sense that his 
talents were scorned. The author of “Israfel,” that glorious 
declaration of conscious poetic power, recognized his own genius 
as surely as he did that of Hawthorne, and Tennyson, and Thack- 
eray. 
. Tuomas O. Massorr 


THE BOOK AND THE TRIPLE CROWN 


A History oF THE University or Oxrorp, dy C. E. MALLet, 2 vols., 
Longmans, Green & Co. 

Turse are admirable volumes. The first covers the rise and 
development of Oxford University during the Middle Ages, and 
the second carries the story on through the Reformation to the 
end of the seventeenth century. A third volume, soon to be 
published, will treat of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
and complete the work. 

Sir Charles Mallet has performed his task with extraordinary 
skill. He has sifted and co-ordinated here masses of material 
hitherto scattered in such volumes as the histories of the various 
colleges and the proceedings of the Oxford Historical Society. 
Further, he has quietly added most picturesque and interesting 
details gathered from his researches among college records and 
other manuscript sources. Footnotes attest the interest and co- 
operation of Oxford scholars like Mr. Madan, Bodley’s Librarian, 
and Mr. Allen, the editor of Erasmus; and the publishers have 
done their part to make the book readable by sending it forth in 
worthy dress, with clear print, and charming illustrations repro- 
duced from Bereblock’s quaint sketches and Loggan’s engravings. 
The style, often reminding one of Froude at his best, gives the 
work a final touch of distinction. At once lucid and terse, it enables 
the author to compress into fewer than nine hundred pages the 
story of Oxford during six eventful centuries, and at the same 
time to give us by way of historical background admirably clear 
and comprehensive accounts of the development of English 
thought as seen in such significant movements as the rise of the 
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schoolmen, the Lollards, humanism, the Reformation, Puritanism, 
and the stirring of new interest in science at the time of the 
founding of the Royal Society. Such chapters as these, with 
their vivid character-sketches, and unforgettable portraits like 
that of Anthony Wood at the end of the second volume, will be 
useful to many a student of history, philosophy, or literature. 

In the structure of this narrative are set here and there chapters 
dealing with the more parochial concerns of the collegiate founda. 
tions. In each of these two or three colleges of approximately 
contemporary origin are treated successively, with epigrammatic 
accounts of their founders, early statutes, and more important 
personages and events down to the end of the seventeenth century, 
This arrangement disposes of much incidental material which 
might otherwise hinder the flow of the main narrative and makes 
available for the reader many details of extraordinary interest 
which are not easy to find elsewhere, for there are accounts of the 
rare books and MSS. that have been preserved in college libraries, 
as well of other college treasures more difficult to authenticate, 
like the autograph of the devil which Charles the Second inspected 
during his visit to Queen’s College. Many an old Oxford worthy 
is here restored to life and fame, whether it be the redoubtable 
Dr. Fell, memorable for much else besides the occurrence of his 
name in a mere epigram, or the crusty old cavalier dons who in 
the true Oxford style insisted on calling their opponents not mere 
Roundheads, but kuk/okephalas. The lover of romance will delight 
to be reminded that an Oxford man once sat in the chair of St. 
Peter as Pope Alexander Fifth, and to read of the stories of Prince 
Hal’s possible sojourn as a student at Queen’s College, of Friar 
Bacon’s mysterious discoveries, and many another fascinating 
old tale. 

Equally picturesque and perhaps more important in these days 
of educational experiment is the long experience of Oxford in the 
training and discipline of young men. From the beginning the 
problem of securing good teachers seems to have been a difficult 
one, and the medieval students early hit upon an effectual solution 
in their organization of a “hall,” joining in groups to rent a house 
where they should have their rooms and meals, hiring tutors to 
supplement the inadequate instruction of the University lecturers, 
and electing their own master to rule the little society. For needy 
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students there was a University Chest from which funds could be 
borrowed, until the foundation of the colleges with their scholar- 
ships brought still more liberal assistance to poor clerks. Gradu- 
ally the halls with their democratic student-government gave 
way before the endowed colleges, where power was vested in 
the masters and sterner discipline developed regulations about 
dress and amusements, and finally compulsory attendance at 
chapel. 

In the histories of these ancient foundations, designed to 
train young men “yearly for ever while the world shall endure,” 
such petty problems seem to be perennial, and one is led to con- 
clude there will always be a ferment over what shall be taught, 
who shall be admitted to the colleges, and how the University 
shall maintain its independence against selfish and paralytic forces 
without and within. Yet the charm of the Book and the Triple 
Crown seems to enable youth in every generation to triumph over 
such mundane affairs and to dream of deeper and more mysterious 
things. It is as Sir Charles Mallet says: “to every boy who grows 
to manhood in the city where Duns Scotus taught there comes 
sooner or later the longing to know more of these mysteries, the 
imperious urge to unravel them if he may. Oxford’s inheritance 


from the Middle Ages is the attempt to think about high things. 
And so long as youth lasts and inquires and wonders, the voice 
which the schoolmen vainly tried to answer will call and call not 
vainly to the hearts and understandings of men.” 

G. Van SANTVooRD 


CAN THE PEOPLE GOVERN? 
Tue PHantom Pustic, dy WaTER Lippmann, Harcourt, Brace & Co. 


Tue query propounded on the jacket of this book would bear a 
closer relation to the text if, instead of “Can the majority rule?” 
it were worded “Can the people govern?” The antithesis that Mr. 
Lippmann discusses is not that between majorities and minorities 
in the accepted sense, not that between the “ins” and the “outs” 
among political parties, but rather that between the insiders and 
the outsiders in governmental administration, between officials 
and the general public. The great question is that of the extent to 
which the electorate, in the most democratic of states, can keep the 
reins of government actually within its own hands, accepting the 
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responsibility for detailed decisions as well as for broad general 
policies, and retaining under its command the immediate agencies 
of practical administrative activity. : 

Addressing himself to this question with characteristic insight 
and penetration, Mr. Lippmann reveals a very definite situation 
and arrives at certain positive conclusions. If the situation proves 
startling to the reader, and the conclusion discouraging, it is only 
because the facts of contemporary life are disheartening when pro- 
jected against the political philosophy of the last century. As an 
inevitable result of the rapidly growing complexity of the modern 
social organization, the range of governmental activity has become 
not only more extensive but vastly more diversified. The pristine 
democratic ideal of government on the town meeting model was 
long ago abandoned in favor of the representative system for purely 
spatial reasons. But the hope and faith survived that through their 
representatives the people could still express their will on all im- 
portant public questions, and could direct the main currents, if not 
the routine processes, of administrative action. The force relied 
upon for this achievement was “public opinion.” 

The disturbing feature of the modern situation is that the deci- 
sions required of public officials are becoming rapidly more techni- 
cal. They are to be decided correctly not by an appeal to some 
broad political principle, but by the painstaking analysis of a vast 
body of carefully accumulated facts. They usually involve adjust- 
ments between conflicting interests. Knowledge of the facts is the 
first requirement. But this is something that the people do not 
have, and cannot possibly get. Here, then, is the dilemma. It 
government is by the people, it is ignorant. If it is by officials, it 1s 
absolute and may be selfish or corrupt. No way out of this dilemma 
is to be found by developing a public opinion competent to deal 
with affairs directly. The only possible solution is to devise means 
to keep the insiders within certain bounds in the use of their power. 
The first thing that the public can do is to insist that there shail be 
rules. The test of these rules is that they shall work, that 1s, that 
they shall obviate open conflicts or crises. Until a crisis arises, there 
is no call for public participation. When a crisis does arise, the 
public has an opportunity to decide between two parties, as to 
which is less guilty of the arbitrary abuse of power, or perhaps 
which is more likely to enforce a rule that will work. The public 
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can be little more than the final arbiter. The means for performing 
this function the author leaves at least partly undetermined. 

The chief flaws in the treatment are in the way of certain omis- 
sions. One could wish that Mr. Lippmann had found time for an 
analysis of the réle of public sentiment as distinguished from opin- 
ion. Also that he had recognized that in a world of change there 
is one great constant — the elemental composition of the globe — 
and that the gravest human problems arise not from differential 
rates of change among variables, but from the conflict of variables 
with this fundamental constant. 

Mr. Lippmann may not welcome classification as a sociologist, 
but this book, at least, is genuine sociology of the highest order. 

Henry Pratt FaircuHi_p 


ADVANCE IN NEW TESTAMENT CRITICISM 


Tue Four Gospe ts, dy B. H. Streeter, Macmillan Co. 

Tue Gospet or Mark, dy B. W. Bacon, Yale University Press. 

Tue Apostotic Messace, dy B. W. Bacon, Century Co. 
Ir was assumed, a few years ago, that the Synoptic Problem was 
virtually solved, and that only a few minor details were still ob- 
scure. Now we are perceiving that the labor of the last half century 


has only brought us to the threshold of the problem. The three 
books before us carry us much farther than we have yet gone, but 
only profess to indicate the new and larger issues which have come 
within the field of inquiry. 

Dr. Streeter is concerned almost wholly with the literary prob- 
lem, which has never been discussed more thoroughly and 
lucidly than in his monumental book. A quarter of it is devoted 
to textual criticism, with special reference to the new Koridethi 
MS, in which the author discovers the text current at Caesarea 
about 230 A.D. This section is of great intrinsic interest, but the 
results obtained have too slight a bearing on the main theme to 
justify the disproportionate space which is given to it. The chapters 
on the Fourth Gospel are vague and speculative, and too often 
reflect a bygone phase of Johannine discussion. Such criticism, 

owever, cannot apply to the main part of the book, which treats 
of the Synoptic Gospels, and which is a model of clear and satisfy- 
ing exposition. Dr. Streeter never fails to throw fresh light on even 
the familiar questions, while he has a contribution of his own to 
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offer which advances the whole investigation to a further stage. 
It centres on the theory that Luke based his Gospel not on Mark 
but on a Gospel now lost — L or Proto-Luke. Dr. Streeter works 
out his hypothesis with remarkable skill, and though some of his 
arguments are precarious, we cannot but feel that he has made 
a real discovery. With less cogency he proceeds to detect a special 
source lying behind Matthew, and thus replaces the two-source 
theory of the Gospels with a four-source theory. 

Dr. Bacon, though ostensibly dealing with a single detail of 
Synoptic criticism, takes a much wider range than Dr. Streeter, 
By analysis of the sources he seeks to trace the development of 
Christian teaching in the first century, and to separate the strands 
of tradition. The interest of the book revolves around one specific 
question, but a hundred other questions come up for consideration 
in the process of answering it. Along with his purely critical book, 
Dr. Bacon has issued another, in which the theological results are 
more fully and explicitly discussed. Both books ought to be read 
together, in justice to the author as well as the subject. No man 
can achieve much in the field of New Testament criticism unless 
he is a theologian as well as a scholar, and Dr. Bacon combines the 
two qualities in a rare degree. As a consequence, his great scholar- 
ship is always vital. Criticism in his hands is a delicate instrument 
for testing religious ideas. 

The question on which he concentrates his inquiry is well chosen. 
Since Mark is admittedly the oldest Gospel, its date is of crucial 
importance. If we can fix it with some precision, we have secured 
the end of the thread, and can begin to unravel the tangled skein of 
the early tradition. The mass of critical opinion, basing on the 
testimony of Papias and Irenaeus, has placed the date about 70 
A.D. Of late years, Harnack and Torrey have been led, by different 
paths, to a much earlier date. Dr. Bacon first subjects the supposed 
evidence of Papias and Irenaeus to a rigorous examination, and 
finds it valueless. He argues with great force that the statement of 
the “Elder” in the famous passage of Papias is confined to the few 
words about Mark’s want of “order,” and that all the rest is in- 
ference on the part of Papias himself. We are thus thrown back on 
internal evidence, and Dr. Bacon agrees with Dr. Torrey that the 
one definite clue to date is the mysterious reference to the “abom- 
ination of desolation” in Chapter XIII. Like Dr. Torrey, he sees 
here an allusion to Caligula’s project of erecting his statue in the 
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Temple, but finds that the prediction (made originally by a Chris- 
tian prophet in 40 A.D.) has passed through a long history. Mark 
accepts itas it had been modified by Paulin Second ThessaloniansII: 
,, 4; and further reads it in the light of Luke’s special source, where 
the fall of the Temple is an event of the past. Mark must therefore 
have written some years after the catastrophe of the year 70. Dr. 
Bacon proceeds to study the more general evidence of the Gospel, 
in its language, structure, theology, and historical attitude. His 
reasoning depends on the careful sifting of much detail, but the 
conclusion is broadly this — that while Mark runs back to Peter, 
the Petrine elements are impregnated not only with Pauline teach- 
ing but with the composite tradition represented by Luke’s special 
source. In view of its use by the other evangelists, Mark must 
fall within the first century, but cannot be earlier than about 
80 A.D. 

By his critical inquiry into the sources Dr. Bacon is led to the 
theological results which he sets forth in “The Apostolic Message.” 
The primitive conception of the work of Christ was embodied, he 
believes, in the two sacraments before it was expressed in terms of 
doctrine. Paul and the evangelists alike are bent on interpreting 
Baptism and the Supper, and their interpretation rests on the 
prophetic idea of the Suffering Servant. The Servant conception, 
though absent from Jesus’ own teaching, gave true expression to 
its essential purport; for while he claimed to be “King of the 
Jews,” he did not construe the Messianic idea politically. He as- 
pired to national leadership in the sense that he would restore 
Israel to its true calling as the people of God. This was the aim of 
his teaching, and with this aim, too, he went up to Jerusalem, with 
the clear knowledge that he was facing death in the pursuance of 
his mission. When his death became certain, he embraced it in the 
confidence that a martyr death was the appointed means whereby 
he would reconcile Israel to God. This was the thought which he 
symbolized in the Supper. The great achievement of Paul was to 
universalize the idea which Jesus himself had understood in a na- 
tional sense, but while a new Israel of God, including all mankind, 
now took the place of the historical Israel, the essential meaning 
was the same. The Atonement doctrine must always be central in 
Christianity, and it goes back to Jesus himself. It stands in the last 
resort for the redemptive love of God which he commended to us 
by his sacrificial death. 
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The value of Dr. Bacon’s books does not consist so much in their 
larger theories, here indicated in bare outline, as in the wealth of 
suggestion which is to be found on every page. It would be easy to 
collect from them a whole anthology of sentences in which new 
lines of inquiry are started and new light is turned on dark places 
in the early history. This fertility of mind, which gives the author 
a place by himself among living critics, has its drawbacks. Some. 
times he allows us to lose sight of the main argument in the crowd 
of subsidiary ideas. Sometimes his reasoning is so subtle, his com. 
binations are so novel and ingenious, that we cannot but suspect a 
fallacy. Nothing, for instance, could be more brilliant than his in- 
ference of the date of Mark from the cryptic saying in the thir. 
teenth chapter, but does he not get too much out of this single 
verse? Is it certain that the verse refers to Caligula’s statue? More 
serious objections may be raised to Dr. Bacon’s account of the 
early practices and beliefs. Did the sacraments from the outset 
have the significance and the central importance which he assigns 
to them? Did Paul deduce his whole theology from the prophecy of 
the Suffering Servant, to which he scarcely makes a single direct 
allusion? No one can read the books without continually asking 
himself such questions. Yet it is Dr. Bacon’s peculiar merit that he 
startles us at every turn out of our conventional opinions. The 
views which he advances, however surprising, are always the out- 
come of mature reflection and are supported by a fulness of learn- 
ing which is never in doubt. He claims no finality for his theories; 
like his favorite Apostle, he does not count himself to have appre- 
hended. But we owe him a great debt for making it clear to us that 
so much ground in the New Testament is still unexplored. He has 
struck out paths into this unknown country for all future stu- 


dents of Christian origins. 
E, F. Scort 


OUR REVOLUTIONARY THEATRE 
Our American THEATRE; THE RusstaAn THEATRE; 4y Oxiver M. 
SayLer; Max REINHARDT AND His THEATRE, édited by Oxiver M. 
SayLeR; Brentano’s. 
Ir is rather appropriate that a volume dealing with the American 
theatre should be reviewed by the side of two devoted to the 
prowess of great foreign producers. For it was the American artist 
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returning from abroad, and bringing back with him the theories of 
the Continental régisseur, who determined to break through our 
oray vision and give us the color or mood of the play we went to 
see, who opened the windows of our stale theatre and let in a sun- 
licht that lent vigor and meaning to the painted scene. 

“America has within recent years greeted both Stanislavsky of 
Russia and Reinhardt of Germany, and these directors have left 
their impress upon things theatrical. If there is discontent among 
our younger men at home with the picture-frame stage, it is 
because they saw abroad what Reinhardt had done with the 
proscenium obliterated, what he aimed to do with a theatre for the 
masses. His appeal to America is largely through our love of huge 
things: mass action marshalled in artistic pattern, panoramas 
unfolded in successive brilliancies of color, scenery piled as high as 
our office buildings, topped by imaginative splendor. Bel-Geddes, 
the American scenic artist, found joy in the opulent generosity of 
Reinhardt, when the two worked together over the mammoth 
“Miracle.” 

This interrelation of the home product with the foreign incen- 
tive, Mr. Sayler recognizes in the books here noticed. In all of 
them he has the showman’s enthusiasm; he has assisted Mr. 
Morris Gest in his various commendable ventures, through which 
America has profited by the visits of Stanislavsky, Balieff, Eleo- 
nora Duse, Reinhardt, and now this season Nemirovich-Dan- 
chenko. But this quality does not harm them. His “The Russian 
Theatre,” partly written in Moscow during the Revolution, and 
amended to accord with Stanislavsky’s visit, is full of excellent 
material. The symposium he has gathered together in a thick 
volume of praise for “‘Max Reinhardt and his Theatre,” was an 
excellent souvenir of the director of “The Miracle,” who undoubt- 
edly gave us a cross-section of mediaevalism in his spectacle, but 
who wasted unnecessarily a huge amount of money in visualizing 
his cathedral. His dictionary of the qualities and excellencies ot 
Reinhardt is a serviceable record of a surprisingly fertile life spent 
in the revolutionary atmosphere of the theatre. Here Reinhardt 
himself speaks, and his friends analyze him. And for the first time 
Reinhardt’s book of “The Miracle” is printed in full, giving step 
by step, gesture by gesture, the development of the spectacle as 
he conceived it, a very different affair from the reticent embodi- 
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ment of the French story as Maeterlinck dramatized it in “Sister 
Beatrice.” 

As a recorder, Mr. Sayler is interested primarily i in the changing 
theatre, in the rev olutionary work of the scenic artist, the actor. 
and the producer. New times have fallen upon the playhouse. The 
members of the old theatrical trust would not recognize in current 
productions the “game” as they conceived it in the ’nineties 
There is a new spirit stalking through the gaily lighted section o} 
Broadway. But Mr. Sayler’s “Our American Theatre” suggests 
that while art is storming the citadel of commercialism, the com. 
mercial grip still keeps the artist from wholly attaining the desired 
end. We have our actors doing the good thing beautifully, and 
doing beautifully the thing not worth doing at all. But everywhere 
in this broad land the seed is being planted for the better theatre: 
in our colleges, in special little theatres that spring up overnight, 
in experimental groups that blossom forth from amateurism into 
professionalism, as witness the Theatre Guild. 

We might have wished that Mr. Sayler had not tried to be so 
flip in his designations and judgments, or to overstress some of his 
facts. But despite these blemishes, the reader of “Our American 
Theatre” obtains an impressionistic picture of the vital symptoms 
of our revolution, and there is a certain sensitiveness shown in its 


summaries and prophecies. 
Montrose J. Moses 


CAPITAL, LABOR, AND ECONOMICS 


Seventy YEARS OF Lire AnD Laspor, dy SAMUEL GomPERS, 2 v0/5., 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 

A Suort History oF THE AMERICAN LaBpor Movement, /y Mary 
Bearp, George H. Doran Co. 

Emp oyes’ REPRESENTATION IN Coat Mines, dy Ben M. SELEKMAN 
and Mary Van KueeEck, Russell Sage Foundation. 

SHARING MANAGEMENT WITH THE WorKERS, dy Ben M. SELEKMAY, 
Russell Sage Foundation. 

ABSENTEE OwneErsHIP, by THORSTEIN VEBLEN, B. W. Huebsch. 

Prorits, by W. T. Foster and W. Catcuines, Houghton Mifflin Co. 


THE intricate complex of conditions and forces from which the 
American labor movement has acquired its distinctive character- 
istics has never been adequately explained. The monumental 
history of Commons and his associates, though an exceptional 
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achievement, is only a first attempt at explanation. Mrs. Beard’s 
“Short History of the American Labor Movement” is principally 
based upon Commons’s work. But though it gives a condensed 
account of events, interpretation of their significance and analysis 
of the conditions which lie behind them are scarcely attempted. 
The book is a handy compendium of factual information, but it 
affords little insight into the nature and spirit of the labor move- 
ment. 

For those who wish to catch something of the aspirations and 
point of view of trade unionism and to understand the devotion 
which it so often inspires, few works are more suitable than the 
memoirs of Samuel Gompers. Especially to be mentioned are the 
chapters on his life as a cigar maker, the early struggles of the cigar 
makers’ union, the terrible strike of 1877, the fight against the 
tenement manufacture of cigars, and the first years of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. 

But to many readers the book will appeal more as the manifes- 
tation of an extraordinarily interesting personality than as the 
interpretation of a movement. In his astonishing energy and vital- 
ity, intense love of life, and wide diversity of interests, in his cour- 
age, self-confidence, and intolerance of opposition, and in his pas- 
sion for justice combined with worship of the practical and willing- 
ness at times to let the end justify the means, Gompers reminds 
one strongly of Roosevelt. 

Undoubtedly a generation or more must elapse before the high 
place occupied by Gompers among the makers of America will be 
appreciated. Certain it is that had he not lived, labor would be far 
less influential in our national life. He helped the labor movement 
become strong because he helped it acquire stable and practical 
objectives, strategy, and organization. Yet Gompers’s intense 
fear that labor might abandon practical objectives for the pursuit 
of some will-o’-the-wisp, caused him to go to an extreme in de- 
manding strict adherence to bread-and-butter policies and pre- 
vented him from helping the movement in the United States 
acquire a social vision comparable with that of many foreign 
movements. Furthermore, despite his profound influence upon the 
philosophy and policies of unionism, Gompers was not a man of 
great originality or imagination. The ideas for which he fought 
came principally from other men, especially from his friend 
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Laurrell. His lack of imagination manifested itself in his failure to 
do more towards discovering a strategy for coping with the prob. 
lems imposed on unionism by the trust, minute specialization of 
labor, the “new” immigration, and highly efficient anti-union 
employers’ associations. 

The very growth of labor organization to which Gompers so 
largely contributed has produced a rival of unionism. This is the 
employe representation movement. In 1918, when enterprises 
began in large numbers to establish shop committees, many people 
thought that the movement would not outlast the critical labor 
situation which gave rise to it. But though some schemes have 
ceased to function, others have been established, so that there are 
now over seven hundred, embracing a number in excess of a mil- 
lion wage-earners. Eventually, many of these plans may develop 
into trade unions, but for the moment they are competitors of 
unionism and serious obstacles to its growth. 

‘Employes’ Representation in Coal Mines” and “Sharing 
Management with the Workers” are two of the valuable investiga- 
tions of shop committee plans which the Russell Sage Foundation 
is making. The first relates to the scheme in the mines of the 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Company, the second to the one in the 
Dutchess Bleachery. The studies illustrate well both the possibili- 
ties of these plans and the difficulties which they encounter. The 
experiment in the mines has been operating under less favorable 
conditions than the one in the bleachery, and appears to be less 
successful. Not only have the mine foremen and superintendents 
apparently been none too sympathetic with the plan but, even 
more important, the miners wish a union of their own. The men 
have struck three times since the plan went into operation, and 
they show reluctance to use it to get grievances redressed. Never- 
theless, the scheme has led to the correction of many conditions 
and has undoubtedly been a wholesome check upon the foremen 
and superintendents. In the bleachery, on the other hand, where 
workers and management have more confidence in one another, 
not only have grievances been redressed but the workers have 
helped manage the business. The bleachery plan includes a profit- 
sharing arrangement and a scheme for compensating workers 
during unemployme=t. The result has been to arouse remarkable 
interest among the employes in their jobs and in the prosperity 0! 
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the enterprise. Few books on industrial relations deserve more 
careful study than this account of how the Dutchess Bleachery has 
obtained the help of its workers in running the business. 

Mr. Veblen’s book is outside the field commonly known as 
“labor problems.” It is nothing less than a comprehensive survey 
of the economic situation of the United States. The point which he 
selects for greatest emphasis has long been stressed by him and by 
socialist writers before him, but until the last decade has received 
little recognition from economists of the orthodox tradition. It is 
that business enterprises under existing economic arrangements 
cannot sell at profitable prices as much as they can produce. Con- 
sequently, to avoid insolvency, they must restrict output far below 
the limits set by existing supplies of labor and equipment and the 
prevailing state of efficiency. 

The best estimates place the per capita production of the 
United States at about $600 a year. When output is so small, 
failure of industry to produce to capacity represents an economic 
problem of the gravest sort. Yet statistics indicate that under- 
production is serious. The bituminous coal industry, for example, 
which has an estimated capacity of 971,000,000 tons a year, has 
never produced more than 576,000,000 tons. The shoe industry 
makes little more than half the number of shoes that it is equipped 
to produce, clothing factories operate at less than three-fifths, 
printing plants at about two-thirds, and metal working plants at 
about five-sevenths of their capacity. Three per cent of our flour 
mills, employing forty-two per cent of the workers, if operated full 
time could produce practically all the mill products that we use. 

Mr. Veblen’s book does not explain why industry cannot profit- 
ably sell its potential output, and it suggests no remedies for the 
situation. For this reason it is less satisfactory than other recent 
works, such as Friday’s “Profits, Wages, and Prices,” Hastings’s 
“Costs and Profits,” Foster and Catching’s “Profits,” of which an 
important section first appeared in THE Yate Review. All these 
discuss either the causes or remedies for under-production. Indeed, 
as far as remedies are concerned, Mr. Veblen thinks nothing can be 
done. Things must take their course, he believes, until growing 
scarcity of goods forces a basic change in the control of industry. 
This fatalistic outlook seems unjustified. Signs are not wanting 
that both business houses and labor organizations can be induced 
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to co-operate in establishing schemes which will enable enterprises 
to produce more nearly at capacity without jeopardizing their 
solvency. The great interest now being manifested in the problem 
by economists indicates that scientific assistance will not be lack. 
ing. In fact, the prospect that restriction of output can soon be 
made less necessary is a substantial reason for economic optimism 
in America. But if the expected progress is achieved, let due honor 
be paid to Mr. Veblen, who in his writings throughout several 
decades has done much to direct attention to the problem of 
under-production. 
SuMNER H. Suicurer 


POTTERY OF THE PAST 


THE ArT OF THE CHINESE Porter, dy R. L. Hosson, 4. 4. Knopf. 
ENGLIsH Pottery, é6y BERNARD RACKHAM and HERBERT Reap, Charle; 
Scribner’s Sons. 
Oxip Dutcu Portrery AnD TILEs, 4y Et1zaABETH NEURDENBURG, /rans- 
lated by BERNARD Rackuam, Himebaugh & Browne. 
Porrery AND Porce.ain, dy Paut Hannover, edited by Bernarn 
RackHaM, 3 v0/s., Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
TAKEN together, these books, finely produced and well illustrated 
(with the exception of certain inferior German examples given in 
the late Dr. Hannover’s work), form a library of ceramics which no 
serious collector can afford to be without. Individually, their value 
to the student is inestimable. Dr. Neurdenburg’s useful data about 
the sixteenth and early seventeenth century makers of Dutch 
earthenware — the precursors of Delft— and Mr. Rackham’s 
fascinating study of traditional English pottery design from the 
standpoint of its distinctive art-and-craft technique and its forma- 
tive external influences, throw a flood of light on two fields of 
ceramics which hitherto have been little explored by competent 
hands. Both indirectly elucidate the origins of Pennsylvanian 
Dutch and other non-indigenous early American wares. In particu- 
lar, the learned and critical account of the evolution of pottery 
contributed by Dr. Hannover makes his volume indispensable to 
anyone desirous of fully understanding the development of pottery 
and porcelain in the Occident and the Orient. To the specialist and 
teacher of design, all four volumes will be a constant source o! 
reference, because of the widespread technical information they 
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contain. But, in the writer’s judgment, their real value lies rather in 
the scholarly re-valuation and re-interpretation of form and deco- 
ration, in the light of the artistic potentialities of the plastic material 
in association with decorative craft media directly applied, which 
modern research has made possible. 

“The Art of the Chinese Potter” is, properly speaking, an album, 
designed to whet the appetite of connoisseurs. Its value to such is 
twofold: it lies in the accuracy of the descriptive text below the 
illustrations; and in the rendering in these illustrations of the 
dificult and delicate tonal schemes, of the T‘ang and Sung epochs 
in particular. As the plates ably show, the T‘ang potters success- 
fully produced a greater variety of wares and body types than 
their predecessors. That these cunning craftsmen were also experi- 
mentalists in the matter of process is clearly evident from the 
plates revealing the quasi-accidental color effects caused by the 
running of the lead-silicate glaze. In their firing of unwieldy objects 
they developed a technique rivalling that of modern potters. 
Many of the Ming pieces illustrated in this volume evidently 
emanated from the great factory of Kingtehchen, immortalized 
by Longfellow in “‘Keramos”’; for there was achieved great skill 
in manipulation of decoration processes — sgraffito, carving, 
engraving, and cloisonné — in association with a finely potted 
porcelain body. 

How the Dutch Delft potters, aided by their inimitable earlier 
painters, tried to deceive themselves into thinking that they could 
imitate Chinese wares, may be learned in Dr. Neurdenburg’s 
painstaking study. They would have succeeded, if their body had 
contained kaolin. Without it, in the firing, the opaque white tin 
enamel with which they covered their light, cream-colored body, 
which has given Delft its individual quality, chipped and cracked. 
How near they got to success in imitating the Chinese colors is 
shown in the author’s account and in representative illustrations 
of the early underglaze, blue and white, the masterly achievement 
of the polychrome kiln-fired colors, and the later period of painting 
and firing to fix the reds and greens to imitate the delicate tints 
and the gold of Chinese porcelain, and also the hard porcelain 
wares of Meissen. The tile plates, particularly the sea-scape sub- 
jects, and Dr. Neurdenburg’s chapter on tile technique, are 
especially well done. 
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to co-operate in establishing schemes which will enable enterprises 
to produce more nearly at capacity without jeopardizing thei: 
solvency. The great interest now being manifested in the problem 
by economists indicates that scientific assistance will not be lack. 
ing. In fact, the prospect that restriction of output can soon be 
made less necessary is a substantial reason for economic optimism 
in America. But if the expected progress is achieved, let due honor 
be paid to Mr. Veblen, who in his writings throughout several 
decades has done much to direct attention to the problem of 
under-production. 
SUMNER H. Suicurer 


POTTERY OF THE PAST 


Tue Art or THE Cuinese Porter, dy R. L. Hosson, 4. 4. Knopf. 
ENGLIsH Pottery, 6y BERNARD RackHaAM and HERBERT REap, Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 
Oxp Durcu Porrery Anp TILEs, dy ExtizABETH NEURDENBURG, frans- 
lated by BERNARD Rackuam, Himebaugh & Browne. 
PoTTERY AND Porce.atn, dy Paut Hannover, edited by BERnarp 
RackHaM, 3 vols., Charles Scribner's Sons. 
TAKEN together, these books, finely produced and well illustrated 
(with the exception of certain inferior German examples given in 
the late Dr. Hannover’s work), form a library of ceramics which no 
serious collector can afford to be without. Individually, their value 
to the student is inestimable. Dr. Neurdenburg’s useful data about 
the sixteenth and early seventeenth century makers of Dutch 
earthenware — the precursors of Delft— and Mr. Rackham’s 
fascinating study of traditional English pottery design from the 
standpoint of its distinctive art-and-craft technique and its forma- 
tive external influences, throw a flood of light on two fields of 
ceramics which hitherto have been little explored by competent 
hands. Both indirectly elucidate the origins of Pennsylvanian 
Dutch and other non-indigenous early American wares. In particu- 
lar, the learned and critical account of the evolution of pottery 
contributed by Dr. Hannover makes his volume indispensable to 
anyone desirous of fully understanding the development of pottery 
and porcelain in the Occident and the Orient. To the specialist and 
teacher of design, all four volumes will be a constant source o! 
reference, because of the widespread technical information they 
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contain. But, in the writer’s judgment, their real value lies rather in 
the scholarly re-valuation and re-interpretation of form and deco- 
ration, in the light of the artistic potentialities of the plastic material 
in association with decorative craft media directly applied, which 
modern research has made possible. 

“The Art of the Chinese Potter” is, properly speaking, an album, 
designed to whet the appetite of connoisseurs. Its value to such is 
twofold: it lies in the accuracy of the descriptive text below the 
illustrations; and in the rendering in these illustrations of the 
dificult and delicate tonal schemes, of the T‘ang and Sung epochs 
in particular. As the plates ably show, the T“ang potters success- 
fully produced a greater variety of wares and body types than 
their predecessors. That these cunning craftsmen were also experi- 
mentalists in the matter of process is clearly evident from the 
plates revealing the quasi-accidental color effects caused by the 
running of the lead-silicate glaze. In their firing of unwieldy objects 
they developed a technique rivalling that of modern potters. 
Many of the Ming pieces illustrated in this volume evidently 
emanated from the great factory of Kingtehchen, immortalized 
by Longfellow in “‘Keramos”’; for there was achieved great skill 
in manipulation of decoration processes — sgraffito, carving, 
engraving, and cloisonné — in association with a finely potted 
porcelain body. 

How the Dutch Delft potters, aided by their inimitable earlier 
painters, tried to deceive themselves into thinking that they could 
imitate Chinese wares, may be learned in Dr. Neurdenburg’s 
painstaking study. They would have succeeded, if their body had 
contained kaolin. Without it, in the firing, the opaque white tin 
enamel with which they covered their light, cream-colored body, 
which has given Delft its individual quality, chipped and cracked. 
How near they got to success in imitating the Chinese colors is 
shown in the author’s account and in representative illustrations 
of the early underglaze, blue and white, the masterly achievement 
of the polychrome kiln-fired colors, and the later period of painting 
and firing to fix the reds and greens to imitate the delicate tints 
and the gold of Chinese porcelain, and also the hard porcelain 
wares of Meissen. The tile plates, particularly the sea-scape sub- 
jects, and Dr. Neurdenburg’s chapter on tile technique, are 
especially well done. 
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“English Pottery” ends where most other treatises on the sub. 
ject begin — that is, with the period of industrial production, 
which Wedgwood’s perfection of the cream-colored wares, the in- 
vention of transfer printing, and mechanical means of shaping 
wares by moulds, was to usher in. That fact would assuredly have 
commended the book to Dr. Hannover. He would have also been 
interested in the able way in which Mr. Rackham and Mr. Read 
have compared these wares with Continental types similar to and 
sometimes derived therefrom; for Dr. Hannover’s own first volume 
dealing with the products of Europe and the Near East, decries the 
devastating consequences the success of the English wares was to 
have on Continental faience from an artistic standpoint. Mr. 
Rackham shows (and, I think, with more discerning judgment 
than Dr. Hannover) that Wedgwood’s triumph was inevitably to 
destroy the craft qualities and artistry of form embodied in the slip, 
the Bristol free hand-painted, and the later salt-glaze stonewares, 
which he treats so competently. 

In turning to Dr. Hannover’s work, one admires, as one won- 
ders at, the erudition and skilful planning which it reveals on all 
sides. The first volume contains an invaluable contribution to an 
understanding of the Mediaeval and Renaissance wares; and the 
author may be forgiven for his scant treatment of English types, 
because of his excellent handling of early Greek work in one of the 
best accounts that has yet appeared. He is equally clear and 
thorough in treating of Near Eastern ceramics; his artistic dis- 
cernment being evidenced again in the choice illustrations. His 
account of Dutch Delft compares favorably with Dr. Neurden- 
burg’s fuller treatise. Dr. Hannover’s second volume covering Far 
Eastern stonewares and porcelains contains important material, 
especially in the account of early Chinese and Korean stonewares. 
The third volume on European porcelain, which reveals fine judg- 
ment linked to a storehouse of knowledge of the generally little 
known Russian and Swiss, and innumerable Scandinavian exam- 
ples, is a treasure to possess. One may wish to cross swords with 
certain minor dicta on technique; but he would be a carping critic 
indeed who allowed such objections to outweigh the debt which 
the student of ceramics owes to Dr. Hannover’s life-work, and to 
the publishers and Mr. Rackham for their part in it. 

ArTHUR FincH 





LETTERS AND COMMENT 
FROM A COLONIAL ACCOUNT BOOK 


HE following pages, containing excerpts from the note-book 

of the Reverend Timothy Edwards (1 669-1758), father of 
Jonathan Edwards, who was for sixty years minister of the 
Congregational Church at East Windsor, Connecticut, are here 
printed through the courtesy of one of his descendants, Mrs. 
Richard F. Damkoehler. 


A Shopping List, Boston, 1712 
Aug’ 9, 1712 
Sold to Bettes hair for 2° 
Anns Hair for 2°/ mony 
Marys hair for 1° 
Eunices Hair for 3° 


Bought of M* Sam": Barister of Boston Aug. 9, 1712 


3 Fans 10° 4 Girdles 5°/6” pd 

g' 10, 1712. Bought a p" Gloves 4°/2” 
p’ Buckles 1°/6? — y* Steel 1°/ & y® brass 6” p* 

Bought of D’ Noyes 1 y* & 3 & 3 of Striped Muzling at 8°/p — 
& } pound Thrid at 6°/ this mony pd— 
this is unpaid — Rem’ to pay it — 

ug’: 11. I p* one M* Ran 16°/6” for making my Coat his price was 
18* but he abated y*® Rest & — 
Bought of M* Jn°— Hunt of Boston Aug. 12 & 13, 1712 

1000 pins 

1 Gauze Handkerchief 

1 Ditto 

1 Silk Ditto 

i yd fine Holland at — 14% — p 

2 yds Allamoad at 6° 

2p’ Buckles at 7° p 

4 y™ of flowered Calico 1 y* & } wide 

at 4° 6? 

+" Indigo at 8° p 


op PAWN OO 
©c00nRD00 ec 
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Aug* 13. Bought of M*’ Sam" Kinny of Boston a Trunk pd o «1; 
Aug* 14, 1712 | 
Bought of An Apothecary Saffron 2° 
Hartshorn 1° °4 Aug*: 14. Bought a Little 
Trumpet 
Aug*. 15. Bought of a French woman a p* Buckles 2° & 2 p™ more 


Business by Barter 

Oct’ 9, 1714. I had of Joseph Drake 21 & } of Beif—w he said 
should as told me be upon y* acc of y®° Cheese he had of my wife. 

Oct": 15. Tim: Deming & Benj: Rockwell went again with Jos: Rockwells 
Team as before & brought home two Load of pine & Candlewood, 
one for me, & one for him, mine was pretty Good Candlewood. 

Mem®: Oct’ 31", 1719 

The Sq” y* Lives by Jos”" N: bottomed a Chair & Stoole & mended 

another Chair w™ our Flaggs for w™ She asked a Shilling for w* 
She had 1 peck of Turneps & 1  & want an ounce of Bacon (with- 
out bone) besides 4'° of Chees. 


An Eighteenth-Century College Boy’s Bills 

The Boyes Acc“: viz W:G: & E:G: is in my P.Book with a Parch™ 
Cov* between y® C & Paper ad Dextram. 

Sept". 12". I paid to M* Cutler 20™ for Jonathans Taking his Degree — 
y° Same Day I p* M’ Russell of Branford 20" for y* Commencem‘: 
Dinner with what his Son had of Jonath: 

Sept’: 11 or 12. I p* Cous” Francis Brown 15 for Jonath*: half or 
p* in y® use of Bedding & Chairs &c — for y® year 1719 — 

Oct": 3. Jonathan went again to N: Haven to Live in y® College if God 
Spare Life & health one year Longer. (he took his first degree Sep’: 
14.) w" he went from home this Last Time I gave him 4", 14” 6. 


Various Household Expenses 
Anno, 1717 in y® fall of y® year, y® widow Grant in her Book makes me 
D*: for making 7 barrells of Cider & 3°, for Carting my Apples up 
to her press & my Cider home. 10™ in all. 
April 30. Isaac Stiles finished weaving a piece of Linnen Cloth for my 
wife & brought it home, in y* evening and then told me that It came 
to 20": 
May 7". Betty Rockwell work’t for my wife a day & told me when ! 
ask”* her that I owed her a Shilling for it. 
May 29". Noah Loomis Did me a dayes work at home — oo: 2: 6 
May 30 Deacon Drake kill’d a Calf for me 8°. 
This Calf weighed 59"" besides y® head & pluck. 
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»¢ Rich? Skinner Mowed my orchard, for ws he asked 2", 
but [ thought it was too Little & gave him o. 2. 64, 

28. Isaac Stiles went to M* Simon W wl & brought a bag of 
join Wooll from his D Eunice, w She Comb? for my Wife & 
he told me She Said it came to 5*"/2* o” g” 4 
,1718: of M* Mitchell y® 24" of Marcha primmer & An Almanack of 
what price Enqu’. 

A Horse Trade 


_1718. I bought a horse of Benj: Loomis, for w™ I let him have my 
old horse & am to Give him 3” into y® Bargain. Only we Agreed 
that when he went to Boston or Weston with him for my Daughter 
Esther, he Should get him Shod Round at his own Charge, & that If 
he did not perform y* Journey home Double and that well, he was 
to abate me 30", or half of what I was to Give him into y* bargain, 
& if he doth it well I am to give him 3'": 0.0 


A Living Wage for Ministers 
Mem: Oct": 32/1722 

M* Noyes of N : Haven told me y* by agreement with his people, w® 
vy p' ‘him wheat y® price of it was 4°"/64 p Bushell. Rie 2°/8*, Ind: 2™ 
p Bush": Pork 20% p 100. Beif 14 p pound — 

he also told me Last year or y® year before as I Rem": that his people 
were wont to Let him provisions at y* price or at those prices for his 
family. 

this year he told me he raised his own pork. but Speaks as if yy Let 
him have y* most pt of what he needed for his family at those prices. 
&ythis Stated Salary was 120" a year. & he also has his wood. with his 
Salary besides y® 120 

Brother Mather also told me formerly & ¥ Same day viz Oct": y* M‘ 
Noyes had A farm, y* brought him 3 or 4" a year & also besides yy’ 
use of M‘ Hooks farm as Good a farm as any in Town. & 120" a year & 
his wood, & he thought one way or other as Good as 150" a year & 
y'he might if he would Lay up 60" a year. 

His Honble Maj‘ Talcot y* Deputy Gov’: told me that he Spent about 
200" a year in his family, he took as he acc*** or made 100” in mony 
a year one year with another, & it went away he knew n* how, & he made 
more y" as much more by his farm, & yet he Could but Just Live, it 
would but Just maintain y™ & Go So mean as yy did. this was March 
\9/172$ he exprest himself very Sensible that ministers could never 
Live on yy" Salaries. 

April about 1724. M* Caleb Lyman (viz Elder Lyman) & his wife of 
Boston told me that they Saw an ounce of Silver Sold for 16" in Bills it 
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was to yy" Certain Knowledge So — yy either did it y™ Selves or Saw jt 
Done. I was also Inform by y™ or some other it was commonly Sold for 
ag”, 

Elder Lyman, that If y® People did n* Consider this & raise yy" 
Ministers Salaries accordingly or to y* effect yy dealt basely & barba- 
rously by y™. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT 


The attention of Houghton Mifflin Company has lately been called to 
certain passages in Chapter XV of Kate Douglas Wiggin’s autobiography, 
“My Garden of Memory,” entitled “‘ The Concord School of Philosophy.” 
These are obviously quotations from Professor Henry A. Beers’s article 
“A Pilgrim in Concord” published in THE Yate Review for July, 1914, 
but without credit given to him. Houghton Mifflin Company, on learning 
of this matter, consulted Miss Nora A. Smith, Mrs. Wiggin’s sister, who 
edited and read the proofs of the autobiography. Miss Smith had never 
seen Professor Beers’s fine essay, but gives the following facts as the 
probable explanation. 

Kate Douglas Wiggin in 1882 published in “The Californian Maga- 
zine” an article called “Personal Recollections of Emerson,” and when 
she, with her sister’s aid, was collecting material for her autobiography, 
Miss Smith suggested the inclusion of the said article, which was madea 
basis of Chapter XV. Occasionally Mrs. Wiggin had used her published 
material, it appears, in giving talks before clubs, sometimes supplement- 
ing her own words with appropriate quotations which she gathered from 
time to time in a certain portfolio. When Professor Beers’s article ap- 
peared in 1914, Mrs. Wiggin probably saw it, made the extracts, and laid 
them away for future use with her own “Californian” article. In 1922 
Mrs. Wiggin was already in the first stages of her fatal illness and was not 
strong enough to attend to the work of revising copy and reading proofs 
of her autobiography. Miss Smith supposes that the typist of Chapter 
XV, failing to notice that the passages from Professor Beers’s article were 
not Mrs. Wiggin’s own, did not use quotation marks in copying the text 
for the book, and she herself, also being in ignorance of the fact, edited the 
material thinking she was dealing with her sister’s paper only. 

In expressing their regrets to Professor Beers and THE YALE REVIEW, 
Miss Smith and Houghton Mifflin Company state that they will, of 
course, set the matter right, as far as may be, in future editions of “My 
Garden of Memory.” 
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